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SECmONX 

ON LEARKINO' lIKi' CLASSICS BT HEART, ' 

r ■ . • 

Poeri^ quoram tenacissima moltori^ est^ quamplunQUiedu^fMtt. Jjet heys^ iSnct 
their memory U umdayveflf tenaekm, iemm hy heart A0 im^ atpeaihle. 

- • "I j)uintilian; 

It is agreed on allliaads, that no faculty of the 
mind is capable of more improveiseiit than the me^- 
mory, and none more in danger of dseciBf by disuse. 
Every practice -which tends to strengthen it^ should 
be encouraged and continued ; and it is, therefore, a 
Tery judicious- institution in our giimmar schools, 
observed froin the earliest times, whidi obliges the 
scholars to commit large' portions of the best classics 
to memory. 

I am sorry to observe, that in private education, 
and in some schools, this task is often neglected as 
too laborious. The decay of classical knowledge, 
if it is decayed, must in a great measure be attributed 
to this cause. The neglect,: indeed, originates from 
the general rela :s:ation of discipline, which in sonue 
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% LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

degree pervades all orders, and which militates against 
learning no less than against virtue. 

That the task is laborious, is no valid objection.* 
Labour strengthens the mind. What is acquired by 
labour will not easily be lost. The impression it 
makes is deep and lasting. But, in truth, it is not 
so laborious a task to a boy | as it may appear to a 
patent, or to any other adult, i^ho has had neither 
experience nbr observation in this department. The 
boy who has been habituated to the task, will learn 
thirty or forty lines, as an evening exercise, with 
great ease, and with apparent pleasure. This is 
really done three or four nights in a week, in our 
best schools. 

Even those aihong boys who apprehend quickly, 
are seldom disposed to reflect much on what they 
have read, to review the sentiments and the language 
of their author with attentioui or to fix them deeply 
in their memory. They read a beautiful passage, 
they understand it ; they admire and feel its beau- 
tiM i bttti if they do not studiously commit it to 
iritidoryi it passes of er their faiinds as a shadow over 
the enrthi flftd leaves no trace behind; 
. Titre kn many passa^s in the classics which a 
|Milfi fdiolat is expected to hav6 by heart as pdr- 
JmH^ n hk alphabet. They natufally obtrude themr 
ittvdi in eonversatioii with scholars, th6y occur on 
lliiefl Mrery subjeeti ^d they are in themselvte 

11 .trotditr of. being treasured in the mind for their 

inc Talue. To quote passages from authors, is 

urfMlmimble in thos^ circles, where a 

i|4ate.pfaillftir^ agrand hollor non pao v^nir. Ht 
ift weU to €viU cannot arrive at great honour; 

lial. Adag. 
>^liiyuiihi|(Wtir. nereis no time of life wifitk 

QVIITTI 



smodih indpidity df m&nm pt^^dfles gf erf fB% 
-w^hieh fe4ttif ei aft ei^rtidii of ffieiiibfy b? 6f ifaMg^flft- 
tioh; But among pferstos of the pfdfessiSiiS, an*8f 
a truly libieirkl education, it is bbtii con^dh aM 
agreeabl*. 

Bkerbii^^s Ih Latiii Hm, diid in Ltlfih pdH^i «#b 
usual in our best sbliools, aiid ^t tM unit6rditijF. 
They ai-^ slttehdbd With Vefy desiraMb efi^^ts; mad 
tiave the -tray fbf iriipl-oyemelit Ifl ef fery kind df >«- 
na^iilar cothpbsition. SU^^bSihg, M a itdifledti thift 
they haf^ bb ihflttenee iti elef ating; ^d tefitiihg tbS 
tast^ tlnd iihagitiatidh ; yet tb be fdtfUiy defldetit m 
the pdW^r of cdftifid^ingi i8 ft disgfdtie id th^se irll6 
are destined to suiipbtt A liteir^fy tibknutki^ Bvtt 
in order to excel in Latin composition, poetical or 
prosaic, a great number of words and phrases must 
be collected and laid up in the store-house of the 
memory. To effect this purpose, it will not be 
enough to read the classifcs; they must be com- 
niitted to memory at that age whieh easily admiU^ 
and long retains, all impreSsioti3 whibh hdre b^fen 
bilb6 pWpgfly enforced; 

I kndW of ndthitig aadtaiioed against thb ^stabt 
lished prabtice df committing passages from the 
blassibfe to memoryi whidh ought to harfe weight. 
It i^ cdfaiifloti to defclaitti against loading the me* 
moty; But what fehall be dode ? The memory ttf 
boys in |;eneral is abundantly capacibus. If it is ndt 
filled with valuable ftimiture, it will be crowded With 
idmbef } it will be thb rfepoftitbry bf triies, of rafaitiesj 
and perhaps df ric^is; How much tilore desirable* 
that it should be stored with fine sentiments and 
beautiful didtioti, selected flrofli the idobleifet Writers 
whoiB tfee world ever produced ! Hbndiir, ipMt, 
liberality^ will be acquired) by committing to me- 
mey tiK< thtitt^lits tMi woitl« ttf fiiie writtrif tai 
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heroet^ and of worthies^ who eminently shone in 
.every^ species of excellence. Its effects in polishing 
• wd refining the taste, are too obvious to be catted 
in question.. . There are abundant instances, living 
as well as dead, of its peculiar influence in embel- 
lishing the mind> and giving it a gracefulness which 
no other ornaments can supply. 

As soon,, tl^erefore, as the Latin grammar is per- 
fi«^y learned by heart, I advise, that the practice 
<rf'our ancient schools should be universally adopted, 
and that passages of the best classics, construed as 
a lesson on the day, should be given as a task to be 
lewnxed iwmoriter at night. Habit will render it 
no leser easy than it i* beneficial. 



SECTION XI. 



ON. IMPROVING THE MEMORY, 



• .* 
Hi^ijIRII pAp' yhp HiZwri rix^as, &v7j^ 9t aZiSaierJos, '' The memory bestows the 

arts jbpft it Tt-npt its4dfto.be learned by art.";- . Philostratus. 

The great and obvious utility of the memory has 
tirgied the ingenious to devise artificial modes of in- 
creasing its power of retention. The great orator of 
Itome> whose judgment and experience, as well as 
his gemus, give great weight to his opinions on 
didactic subjects^ has spoken rather favourably of 
the menwriaJechnica, or artificial memory. But, not- 
withstanding the authority of him, and of other truly 
ingenious writers, the art is rather to be considered 

?ts a curious than an useful * contrivance, and it is 

•* ' < , , ' • ■ . ' . ■ —- — ■ ' I I 

* Si quis unam piaximamque a me artem memoriae queerat, exerci^ 
t^tia es| et labor ; multa.cogitare, et (si fieri potest) quotidie poten- 
tiisimum est. Nihil sequ^ vel augetur cur^ vel negligehtia intercidit. 
If any one asks me what is the one great secret for the improvement 
^tk9 fnenwiyi I shall answer, exercise y praciiee, labQun It is 
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rejected by ^uintiliati. Few have really availedf' 
themselves of it ; and many who have attempted to' 
acquire it, have only added to the obscurity of thfeir 
conceptions. ' ' 

That mode of improvement, then, may be totally' 
laid aside, and may be numbered among the ianciftd 
inventions, which serve to amuse the idle and 4he 
speculative, without being reducible to general and' 
practical utility. The only infallible method ofaug^ 
menting its powers, i^ frequent, regular, and well-' 
directed exercise; such exercise, indeed, as it is" 
commonly led to use in the classical schools, where ^ 
a night seldom passes without a task appointed for^ 
the exercise of the memory. 

In order to improve the memory, it is necessalry 
to acquire a confidence in it. Many render it treach-- 
erous by fearing to trust it ; and a practice has- 
arisen from this fear, really injurious, though ap» 
parently useful. It is the practice of committing td 
writing every thing which the student remarks and 
desires to remember. Nothing is more common^, 
and nothing more effectually frustrates the purpose ' 
it means to promote.* It is better that many things 
should be lost, than retained in the table-book, 
without confiding in the memory. Like a generous 
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highh^ (Conducive to ihis end, to call to mind many thingSy and if 
possible, "every day. Nothing is so much improved by care, orJjalU 
to decay by neglect y as the memory. Quintilian. 

* Ilia, quae scriptis reposuimus, velut custodire desinimus, et ipsfi. 
gecuritate dimittimus. Those things which we have once cornmitted tn 
writing, we ceOse, as it were, to guard, and we lose them by thinking 
ih)em irint> danger of being lost* »■ Quintilian- 

Meyt^ §€ <lw}MKri TO MH FPA^EIN, a>X Uf*oa>^av€af. w yap €r< t^ 
7pa^Wa iA.ri owe iiiv€<r€7y, " The first method of keeping what we ^dshi 
to retain is, not to commit it to writing, but to trust It to the menaofy i 
for it is scarcely possible that written memoranda should dot slip ftcta 
the mind," - PxAOfOw- 



6, ^?^f^^h ^ijue4TipK. 

fi4^R^r*^« fl^mpry will rep^y li^l^itR^l p0nft4pftpe 

. Tl^js^pg 9F^ jilJuiiiciQiis and mit^]rate persqp§, w\\q 
consider the cultivation of the memory ^ the fir§t 
objieal: iqi ed^cf^ti9f^ T^^y thinly it is tq bp Ipa^jsd 
ifiih hiitQ]4c^j f(^|u^tii^^ §1^4 W^^ cbronqlqgical dat^s. 
Tliaygutert^n g mejtft ftpij:)ioa of thp spholar, who 
c^f^qf f^fHl^e mat^r$ of fiict^ b^W^Y^i' ^FfVl^! ^^^ 
sp^% ^f*? ¥^^ pf W^ ^v^l^tf bpweyer dpiibtful or 
ip^ignifipant. Tb^y P^f^^i (9 bfti^p thi^i cb^^ptef 
af^d verse mentioned p]i every citatiop, aud are 
mof^ pleased wi(b tb^t jittle accuracy, tb^i^ ^itl^ ^ 
juj^jt ^^oUection qf a be^u^ifirl passage;^ of a striking 
sentiment^ But to labour \o femember unideal 
dfMt^ ^j^ uninteresting trans^p|iqns^ fnnst ever be 
ai^ ir]^^p]|ie Bt)i4y to a lively genius ; and he who 
s^U ir^u ypufig persons in this labqrious tracks 
w^l givp thpm ^ disgust fqr literature. It is to feed 
tlip^ witb the bwsfeft ,Qf learnings which, as tbey are 

both dry and bsrd, affprd neithpr pjpgispre nor nou- 

rifibment. Let tb0 reading be plejtsant and i^triking, 
sund tbfi la^mpry wUl grasp and retain aU that is 
i^ppient fp? the purpq^p^ of valuable improyen^^nt. 
Tbdre IB pns cirppmst4»P^ wbiph has had an ui^- 
fil¥OU»blp infln^nc? qu ftspiring at tbp eiccelUupp of 
a retentive memory. An idea has prevailed, that 
mtffkQTf 9||d gP^ius are seldpn^ united. To bp pqs^ 
sMsed of niemory, in a great degree, ha^ led somp 
to conclude^ that genius was deficient ; and all pre- 
t^i}§ipns to memory bave been readily sacrificed for 
tb« l^rp^it of pp«f§e§sing genius. Popp's famous 
lines, in wbiph he says, that the be^msi of ^ warm 
i|)e|agination dissolve the impressions on tbe memory, 
seem to have induced those who wished to be 
tt)o\i^tit p pof ^% 9^ i^p iinjqg^^tion, to neglect 
tiieiv iBtmory, in order to possess one symptom qf 9 



&m iqa9giii»tioft, BMt I ligUeve th» renit^k of the 
uiconaisteney of great genius ^nd great mei^oryv it 
not univemlly true. There are iu&tance»» among 
the U?ing, as well as the dead, whieh proye some-: 
thing against its universality. It is, however> often 
true i and Pope's opinion is authorised by Ari^otle*^ 
It pannot he d^ni^d, that nature has made a dif? 

ference in dispensing the pow^ of retaining idei^. 
If we may believe some accounts, she has some- 
times formed prodiges in this species of excellence. 
Muret relates, that be recited words to the number 
of thirtyrsix thousand, some of, them without mean- 
ing, to a young man, who repeated them all immeT 
diately, &om the beginning to the end, and firom the 
end to the beginning^, in the ^ame order, without a 
moment's hesitation or a single mistake. Miracu- 
lous, and even incredible, as this may appesur, Muret 
tells us, there were innumerable witnesses^ to the 
truth of the fact» ^d mentions many nai:pes of fe- 
speet^ble pprsons who were present at the repet]-: 
tion. Many other instances might be selected from 
authors of sdlowed veracity ; but they are so diflfer-r 
ent from that which falls within tl^e experfe^cp qf 
mankind in geperal, as scarcely to gain credij;. If 
they are true, they afford encouraging motiveci for 
the cultivation of a faculty, which has sometimes 
been advanced to so high a degree a, perfectiop.f 






sof^ q| «L Sopj) i^d of a bfi^ i^eipory ar4 not of th^ 9a]9ie sfirt of if^^. 
\f^\ b§a fiK tb^ most p^ ik^ flow !|JrQ of a gpj^, ^nd thp .quick $^ 
apfxr^h^ipy^ qf a bf4 m^fpory," A&X9T9T. 

Qimc qui f ^c^Tf^Pt, pod mH «uaquam )it ipi^ xxOi^s^m^ €9A%t i 

^b^Mia laie^ ^ii^ ^ y«i k W, u| m ^r^didm^, i^t i^pur^t. /$ if 

sai^ tk^§ aif^a .^om« ^^ can do 90 now ; bvt I never l^t^yft hSSPPU4 
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In giving^ great attention to the cultivation of the 
memory, there is danger lest it should be overladen 
with minute objects ; a circumstance highly inju<^ 
rious, especially in the course of education. Let it 
therefore be considered, that a good memory,* ac- 
cording to a similitude of Erasmus, resembles a net 
so made as to confine all the great fish, but to let 

« 

the little ones escape. 



SECTION XII. 

ON ILEARNING (SR££K, AND ON THE INTRODUCTORY BOOKS. 

Pritnum igitur istis Grsecas Uii^e osoribus ita responsum volo, omoem ele- 

■ gttatem doctriaam, omnesn cogpditiboem di^am hominis ing^nui stadio, 
uno verBoy quicquid usquam est politiorum di&cipUnarum nuUis aliis qaam 
Grscorum libris ac literU contiueri. In the Jirst place., I would infiurm the 

' gentlemen wh» have coneeived a dUlike to Greek, tluU all elegant leammg, 
all knowledge worthy the pursuit of a liberal man, in a word, whatever 
there is of the politer parts of literature, is contained in no other boohs than 

^ those of the Greeks, • Muretus. 

It is not surprising that persons, who have not 
partaken of a liberal education, should have no just 

to meet with them; one would, however, believe it, if it were only 
for this reason, that he who .believes that such things have been, may 
Aojpe that they may be again, Quintilian. -* 

* Some persons seem to think, that a good mefnory consist^ in- 
retaining dates and minute particulars; but I believe, .that tbp^^' 
s^ reader remembers but few dates and few minute particulars, he may 
yet retain all the necessary general ideas and valuable conclusions. 
He Will see a wide aiid beautiful arrangement of important objects; 
while another, who stoops to pick up and preserve every trifle, will 
have his eyes constantly fixed on the ground. It is not enough that 
the mind can reproduce just what it has received from reading, and 
no more ; it must reproduce it digested, altered, improved, and re- 
fined. Reading, like food, must show its' effects in promoting growth; 
since, according to a striking remark of Epictetus, ra wp^cJa, w xV^ 

n&I^ANTA/EPIA Ha tpifot kcu FAAA. "Sheep do not show the shefK 
herd how much^ they have eaten, by producing the grass itself ; but 
after they have inwardly ^geoted the pasture, they produce outwardly 
wool and milL? £pi€tbtfs» ^ 
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idea of its extent and value. Writing, arithmetic, it 
little French, and a good deal of dancing, with a 
very small portion of the first elements of Latin, to 
enable tha boy to say that he once learned Latin, 
are deemed quite sufficient, by the rich lower orders, 
to form the literary attainments of a gentleman. 

With respect to Greek, it is often thought totally 
superfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea of Greek com- 
prehends in it all that is dull, difficult, horrid, un- 
couth, useless, and pedantic. 

In consequence of this ignorance, and these pre- 
judices, we find the sons of opulent parents, whose 
circumstances would enable them to live a life of 
literary leisure, rendered incapable of it, by having 
been kept in their youth from the knowledge of a 
languag:e most beautiful in itself, and the source of 
all that is elegant and ingenious in polite letters. 

' I grant, that a superficial knowledge of Greek, 
like a superficial knowledge of Latin, or of other 
languages, is of little value. But why must the 
knowledge of it, which a boy is to acquire, be su- 
perficial? Evidently from the trifling notions of 
the age, the ignorance of the parent, and his false- 
ideas and prepossessions. The natural faculties of 
boys are as good now, as in times when Grecian^ 
literature was more generally and successfully cul- 
tivated. 

I will venture to affirm, that a knowledge of the 
Greek will contribute greatly to adorn the gentle- 
man, while it is essential in a scholar. It will lead 
him to the fountain-head. It will enable him to 
judge of composition with taste. It will point put 
to him, with precision, the meaning of many words 
in the English language, which are daily used, and 
of far the greater number of technical terms in every 
art and science. The Greek authors are indeed so 
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celebrated, an4 have bee^ ^o imiversally ve^d, tji^tr 
one would think no man af lettereii wfop possesses 
sen$e and spirit, would yolunt^rily forego the perusal 
qf them. Homer, we all l^now, has always l^ept his 
place as the noblest writer whpm the world ever pro- 
duced. They who thin]j^ they shall discpver his 
transcendent e^sicellence in any translation, are great- 
ly mistaken. 

I am sure, an acquaintance with the Qreek ppets 
and philosophers* would be highly favPurable to 
the prevalence of good sense and liberal sentiments, 
as well as of good taste. But I kpow how readily 
ignoi-ance, indolence, and prejudipe, will pppose nay 
doctrine. The present age is disposed to pursue com- 
pendious methods of education, which terpunatp in 
external and shallpw attainments. And unless a 
timely check is given, the next age will be led to neg- 
lect solid improvements still more than the present ; 
fyr as solid in^provempnts become less generiftlly un- 
derstood, they will be less generally esteemed. 

With respect to the best method of attaining the 
l^ijowledge of Greek, I own I am prepossessed in 
favour of that which already prevails in our capital 
schools, the utility of which has been already proved 
l)y reppatpd experipncp. The b^st Grecians of our 
country have been trained in tl^e establijgfhed manner, 
and at the ancient grammar schools. 

*■ • 

"~~: T-' "rm — . ■ . — r — ' .. ; ; — t. — ' .;... : — : : — i — 

vf^fe fhe most heroic co^afcd^r^cy fhat ey^r p^i^^pd, Thf y ^er^ t}i^ 
politest^ the I^Eavest, ^.nd tl^^ wisest of men. In the short space of 
little more than a century, they became such statesmen, warriors, 
orators, histopans, pbysiciate, poets, oritica, painters^ sculptors, ^urchi- 
t«cts, and, last of a3l> philPM^bei^t 4h9t (we Pfui b^ly he)p coi)i;i4er- 
i{g that g[pi4^n pf fiod, ap a profiffeotial «y^f ^i h^^^ 9^ ^W^ P^" 
t\fff^ to sb^F |9 ^^M f!^J^^\\9^ ^^ speciQB might ascend. 

•^* l^o'w th^ language qf these Greeks was truly like themselves^, it' 
was conformable to their transcendeatandianiirersal genius. ' Hsr^xs 



»SfiTOe innavatQirs h^ve, however, appe^r^d ift thig 
depfirtf^QQt \ ^4 they b^v^ wished 4^at Gre^^s: mig^i; 
be l^iight pceyiously tp Latin. Qther^ b^ve i|i9iste4 
that (SpBgk girammars writtjgiB in Ljitin ar(3 absurd, ^sf 
thpy tend to incirease (he difficulty ; but this objpe- 
tiQn fjptUs to the g]?ouud if Latin is firsf; acquired. 

Those whq lyisb that Grepk shpuld be taught be- 
fqre \^tm, are i|i some degree authorise4 in their 
opl^iqu by the great Erasmus.^ Though! have a 
gre^ respect fpr the geniiis ^pd judgment of ^V9^- 
mus^ I must dissent frqtn his opinion qu this subject. 
My reason for insisting that ^atin should be first 
taught )s^ that Latip is indisputably more universally 
useful than Greek ; f and that many who remain at 
school pnly tp the age of thirteen pr fourteen, are 
eqs^bled to carry away with th^m a knowledge of 
Latin> which, though very superficial, may yet be 
seryiceable ; whereas, if Qreek only had been taught 
them^ they might indeed have made spme proficiency 
in it, but they would have been totally ignorant pf 
Latin; and I believe their Greek without Latin 
would be pf little value. Every experienced scholar 
will cpinci4e with my sentiments on this subject, 
and there i^ little 4^Pg^r that the present method 
sbQuld be reversed in public, though it may some- 
times in private, tuitipn. 

There are yariqus gr^mmar^, all strongly reeomr 
mendad by their e4itpr^, as containing something 
superipr to all that precede4 their publication. I 
prefer either the Eton, or that published by Grant, 

* Hb argument, derived from tbe opinion of Quintilian, who directs 
his papil to learn die Greek before Latin, is fallacious, and not at all 
to t&e purpose ; for Latin was the natiye language of Quintilian. 

f Ad usum, Latina lingua potior est : ad doctrinae copiam, Graaca* 
For common use Latin is preferable ; for the purples ofej^tensiv^ 
learning, Greek, Muretu^. 
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and afterwards by Camden, for the use of West- 
minster school. Dr. Ward's edition of this is printed 
with a type and paper which greatly recommend it ; 
for a beautiful type, in Greek books intended 
for the use of schools, is found to be very advanta- 
geous. I select the Eton grammar for the sake of 
uniformity, and because it has been long and success- 
fully used. Many masters prefer Holmes's Greek 
grammar to all others ; but though it has great merit, 
I see no reason for exploding those established gram- 
mars, by the assistance of which the best scholars of 
this nation arrived at their eminence. 

On first going over the grammar, I would recom* 
mend an attention only to the principal parts of it. 
An application to the minuter particulars,* on first 
entering on the study of a language, certainly im- 
pedes the scholar's progress. When the declensions of 
the nouns and pronouns, and the formation of the 
verbs, are once learned, I advise that the scholar 
shall begin to read one of the chapters of St. John's 
gospel in the Greek Testament. The Greek of this 
evangelist is remarkably easy ; and I know of no 
book whatever so well calculated to initiate a boy in 
the Greek language, as the Greek Testament. I do 
not say, that the style is the purest and most elegant; 
but I think, at that early period, when Greek is read 
only to exemplify grammatical rules, purity and ele- 
gance are less required than perspicuity .f After ten 

* Vulgo miilta inferciunt grammaticae plane philosophica, quseque 
a tenera aetate intelligi nequeunt, TJiey commonly insert many 
things in a grarrtmar which are absolutely philosophical, and which 
cannot be understood at a tender age, Vossius. 

t Many object to the Greek Testament, because it abounds with 
Hebrew and Syriac idioms 5 and this is true ; and it is certain, that 
the purity of the Greek language may be learnt better from Xenophon, 
and other classical authors ; but, as many who receive a classical edu- 
cation are designed for orders, and as all are deeply interested in the 
contents of the Greek testament, and as, likewise, it is particularly 
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or twelve chapters shall have been carefully rea4, 1 
would let the student begin St. Luke, whose Greek 
is allowed to be better than St. John's. At this 
time, I should wish the scholar to begin his grammar 
again, and go through it with great accuracy. That 
which will now be read in it, will be perfectly un- 
derstood, and its use fully ascertained. When the 
greater part of St. Luke shall. have been read, and its 
grammatical construction and its particular words 
analysed, let the scholar begin some work of Xeno- 
phon, still repeating a portion of his grammar every 
morning. This will soon pave the way to Demos* 
thenes and Homer ; and when these are once under- 
stood, which I imagine, with diligence and good abi- 
lities, may be very soon accomplished, the scholar will 
be able of himself to pursue his studies in the Greek 
language, as far as he shall choose to proceed. And 
indeed I have no doubt, but that he will choose to 
proceed as far as he can, if his lot in life afford him 
leisure. For the pleasure he will feel, when once he 
enters deeply into the fine authors of ancient Greece, 
will lead him to prefer them to all others. He will 
then find, that the preference given to theni by all 
preceding ages, is not the effect of mere prejudice, 
as is supposed by the superficial student in Greek, 
who has never read enough to enable him to taste 

their excellence. 

Though my principal argument in recommending 
the study of Greek, is derived from its native excel- 
lence, and from the opportunity it affords of en- 
easy to boys, on account of their acquaintance with the matter, by 
reading and hearing the English^ I have thought it right to recommend 
it as an initiatory book. Experience and general practice seem to 
justify its use, notwithstanding the objections of the captious and con- 
ceited* Half the students in Greek study it for no other purpose 
than to read the Greek Testament : therefore the sooner they begin to 
inspect it^ the more likely to succeed in their principal olyect* 
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lai^g tttid ettnobling the bumab MM; Bjr l§jriit^ 
apeh the writitigs of the Greek philbsdj^heifisl, pb<st^, 
Arid historians ; yfet it itiay not b6 imptofigi' to adfl, 
for the sake of these who seek profit froili liBfeHl 
studies^ acfeording to the yiilgar idea of the word 
prbfiti that the knowledge of the Greek greatly flici- 
litates the practice of some lucrative prbfes^ititiil. 1 
cannot understand how it is posi^ible fbr a pbj^l^icikfc 
toadqiiit hitti self with tolehible Credit, ilhacqtiaihtfeft 
with Greek. Almost all the terms he uses are Gl^feek 
words, written in Rdifiah Characters. The ^ubottti- 
nate practitidher in medicine would alsd find HiS eth- 
plbym^iit much easier and plfejEisantet, dnd his Chk- 
racter moi* respectable; if he Tverc! ihsthicfcd iii thfe 
meahiiig df the wdrds which he every day usBs, knd 
which he cUhhot clearly and fblly ttfidfemafid, ^itfi- 
oxit knowing the language whence they are ithiiife- 
diateiy, arid without alteration, transplanted.* 

Sotiie IStte writers, however, who haVe censuted 
the established tried es of education with dllthfe free- 
doiti of dogmatical dictation, have hinted, that Greek 
is utterly untiecfessary. Orie of therii in plaih teriris 
informs us, that it can neither be useful nor dma- 
ihehtal. He recommends it to all who are hot to be 
divines Or physiciatis, *^ not to waste so muCh time, 
as even to learn the Greek alphabet.^' Such a doc- 



* One may add, that thfe phjfessors and subordinate pfactitioners in 
the law also appear to. great advantage, when they hare ehjoyted the 
benefits of an education not nominally) but truly, liberal and learned* 
It would not then be said, as Milton expresses it, *' that they are 
allured to the trade of the law, grounding their purposes not on the 
prudent and heavfenly conteniplation of justice and equity, which was 
never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing thbughts of liti- 
gious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees." MiltoS's Tractate; 

f Yet eveh Rousseau confesses, that the understanding is greatly 
improved by learning lariguagfes ; supposing that they were not in 
themselves useful. 



im^A^ thid Will bftett be Well if«ceiV6cl> Bltice bdtb 
igiieMilbg fthd indeleiie^ Will Bel etfef i«ftdy tb tote ift 
it^ f£iT«Uf : Add to this, that th6 at tachtil«nt bf maiiy 
tb ^iipl^iity, Will teftd theih to itdopt alttibst ati^ 
iieW tod ftltiuiiibleopihioii^ Wheii iidvilnd6d with eon- 
fldfettce; Biit to the l^r^vatehbe bi sttch ill-grotitld6d 
tibtibiis; We maf attiibtite mdch of the levit jr add thfe 
Superficial knowled^b, Which disgrabe sbine of thbsfe 
fkhk^ ^iilbtig tis; Whd yik&i to b^ bafiy initiated ih the 
WiSdoni of iM Stieienf d, through thb medium tif the 
She l^gdiige bf tilbietit Athens ti^ Well a^ Mdietit 

The b^pbielis df the e^ttlbli^hed ittbdes, 6hd the 
eiteihies td Greek, Mv^ §eidOtu been solid scholars ; 

khd sahie httve Vettttifed to luspeeti, that they hate 

^ih giiiity bf a cbdiiriQin ^fabtibe; that bf bbtidenlii- 
ing what they do ilbl \iiide^slahd: 



SElCtlON Xill. 

ON mAKINO a PROFICIBNCt IN dREEK. 

AU^ i&ai is tiie breck tdii^e, ftoiil its {>rdprie<7 aoli unitersdjityi MdfUi lor ftil 
tUat ii gMttl, tild ill tbat iil btautiftil id k^aj sitbjectj and under erery forih 
of writing. Hermes. 

Thosk who are ready to acknowledge the excJel- 
ledbb bf the Greek l^giiage, are deterred iVom the 
ptirstiit of it by ideas of its diflftculty. They assert, 
with Soide truth, that few niake Such a proficiency 
iti Greek j as tb derive all the iidyantages from it 
Whibh it mi^ht ASbtd, arid that they do not often 
fibd {& the world those Who can redd it With ease or 
With pleastlire; 

With respect to its difficulty, it is certaihly a copi- 
ous language. It requires ihuch and ysuious reading, 
to gain a competent knowledge of the primitiTt 9t 
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tadical Words.^ But it is also a language which 
iafoouuds in compounds and derivatives, the meaning 
of which may be easily known, by knowing the 
simple and original words. He who has acquainted 
himself with a small number of the most useful 
^radicals, will be able, with a little sagacity, to dis- 
cover the meaning of many words in any bopk writ- 
ten on a familiar and obvious subject. By reading 
such a book, he will probably find his knowledge of 
original words in some degree increased. He goes 
on to one less easy. His knowledge of the language 
is enlarged by insensible gradations, and he at last 
acquires a deep and a masterly skill, by perse- 
verance indeed, but without much painful labour. 
He may select such authors as will amuse him as he 
proceeds, and, like a pleasant companion in a jour- 
ney, be a substitute for a vehicle. 

I will point out a few authors, with the order in 
which they may be read. I dictate not; for the 
books and the order may be changed, with great 
propriety, by a better judgment. But as I write a 
practical treatise, I have already said I must descend 
to particulars. I presuppose, that a progress has 
been made in the Greek grammar and in the Greek 
Testament. 

The works of Xenbphon are in general remarkably 
easy. The sentences are short, and the ideas fami- 
liar. I will not now descant on the sweetness of his 
diction, and his other beauties. I will only adviise, 
that either his Memorabilia, his Cyropsedia, his 
Anabasis, his little but elegant treatises on the Cha- 
Tacter of Agesilaus, and the Spartan and Athenian 
Polity, may be read immediately after the Greek 
Testament, or with it. 

' * Yet the Greek roots have been computed not much to exceed three 
tboittand. 
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The Dialogues of Luci&n are - too entertaining - to 
be omitted. The Greek is pure, but rather -more 
diffifcult than that of Xenophon. They may be read 
after some progress has - been made in Xjenophon. 
But as morality is of great importance in early youth, 
and as it may be learned in great perfection from the 
Greek authors, I wish that no very particular nor 
very long-continued attention may be paid to Lucian 
at, school, though his wit and his language are highly 
excellent. To accustom boys to laugh at every thing 
serious, may have an ill effect on their future con- 
duct. I recommend Epictetus, and the Table of 
Cebes, and all the Socraticae Chartae exhibited by 
Plato and Xenophon, to be more frequently > and 
more attentively read than the works of the laughing 
and sceptical philosopher. 

Wlien these books are once properly studied, the 
scholar should be immediately advanced to the 
highest class of Greek literature at school, to Homer, 
Plato j and Demosthenes, and in the dramatic walk 
to Sophocles or Euripides.* Neither should he be 
contented with reading only a few passages, but 
should go deeply into them, study them with great 
and long attention, and receive such an impression 
from them as shall induce him to read them a:gain 
when he leaves his school, and to make them' the 

* I think it, ajt this stage of improvement, a very good method to 
make the boys translate passages of some easy author into Greek a^ 
a night's exerdse. Though they certainly will not at first write Attic 
Greek, yet, however imperfect the style, they will gain by it a great 
knowledge of the vocabulary. 

It must, however, be remembered, that at school theias is. not tioiat^ 
do evexy thing that is desirable. The ihfMre useful things must take^ 
place of the less useful. In writing modern Greek for the public eye, 
I apprehend there is more conceit an^ pedantry, than real use, ex- 
cellence, or true genius. 

VOL. IV. C 
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oempanion^ ofhi^ }ife. Their oonveivation will exalt 
bis i^n^ ^wi « give hm dignity. 

At schpp]^ it 19 impos^ibl^ to go through thewcnckg 
of ^ very TolumiDous author; neither is it required. 
It -i^ the business of the school to qu^ify the student 
(p go ^through the^i by him&elf- ^elections are, 
the^^iQFe> fHibUshed fpr the ,use of schools^ But I 
ft(m>sprry to observe, that tbe knowledge of many 
^yer ie^ptend^ beyond those selecibions. They joidge 
of 'Ptfito from Foster s editiw, oSh\mw from Kent's, 
of J3iemodthenes from Mounten^y'&« Ti^pugh th^s^ 
3M»d ^ilar s^lpptipAs ms^f be yery jaidi^ious, ^and 
qu(it$ ^)}lQS<)ieAt in schools, yet I would by no moms 
wMh the stchQlar to conane his curiosit^y withm 
Umits ^P ns^TQ^w. JUt him dig tl»e ^mine deepeor wA 
wider, and he will find treasu(i?e m akmndwae. . Ifit 
hhn aacend high^r, and he %Wtill wew * |>fV)^|>oct no 
\e$^ beauiiful tha^ ei^^te^sive. 

{ wi$h a very <^nsiderable alteration and 'impr^ove" 
oaent to hfd made iti the method of i;eading Grei^ ; 
but tii^ere is little reason to suppose that it will uni- 
versally jUke place. I wish to see editions ^GAei^ 
authors uni^^^«ally used in s<:^ools, without Latin 
tranalations. For my own pwt, J am ^onmced, 
that the practice uniformly adopted fpr many ages, 
of givii^g a Latin translation of Greek books, is the 
principal reason that Greek has been less generally 
understood than Latin. Not but that some have 
proceeded successfully, notwithstanding all impedi- 
ments ; and I believe at present, and in our own 
country, Greek is well understood. Several living 
writers have given indubitable proofs of tlieir eacoel- 
lence in it ; among whom may be most honourably 

enumerated the philological emendator of Suidas.* 

I ^ ' — ■ > ■ ■ ... ' 

* Mr. Toup : o /xajcap*Tijf. 
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If we look back, we shall find a numerous and disr 
tinguished train, who, while they adorn the literary 
annals of our nation, afford most animating examples 
for the aspiring student of the present age. 



SECTION XIV. 

ON THE StUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Ut ipse ad meam ntilitatem semper cum Grircis Latina coDjuoxi, neque id m 
pbilosophia tantUm, sed etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci; idem tibi 
censeo faciendum, ut par sis in utriusque oratiouis facultate. As I have 
tUwdy^i ^th grea% •duvntage to mifsfii/j united the study of books in my ovn^ . 
language with Greek books, and that not in philosophy only , but also in 
eloquence ; so I think you should do, that you may be equally excellent in boiA 
. ianguages, Cic. to his Son. 

Nun enim tam praeclarum est scire latiae (he obviously means one's mother- 
tongue, whatever it may be), quam turpe nescire. To be well acquainted 
with one's native language, is not so much a thing to boast of; as not to be weU 
acgjuUnted with it, is a disgrace. Idem. 

Many parents are of opinion, that, while their 
sons are learning Latin, they are making no improve- 
ment in English. They are greatly mistaken. It is 
impossible to learn the Latin grammar without ac- 
quiring a valuable knowledge of grammar in general, 
and consequently of the English grammar. But it 
must be confessed, that many particulars of the 
English grammar cannot be learned, but by a parti- 
cular application to it ; and it is certain, that this has 
been long neglected in the most approved schools. , 
English undoubtedly ought to form a great part of an 
English gentleman's education. I think, at the same 
time, that if a boy has made a good proficiency in 
classical learning, he will be able of himself to com-^ 
pensate the want of particular instruction in this 
point, if he chooses to apply to it. Good sense, good 
company, and the reading of good authors, with a 
knowledge of grammar in general, will commonly 
make a scholar completely master of his own Ian- 

c« 
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guage. Several of our best writers were educated 
ait jtoblic schbok, where I believe ' the Engli^ 
grammar was not taught ; and I corijettrfre that the 
prelate who has written so excellent an Introduction 
to the English grammar, did not learn any part of 
it at his school as the business of his school ; but, 
like others, probably acquired his skill by private 
and subsequent study. 

To comprehend it, however, among the other 
objects qf scholastic pursuit, contributes to render a 
plan of education more complete. It is, indeed^ vefy 
desirable ; for I have known boys who, though they 
could write Latin grammatically, were unable, for 
want of this part of instruction, to compose an Eng- 
lish letter on a familiar subject without incorrectness, 
much more with elegance; and even some cele- 
brated writers in English have made egregious mis- 
takes in English grammar. Mere English scholars 
incur . great danger of misapplying words derived 
from Greek and Latin. False grammar and :ialse 
orthography very often disgrace their good sense 
and their knowledge of things and facts. : ; . :: 

I need not point out the proper introduction. 
Every one will anticipate me in choosing Lowth's. 
Some parts of it are unavoidably too difficult for 
a child's com^prehension. There are some little, in- 
troductions to it, adapted to the use of children, 
which may be sometimes used with great ad vaiitage : 
though perhaps it may be right to omit the English 
grammar till the child possesses a degree of intel- 
lectual strength, sufficient for the understanding of 
Lowth's Introduction. What little he learns before 
that time will be of no great value.* ^ , 



* It has been the opinion of some, that English Bhould be learned 
1>efore Latin ; and bishop LdWth seem^ toTecomm^jid it atrppgly ; bat 
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The best method of teaching the English .Grfiminar; 
is, I think, after having gone through Lowth, to cause 
ta be read, by one of the class, a passage of one of 
Addison's papers in the Spectator, and then to parse 
it accurately in the manner in which a Latin or Greiek; 
lesson }s usually analysed. All violations of gram-- 
mar, and all vulgarisms, solecisms, and Ijiarbarisms,- 
in the conversation of boys, and also in their; most- 
familiar letters, must be noticed and corrected. 

To confirm their improvements in. English, boys, 
must compose in it, as soon as they are capable of 
invention. Indeed, this is usually done in public > 
schools, and the advantages of it are universally felt, ; 
not. only in the walks of learning, but; in themercan-> 
tile and civil department. , Many boys go to public > 
schools, who are Resigned for commercial life. -The-, 
little JLatin they learn by the age of thirteen or four-) 
teen, when they sometimes leave the school fpr-thev 
accompting-rhouse, : may not be of great service to^ 
them; but the habit of composing in English, wiU^ 
enable them to write letters with ease and with ac-- 
curacy ; an acquisition, for which they will be obliged, 
to their school, as Jong as they live ; an acquisition; 
which will serve, distinguish^ and adorn them more. 



he recommends it in a Preface to his English Grammar ; and it is 
natural to go great lengths in recommending the importance of any 
book, art, or science, which we have 'been particuarly employed in 
improving or promoting. Quintilian, whose judgment may in general' 
be fully depended upon, says: A Grseco'sermone puerum incipere; 
malo : quia Latinus, qui pluribus in usu est, Tel nobis nolentibos 
se prjebet^ 

Gfie's own language will come spontaneously. Not so the Latin, or' 
any foreign language. Audit would be imprudent to employ an age' 
when the memory is most tenacious, and when the mind is confessedly 
best disposed to acquire foreign languages, in learning what will come 
of itself, to the. neglect of that which is highly valuable, and which, if 
neglected entirely in -youth, is usujdiy neglected for life. ' They may j^ 
indeed, be studied at the same time, and will be mutually assistants 
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^sm dny of the accomplishments which are merely 

dm^mentd. 

I Would coihptiehend, in the plan of instruction in 
English^ the doctrine of English versification^ as WeB 
as of prosaic composition. The various metres should 
be explained ; and such a manner of reading thetti 
pcnnted oiit, as tends to display their beauty and 
theit melody. 

I would advance a step higher. I would endea- 
vour to infuse into the higher classes not ohly a 
grammatical^ but a critical knowledge of the Ian* 
guage, and its authors. To the senior boys the 
beauties and defects of style should be shown. The 
opinions df judicious critics on our poets, historians^ 
orators, and moralists, should be laid before thetn 
aftid discussed w They should be taught not to fead 
ervery thing that falls into their hands, but to select 
' their books with judgment, and to assign a reason 
fbr their preference. They will thus acquire not 
only griammati<^al accuracy, but taste ; a quality, 
which will furnish them, during life, with pleasute 
]^Ure Atid refined ; to be able to relish which, besides 
the eKalted satisfaction of it, will characterise the 

true gentleman itidependently of fortune. 

As English cannot always be read with conveni- 
ence in classical schools, and during the school 
hours, it must be read in private by boys who wish 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of it. To complete 
the grammatical and theoretical skill which is taught 
by the instructor, let the pupil read the most elegant 
compositions in the English language. Fame will 
usually point these out ; but lest she should err, as 
she sometimes does, the advice of the living in- 
structor must be sought and followed. 

Though the study of a vernacular language is of 
high importance ; and though some instructors have 
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endeavoured to persuade their couutrymeii^ tbat it 
is sufficient for; ail the purposes^of life; yet the edu-* 
cation of him who has been confined to it t^iU be 
greatly defective. It may with truth be asserted^ 
that^ notwithstsoiding his attention may havet been 
directed to this sin^e object, he will never ooinpre:* 
hendjit so well as he will who is also conversant^ ix^ 
the ancient languages. The mere English scholaif 
Mj^U often be obliged tor tum( over his £tigli3h Die^ 
tionary.and, after all, W:fll< acquutt but an. imf^erfect 
idea of the many words which am directly derived 
from the Latin or: the Greek. 



SECTION XV. 

ON TUSFRBPARATION FOR A MSRCANTIUS LIFE. 

%wtuvov K€u rifjAiy iof^Koy, ^€up km rvp i^tra rovhvs ir€<pvK&ronf itvipm^ /rt. 
** Money indfeeii' can be poftsesied by any gortf of dhui'' wkMever ; but tbtf vir- 
• ttiou^aod boDoaraftdeyi and that wbicb ritet- to praise and gV»y«. ift>|teculiarlj^ 
the property of the godji> and of men who approach nearest to them in their 
natore." PotYiiiw* 

9uert longis.raitioniboaaiMiii 

Discunt in partescentum 4educere 

— «— At hac aninios erugo, £c. Hi>E3iT. 

Our youth, pn>flcient8, iit a doUer art. 
Divide a farthinp to the hundredth part. 
*< Well doney.my boy," the joyful father cries, 
<< Adatlon and subtraction make urwisr.**^ 
But whan* tlieTust of' wealth ipedlutetttlMCfloul. 
And monied cares tlie genius thus-control^.. 
How shall we d&re to hope, &c. FiUMciv; 

A GREAT wit of antiquity,, no less remarkable for 
the liberality of his mind, and his knowfed^e of the 
worlds than for his excellence in poetry, has cen- 
sured that mode of education which is confined to 
arithmetic. He has suggested that the mind,, from a 
constant attention in early youth to pecuniary and 
mercantile computations, contracts a degree oi rust 
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totally destructive of genius/ There is: certainly 
some truth in his' observation ;* but: it mtistbe con* 
sidered, that bur country differs from bis in many 
essential' particulars. Arms and arts were th^ chief 
objects of attention in Rome ; but Britain, ironv her 
situation and connexions, is naturally commercial; 
Commerce in Britain has acquired a dignity' un- 
known' in ancient times, and in other countries of ' 
Europe.' They who have been engaged in it have 
added a grace to it by the liberality of their educa^ 
tion and the generosity of their minds. Thife has in- 
troduced them to the company of those to whom 
their fortunes made them equal ; and they have 
appeared in the senate, and in society, with peculiar 
grace and importance- 

I mean, however, in this section, to advise, that 
they who are destined to a commercial life should 
not devote their time and attention, exclusively, to 
penmanship and to arithmetic. In whatever degree 
these excellencies may be possessed, they will never 
exalt or refine the sentiments. They will never 
form the gentleman. They are the qualifications of 
a hireling scrivener, and at this time in possession of 
some of the lowest and meanest persons of the 
community. 

But I would not be misapprehended. I know the 
value of a legible and expeditious hand, and the 
beauty of arithmetic as a science, as well as its use 
as a practical qualification.. They are absolutely 
necessary to the merchant ; they are highly useful 
to all. My ineaning is, that they should not form 
the whole of education, nor even the chief part of itl 
even when the student is designed for a mercantile 
life. For what is the proposed end of a mercantile 



Er*y [Mv h/yia-fAot; TOT STM^EPONTOS* vj 8 ApcTtfy TOT KAAOT. 
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life ? The accumulation of money.' And what is the use 
of money ? To contribute to the enjoyment of life.* 
But is life to be enjoyed with a narrow and unenlight- 
ened; mind ? If it is, what must be the enjoyment ? 
It inustbe low and disgraceful. A rich man, with- 
out liberal ideas, and without some share of learnings 

is ah unfit companion for; those in the rank to which 
he is advanced ; a melancholy consideration, that, 

after all the toils and cares of business, when a man 

has acquired a princely fortune, he must be excluded 

from the society of men of equal condition, but 

STuperior education, or be ridiculous in it ; that he 

must be unfit for parliamentary or civil employments, 

though the influence of money may procure him ad- , 

mission to them ! 

I really do not mean, in any thing I have said, to 
discourage, aji attention to writing and arithmetic. 
If: I did, I should with reason raise a very numerous 
party, who would not fail to be clamorous against 
my doctrine. My advice is, and I offer it with un- 
affected deference, that those who are intended for a 
genteel line of commercial life should bestow at least 
as much attention on the cultivation of their minds 
as on mechanical attainments, a mere preparation for 
the superintendence of an accompting-house. 

There is time enough for the accomplishment of 
both purposes, in the course of an education properly 
conducted, and long enough continued. At our best 
and most respectable grammar-schools,! opportu- 

* In order to which it is necessary to have acquired a sort of know- 
ledge, ov Ttjb W€pt rov ZHN, dXKoi Tijy vf/^ to ET ZHN. " Not that 
which regards mere animal life, mere eating, drinking, &c., but that 
which contributes to well livisg — ^the pleasures of a reasonable nature." 

Epictetus^. 

Qui uti scit' ei bona. Riches are goods to him alone who knows 
how to iise them, .....' Terence. ; 

t These are sometimes avoided, from an idea that they are ex- 
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nities are usually afforded for improvement lo writing 
and aritlunetic. Many instancea might be produced 
to show» that the classical and the mercantile disci- 
pline have proceeded with equal success. It is in*- 
deed true, that the \nriting of those exercises whidi 
are indispensably required in a classical course, 
retards the acquisition of a fine hand, because it is 
usually done in a careless and hasty manner. Btit 
it might, perhaps, be done otherwise. Grantmg that 
it cannot, yet surely one would abate somfething 
froto the excellence of a flourish, for the sake of 
acquiring ideas, and embellishing the mind' with 
just, generous, and noble sentiments. Is it worth 
while to forego the improvement of taste and literary 
genius, for the sake of forming a stroke in a letter 
with greater elegance, though not in the least more 
legibly ? for the sake of acquiring a mechanical 
habit, in which, after all, the scholar will often be 
surpassed bv the lowest apprentice, or the meanest 
derk of a petty office. 

J ■■■■ ■ ''■■ 1 I ;■ ¥ I t ■ ' •■ • ' ■ ! ■ I t I ■ I I 1.1 

peDsive. I believe they are seldom, more so than other reputable 

Schools. Ascham, speaking of the folly of parents in sparing expense 

in the education of their sons', though- not in other trifling or vicious 

vxattera^ says, *^lti& pitie. more oare is hadi to find, out rather a 

cunnynge man for their horse, than< a cunnynge man for> their chil* 

drei^. They say nay in worde ; but they do so in deede* For to the 

one they will gladlie give a stipend of 200 crownes by the year ; and 

fol^ to offer to the other 200 shillings. God, tiiajt sitteth in heaven^ 

Uugheth at their choice to skorne, and rewaideth liieir liberaiitiBas it 

ohould; foe hiB suffereth them to have tame and well-ordered hoxaes, 

but wilde and unfortunate children ; and therefore in the ende, they 
find more pleasure in their horse than comfort in their children." 

Roger Ascham. 

TiOei fAoc/eipu fMfSii ^*, WpcSI ^^XM^* 

liopwi tahxitlw, ^tX.oo'0^9^ rpiuioXoy, 

^' He gives his cook ten minae, his doctor a drachm, his toad-^ater 
fivie talents, his friend and counsellor smoke, his mistress a talent, his 
philosopher three halfpenoe. Crates. 
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I know it will be said, that boys who are destined 
to reputable merchandise, are usually taught Latin. 
But how are they taught it ? They are often placed at 
a school where the master teaches it not. He pro- 
fesses to teach only writing, arithmetic, and mathe* 
ndatics ; but, to complete his plan, he hires an assist- 
ant to teach Latin** The principal share of time and 
att^tition is devoted to writing and arithmetic. The 
parent desires it, and the master naturally gives 
these his greatest attention, as he professes to under- 
stand and teach nothing else. Seldom any thing 
more than the first elements of Latin are taught, and 
these, it may reasonably be supposed, in a very super- 
ficial manner. The boy leaves his school at the age 
of fourteen. He writes a fine hand, and casts ac- 
counts to admiration. His Latin he soon forgets • 
for he was never taught to dwell upon it as of great 
importance ; and, in general, what he knows of it is 
so little, that it is scarcely worth remembrance. 

When he has acquired his fortune, which he may 
very well do, with little other knowledge but that of 
addition and multiplication ; though he prides him<^ 
self on having had a liberal education ; yet he ac- 
knowledges, that he has found little advantage from 
the classics, and holds them in low esteem.f He 
declares, that a son of his shall adhere to the four 
first rules. He seldom looks beyond the circum- 
scribed horizon of the accompting-house, even whea 

* Quintiliano 

Ut multum ? duo sufficient. Res nulla minoris 
Constabit patri quam filius. 
To Quintilian, the schoolmaster, how much ? Two sesterces will 
be enough. Nothing will cost a father less than a son. 

Juvenal. 
f This disesteem may be accounted for by the old observation, 
Ignoti nulla cupido est. We have no desire for that which we know 
nothing about. 
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admitted into the .cquncil-chamber ; and he i^ontri- 
butes, both by his discourse and example, tt). bring; 
the classical mode of education into disjepute. He 
pretends to have been trained according to its. rules, 
and grounds his pretensions on the very little of Latin, 
grammar which he very imperfectly learned, in a 
very short time, when his attention was. almost con-- 
fined, both by parental and preceptorial authority, : 
to a mechanical attainment, and to, a single science.' 

I need not use argument in recommending the^ 
study of Fre.nch and geography to the intended mer-: 
chapt. Their obvious utility is universally understood.; 

It is well ki^own, and much to be lamented, that; 
the shafts of wit and ridicule have often been sucG.ess- 
fuUy thrown. at city magistrates, and other public > 
cl^racters, whose, offices ought to. secure respect;) 
This unfortunate circumstance , has been entirely, 
owing to that .defect in their eduction, which their: 
wealth could never compensate. Though thiey ought 
to qualify themselves for the desk ; yet they should 
recollect, that they are not to remain there always : 
but should let their minds be early imbued with that, 
elegance, which will remain with them, and consti-, 
tute.theia gentlemen, whatever may be their em- 
ployment.* . , 

* Homines rerum gerendarum gnari, ad negotia exequenda idonei 
fortasse sunt, et in specialibus judicio non malo utuntur. Venun con- 
silia'de sumiiiis rerum, 'eorumque inventio et administratio recta feli- 
cius a literatis promanant. Mere men of business are perhaps well 
enough qualified to manage common affairs, and in particulars have 
a pretty good judgment. But counsels of high moment, and 
theproper invention and execution of them, succeed best in the hands 
of men of letters. Lord Bacon. 
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SECTION XVI. 

ON' LBARMNO FRENCH AT SCHOOL. 

The French language abounds with authors ele- 
gant^ lively, learned, and classical. A scholar can- 
not, in this age, dispense with it. To be ignorant of 
it,'is to cut off a copious source of amusement and 
information. I need not expatiate on its utility to 
the man of business, and the ornament it adds to the 
accomplished gentleman. Its use and its grace are 
sufficiently understood. 

. But whether boys should begin to learn it so early 
as they sometimes do, admits of doubt. 1 need not 
observe, that the. lapse of a considerable time is ne- 
cessary to mature the mind as well as the body, 
like the body, the mind may, at a very early age, 
be overladen and contracted in its growth. I would 
therefore begin with the most important object, and 
lay a good foundation. The Latin grammar 1 con- 
sider as the most important object at that age, and as 
the avenue to future improvements. Let not the 
scholar then be introduced to French till he has made 
a progress in the knowledge of the Latin grammar. 

At the age of ten or twelve, and before, if the boy 
has. abilities, this preparation may be in a great 
measure completed. The knowledge of Latin wqrds, 
as well as of the grammar, will contribute greatly 
to facilitate the acquisition of French. 

French should by all means be taught gramma- 
tically. And when the pupil has not learned the 
Latin grammar, he must begin with the first ele- 
ments of the Fre^nch, and go through them accurately ; 
for sdme grammar must be learned with accuracy. 
But whenhe is acquainted with the parts of speech, 
arid tfie general principles of grammar in all Ian- 
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guages, which he will be by learning the Latin 
grammar, I cannot see any necessity for going over 
the same ground in a French grammar ; which, how- 
ever, is not uncommonly required, to the great im- 
pediment of the student. 

It will therefore require judgment in the French 
master, to select such parts only of the grammar as 
are absolutely necessary* These are of themselves 
sufficiently numerous. 

I will likewise recommend it to him to introduce 
the student to reading an easy author, as soon as the 
nouns, pronouns, and regular verbs are learned. This 
early entrance on reading authors greatly accelerates 
a progress in the French language, and, indeed, in 
all languages. The subject matter of a book, espe* 
cially if it be narrative and entertaining, alleviates 
the labour of acquiring the knowledge of a new lan- 
guage. But when the boy is confined during six or 
twelve months to the dry rules of a grammar, he is 
naturally induced to hate the study of a language 
which presents to him nothing but irksome toil. The 
perusal of an easy author not only makes the study 
pleasant, but also illustrates and fixes in the mind 
the rules of grammar. 

I believe the greater number of parents wish their 
sons to learn French, chiefly that they may be ena- 
bled to speak the language. This is certainly a 
valuable attainment ;* but I think an ability to read 
and taste the beauties of the celebrated French 



* It enables the boy to transact mercantile business, and facilitates 
the acquisition of money ; and is, for that reason alone, valued by 
many parents, who are not aware that isrctiJ^ta K&pa^^auw rw x7iy««7flr». 
'* Children are the chief of our possessions/' Chrysostom. 

The power of reading the many fine authors of France, is the fisst 
object of the liberal scholar ; though to speak it^ is highly necessary to 
a man of business and of the world. 
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writers^ is sdso highly valuable. If a istudent can 
learn to do both in perfection, it is doubtless most 
to be desired. But I have observed, that the French 
conversation of many boys, dismissed as completed 
from celebrated French schools, has been but a 
barbarous jargon. To learn to speak French with 
real elegance, and with fluency, it will be necessary 
to reside some time among the natives of France, 
and to write it correctly will require much time and 
attention ; but to read it even with ease, may be 
soon acquired with moderate application ; and it is, 
in every respect, an eligible acquisition. 

There is no necessity to point out the proper 
books to be read in the study of the French language. 
Those which are commonly used in places of educa- 
tion, are for the most part proper. They are, Gil 
Bias, Telemachus, Variet^s Historiques, and a few 
others, both entertaining and well-written. I will 
only give a caution, that none of Voltaire's books be 
admitted at a yery early age. Let the student, when 
his judgment is mature, select those books which he 
most approves, whatever they may be ; but let not 
the young mind be poisoned, on first entrance into 
life, by obtruding on its attention the writings of a 
libertine and a sceptic. 

Tl^re was a time when even profound scholars and 
celebrated writers, were unacquainted with French ; 
but it is 60 generally studied and understood in the 
present age, that to be ignorant of it is both a dis- 
grace and a disadvantage. It ought seldom to be 
omitted in education; for to the man of business 
it is always useful, and often necessary. To the 
scholar it is the source of pleasure and improvement. 
But yet it will not supply the place of classical 
learning; and it is a happy circumstance, that in 
most of the seminaries originally consecrated to the 
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study of the ancient authors only, opportunities ar:e 
now afforded for the acquisition of an elegant, and 
useful modern language.* 



SECTION XVII. 

ON THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS* 

Fac periculum in Uteris, 
Fac in Pa1ses4r4, in rousicis. Qiuelibenim 
Scire sequum est adulescentem, solertem dabo. 

Try Mm in leantijig^ try him in the exercises, in music, I will answer fur . i! 
he i^ well skilled in evr/y thing which a young gentlenum ought to know. 

Teb. 

It is not necessary to admonish the world of the 
value of accomplishments which contribute to ejc- 
terior grace. They are in their nature such as strike 
the eye of the beholder upon intuition. They render 
the impression, received on the first sight of a person, 
favourable to his general character, and they are, 
therefore, universally pursued. They ought to be 
pursued, but not without restriction. 

They are often considered, even by the parent as 
well as by the child, as of the first importance ; as 
more likely to contribute to good success in the 
world,f than solid merit. If this is really the case 
sometimes, and I am sure it is not always, yet it 
surely ought not to be so, and the reform should 
begin in the rising generation. Boys, therefore, 

* Italian is very desirable to a scholar; but it is not usually taught 
in schools. He that understands French and Latin will be able to 
teach it himself, for it is very easy to read and understand it, if not 
to speak it. Let him read a chapter or two every other day, for two 
or three months, in an Italian Testament, and he will soon be able to- 
read Guicciardini, Boccace, &c. 

t Parents, who profess Christianity, should consider that this worldf 
Ib but a part of their children's existence, and should be anxious to 
render education preparatory to a better state. 
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should be taught to valub. external graces only in a 
subordinate degree. Great care must betaken, that 
external show may not be viewed in so favourable a 
light as to appear capable of becoming the. substitute 
of moral and intellectual excellence. The too high 
estimation of the ornamental qualifications is, in- 
jurious to the individual and to the community. It 
causes a' neglect of serious and useful pursuits,, such 
as are necessary to the general welfare ; and it intro- 
duces ignorance, want of principle, levity of mind 
and behaviour, irreligion, and immorality. 

When the boy is. once taught to esteem religion 
learning, truth, benevolence, and a power-of be- 
coming useful to himself and others, as they ought 
to be esteemed, as qualities which do honour to 
human nature; and surpass all the little . arts, of 
pleasing by external deportment, as much as a:rfea- 
sonable nature exceeds the bestial ; then let :him!be 
introduced to the study of those arts, whose: true 
use and end are to cause virtue, who is lovely in Jier 
own nature; to appear still more amiable.* . . 

With these ideas in his mind, let the boy learn to 
dance.f It will contribute to his health and to his 

* Ora¥ <piiSa'€t to xaXM^ Ivtxoo'fA^ t^mi^ 

" When the fair form, which nature gave, is graced 
With virtuous manners, then whoe'er draws near 
Is doubly captivated." Menand^r. 

t Neque enim gestum componi ad similitudinem saltationis volo, 
sed subesse aliquid, in hac exercitatione puerili, unde nos, non id 
agentes, furtim decor ille discentibus traditus prosequatur. / would 
not have the carriage of the person composed so as to resemble 
dancing, but I would have something remain from this puerile eX' 
ercise, whence that graceful air, which was given iis when we learned 
to danccy may insensibtly steal upon us when we are not thinking of it. 

Ut recta sint brachial, ne indoctae rusticaeque manus, ne status in- 
decorus, ne qua in proferendis pedibus inscitia, ne caput oculique ab 
alia corporis inclinatiooie dissideant. That the arms be straight^ that 

VOL. IV. D 
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commend it to the literary student. His leisure 
hours should be spent in active diversion. 

I will in general advise, that, whatever orna- 
mental accomplishments the student wishes * to pur- 
sue, he may call to mind, what has often been 
repeated with a sigh, that life is short and art long. 
Much time and much attention must not be be- 
stowed, in the contracted space of human life, on 
objects which afford little rational pleasure, and no 
real advantage of any kind to the individual, or to 
society. It is, indeed; far better to consume time in 
employments merely innocent, than in vice or in 
malignant actions; but true, permanent, and heart- 
felt happiness is to be derived from a benevolent 
conduct, and frdm useful exertions. Ornamental 
qualifications and amusing attainments may please^ 
indeed, during the shbrt period of youth ; but, alas ! 
the old age which has no more than these to sup- 
port* 2i,nd recommend it, would be ridiculously con- 
temptible, if it were not truly pitiable. Men iare 
too little inclined to look. so far before them, and to 
provide for that period, which, if it is destitute 
of rational amusement and of solid improvements, 
must be spent either in a state of stupid insensibility, 
or in wretchedness. 

If the antediluvian duration of life still continued, 
what accomplishment is there at which an ingenuous 
mind would not aspire ? But to spend the greatest 
portion of threescore years and ten, in trifling or 
useless pursuits, is pitiable folly. 

^^■^^■■•■i^^^^"^"^^^"^^^^'^^^^"* ■"■ ' ■ M... -— -I.. .--■■■I ...M»....^I.MI ■■ ■! ^— ^^^i^— M ■ III H !■—■■■ 

* Observe what supports the great Cicero provided for hi« old age : 
in his letters to Atticus he sa^'s, Bibliothecam tiiam cave cuiquam 
despondeas, quamvis acrem amatorem inveueris; nam ego omnes 
meas vindemiolas eo reservo, ut illud subsidium senectuti parem . . . • 
Noli desperare ut libros tuos facere pcssim meos. Quod si assequor, 
•upero Crafisum divitiis : atque omnium agros, lucos, prata contemno. 
Takt care you do not engage your library to any one^ though you 
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SECTION XVIII. 

- • • • 

ON THB NECESSITY AND METHOD OFI^ARNING GEOGRAPHY, ETC. 

Totam licet animis, tanquam oculis, lustrare terrain mariaque omnia. One 
may survey the whole earth, and all the seas which surround it, in the mind, 
just M if they were presented to the eyes, Cic. 

There is nothing which contributes more to ac- 
celerate the improvement of the scholar, and to render 
his progress agreeable, than a proper care to present 
all the ideas with which he is to be furnished clearly 
to his apprehension. This is not often suflSciently 
regarded. Boys learn much of what they are* taught, 
by rote, often without any ideas at all, and almost 
always with confused and imperfect ideas. They are 
apt to consider their business merely as a task, 
without any view to valuable improvement; and if 
they can go through it with impunity, they are little 
solicitous concerning the advantage to be derived 
from it. 

Among other proofs of the imperfection and the 
confusion of boys' ideas, may be numbered their 
usual ignorance of geography, at the time they are 
reading history. At many capital schools scarcely 
any attention is paid to geography, especially among 
the younger boys ; who are, however, often engaged 
in reading Eutropius, Justin, Caesar, and many other 
historians ancient and modern, Latin and English. 

Obscurity and confusion are at all times painful. 
It is no wonder that boys, while they are unac- 
quainted with geography, appear to receive little en- 



should find an eager purchaser ; for I reserve all my little pro- 
perty to purchase this support for my old age. . . Do r^t despair of 
my being able to make your books my own, which if I do, shall sur- 
pass Crassus in ric^eSi and shcUl despise [all their lands, woodSp 
andmea4^mSf Cic. 
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tertainraent from histories which abound in amusing 
events. They are travelling in the dark. They see 
nothing around them distinctly; and, at the end 
of their journey, they find the consequence little 
more than fatigue. 

At a very early age, then, I would introduce the 
pupil to a knowledge of geography. But I would 
not place a geographical treatise iti his hattds. I 
would not burden his memory, or distract his it- 
tettti6n, with too matiy or too mimite partifiulbifs. 
1 would at first only give him the ttiaps of Europe, 
of England, of Italy, ahd oi Gi^eede. The/ should 
be such as are printed distinctly, and hot too fully 
crowded. The use of itiaps should be fatnilialrly 
explained ; and then the piipil will be well able to 
inform himself of the situation of principal places, 
and of Such as occur most frequently in reading ttie 
classics and the ¥loman historians. An&ient geo- 
graphy should at first engross his attention. The 
same method should soon after be used, to inlrbdiice 
him to a general idea of the modern. 

But as the pupil advances in age, fee must be led 
to higher improvements. Still t think the best and 
the easiest method is, to point out the places in 
maps, and hot yet to peirplex hhn With iaii uhenter- 
taitiing geographical treatise. 

When he has made considerable improvements in 
grammar and classical learning, he may enter on 
Cellarius. Not that I would recommen^ an atten^ 
tion to every part of this book at school. It will, 
I think, be fully sufficient to dwell with attentio^ 
on Greece and Italy. A knowledge of other coun- 
tries, sufficient for this period of life^ may be gained 
by a careful and repeated inspection of maps^ with- 
out reading long and dull Catalogues of proper natn'esj' 
a ihethod which tends to render difficult* ii6d disn. 
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gusting & iitudy in itself naturally pleasant ^d 
remarkably easy.* 

The facility and the use of this science will in^ 
duoe the judicious student to make a great progress 
in it. He will, therefore, study modern geography, 
even with more accuracy than the ancient* Fre- 
quent and attentive inspection of maps will avail 
him most in this pursuit, throughout all its parts. 
Whenever a name of an unknown place occurs in 
reading, let the student mark it in his pocket-book, 
to be searched for in the map at a convenient op- 
portunity. I do not think it right to turn imme^ 
diately from the book to the map, on every such 
occasion; because it will interrupt the c6ui^se of 
redding, divert the attention from the maii^ object, 
abd be the cause of losing some idea, or some im- 
provement of greater value than the knowledge of 
n loc^ situation^ 

There is a great abundance of treatises on this 
easy science. The vanity of some, and the hope df 
gain in others, have urged many to publish what they 
could coinpile without diflSculty. Cellarius I have 
recommended to the school-boy as a guide to ancient 
geography ) Guthrie I will recommend as a guide to 
modern* In that useful compilation he will find a 
great number of particulars, not merely geographical, 
^hich ought to be known to evety individual* Though 
D*Anvine*8 Geography id seldom used in schools, yet 
the scholar ought to be infoi?med, that his maps are 
held in the highest esteem. Their price alone pre- 
vents them from being universally received. 

* '* (jeography was but a sport, and like a pleasant vbyage to Us ; 
we fell down rivers in their gentle current, then put out to sea, viewed 
the coasts, entered the ports and cities, then went up the country, &c/' 

Bossuet's Acc. of the Educ. of the t)auphih. 

It may certsdiily be rendered a most pleasing diversion, if inter- 
gpeised with historical remar^. 
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Mathematical geography, or that part of it which 
is connected with astronomy, may be deferred till 
the piipil arrives at a mature age, unless he displays 
a very early genius and inclination for mathematics. 
The drawing of maps, and other minute labours in 
the pursuit of geography, may be desirable to a 
person who is designed for some employment con- 
nected with surveying or navigation, but are. an 
unnecessary toil to the liberal scholar. . For him, 
an attentive inspection of maps already drawn, to- 
gether with an. historical account of. places, will be 
fully sufficient. 

With respect to mathematical science, and those 
which depend upon it, -Ithink they cannot. often be 
pureued at classical schools, consistently with other 
studies more immediately necessary in early youth. 
The Elements of Euclid must not be omitted in a 
liberal education ; but perhaps they ought to be 
attended to at the university, rather than at school. 
Astronomy, and natural and experimental philosophy 
in all its branches, will also be more properly com- 
prehended in the course of academical studies.^ The 
lectures read in the universities on these subjects, are 
admirably well fitted to accomplish the ingenious 
pupil in these delightful and improving sciences. 
In those places, a large and costly apparatus is 
always at hand, and the professors who read lec- 
tures are, for the most part, men of great and solid 
merit, with little ostentation. 

*The laws of England mugt also be comprehended among the 
academical studies. The excellent institution of the Vinerian. pro- 
fessorship is a noble acquisition to the glories of Ox£)rd. But Black- 
stone's Commentaries, the first fruits of that establishment, hare almost 
rendered subsequent lectures unnecessary. These (especially the first 
and fourth volumes) well read will be quite sufficient for the liberal 
scholar, who studies not the subject with a view to qualify himself for 
a practical profession. 
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And yet if a J>oy has a peculiar turn for mathe- 
matics, it should be early cultivated ; as, indeed, 
should : all very predominant tendencies to peculiar 
excellence. Intervals may be found, in a course of 
classical study, for improvement in mathematical 
knowledge ; and I will recommend, as excellent 
performances, the books written by Dr. Wells* on 
these subjects, professedly for the use of young 
gentlemen. They will very successfully prepare th^ 
way for a future progress in the university. 



SECTION XIX. 

ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE COURSE OF EDUCATION 

AT SCHOOL. 

** Here .we may leara to ailorn and fashion our life after the virtues of others^ 
as in a lookiiig-glass." Plutarch. 

It must be remembered, that the most important 
views in . education are to open the mind for the 
reception of general knowledge, and to prepare it. 



* a 



Nothing/' says he in his preface to his Young Gentleman's 
Geometry, '' has more discouraged young gentlemen from entering 
upon geometry, than the notion, that a competent knowledge of such 
geometrical elements as are of most use in the common concerns of 
life, cannot be attained without extraordinary pains and time. And 
this notion seems to owe its rise to an opinion, that all Euclid's Ele- 
ments are necessarily to be understood, in order to attain such a 

knowledge To remove, therefore, this wrong notion, I haye 

reduced most, if not all those elements that are of the greatest use, 
and most requisite to be known by young gentlemen, under twenty- 
eight principal propositions ; viz. twelve theorems and twelve ]()roblems 
relating to lines and planes, and four theoremis relating to solids." 

Wells, 
In his other lit^e treatises also, he has given us a great deal of kernel 
with little shell. 
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ih particiular, for the rtception of that species and 
degree of knowledge which is required in the sphere 
destined for the exertion of its activity. It is not 
the business of the school to complete, but to pre- 
pai*e. They who pretend to teach every part of un- 
necessary knowledge, and to finish the improvements 
of the student during the time that can be spent in 
a school, are considered by the intelligent as de- 
ceivers and empirics. Those instructors do their 
duty well, who point out the various avenues of 
learning, and, by leading their pupils a little way 
into each, enable them to proceed alone in the years 
of maturity.* As many avenues as can well be com- 
prehended, without impeding the progress of the 
scholar, must be opened for his view, and for his 
admission, f 

History, therefore, must be included. But his- 
tory is a most extensive fields I would only intro^ 
duce the boy into a part of it, lest he should be 
discouraged and confused by the immensity of the 
prospects His attention should be confined to the 
more striking parts of ancient history, and to the 
history of his own country. 

With respect to ancient history, it is true, that he 
reads several original historians, as lessons at schooL 
But though from these he may derive a knowledge 

Euclid's Elements, however, it has been well observed, constitute 

the best introduction to rational logic, or the art of reasoning justly and 

accurately in life and in learning. As matters of taste, they also form 

most delightful subjects ; for pure intellectual truth is the mQ9t bes^u* 

^ dful object which the mind can contemplate. 

♦ Plato divided education into Propsedia and Piedia ; the one pre- 
paratory, the other perfecting. At school, we ought to pretend to no 
more than the Propsedia. The Paedia is the business of die university^ 
or of private application. 

t " T^e taking a taste of eveiy sort of knowledge is necessary to 
form the mind, and is the only way to give the understanding its due 
improvement to the full extent of its capacity." Lockb, 
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of the IbiigufegtS, I have Seldom found that he has 
i*cdVed Anf great addition to hidtoridal information. 
The reason of this is, that he seldom reads enough 
of them * that he reads detached passages ; or that 
he reads them at sudh intervals, as cause him to lose 
the thi^ead Of the narration. His attention is paid 
less tb the isubjeet, than to the expression. It 
canhdt well be dthei^wise } * for he reads Eutropius, 
Nepos, Justin, and Caesar^ at a time when his know- 
ledge of their language is very imperfedt^ and when 
the prihcipal object in vieW3 is to learn the meaning 
of Latin Words, both as they stand singly^ and as 
they are (Sbmbihfed in a sentence. The page of 
history at this period is only the instrument for the 
acSdomplishment of this purpose. f 

The best method of giving him a clear and a 
coifiprehehsive knowledge of atlcient history, is, to 
place in his hands some history well written in 
Etigli^h. The first and second volume of RoUin's 
Ahbiefit History will be very proper. Select Lives of 
Plutarch, the History of Rome by Question and 
Answer, commonly received, and Goldsmith s His- 
tory of Greece and Rome, :j; will give a boy as much 
knowledge of Ancient History as he can receive at 
school donsistently with his other occupations. Most 
of these I wish to be read by the boy, as the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hours. They can scarcely be 

ji^ '—^ ■-^— ■ ■' ' —^ : ^ 

• Nedue velim ego in prima aetate historiam cum Latinitatis dis- 
pendio aisci, cujus potior tunc ratio habenda. / would not at the 
earliest age htive history learned at the expense ofLatinityy which 
is then to be more valued. Morhof. 

f But let him early be taught to taste and be nourished by Livii 
lactea ubertais, the milky richness of Livy. Quintilian. 

X These were hasty works, compiled merely to supply present wants ; 
but, as Gddstaith certainly possessed genius, it has sometimes shonfe 
put atid irradiated the gloom of a dull compilation. 
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read in the school, without interfering with very; 
important pjursuits ; with pursuits, which cannot be 
postponed, like history, till the age of manhood. . 

I earnestly recommend an attention to the Greek 
and Roman history in particular ; not only for the 
necessary and ornamental knowledge which they 
furnish, but also for the noble, manly, and gener9us 
3entiments which they tend to inspire. He who, in 
his early age, has been taught to study and revere 
the characters of the sages, heroes, statesmen, and 
philosophers, who adorn the annals of Greece and 
Rome, will necessarily imbibe the most liberal no- 
tions. He will catch a portion of that generous 
enthusiasm, which has warmed the hearts, and di- 
rected the conduct^ of the benefactors and ornaments 
of the human race. 

A L^tin and Greek scholar must not be ignorant 
of the annals of his owU: country. If this should 
be the case, he will appear inferior, in the eyes of 
common observers, to many boys whose education 
has been in other respects much confined. They 
are in themselves capable of rewarding his attention 
most, amply. A very particular study of them may, 
indeed, very properly be deferred till a more ad- 
vanced age,* but a little introductory knowledge is 
certainly desirable at the school. I know not a 
better book for the purpose of communicating it to 
boys than the book already adopted in schools, 

* Ancient history is more proper for a young classical student, be- 
cause it has usually been better written than the modem. Quia 
provenere ibi magna scriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem, veterum 
facta pro maximis celebrantur. The exploits of the Greeks are cele- 
brated throughout the world, as the greatest that ever appeared, 
because there arose, in those countries, historians of great genius. 
Not (the historian means to insinuate) that the. exploits themselves aie 
always greater than those achieved in other nations. Sallust. , 
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written in question and answer, and abounding 
with prints. 

English biography I strongly recommend, as more 
entertaining, and perhaps more useful, than civil his- 
tory at large. I do not recollect any biographical 
work which is particularly and properly adapted to 
the use of schools. It is, I think, a desideratum. It 
should be degantly written, and consist principally, 
but by no means entirely, of the lives of the learned. 

A knowledge of feigned history, or mythology, 
is absolutely necessary to the reader of the classics.* 
I do not recommend Took s Pantheon. That book, 
though it displays much learning, and has been long 
and generally received, is surely improper for boys. 
It contains many ideas, aiid many expressions, which 
may equally corrupt the morals and the taste of the 
young students. I would substitute in its room the 
abridgement of Spence's Polymetis. This, if it in- 
cludes not so many particulars, includes enough, and 
is written with elegance and delicacy. Dr. King's 
History of the Heathen Gods is a useful book for the 
purpose ; but I by no means approve the practice of 
bestowing much time in such pursuits. The little 
treatise of Juvencius is exceedingly well adapted to 
the purpose. This part of knowledge is certainly 
necessary to throw a proper light on the ancient 
writers; but I would not proceed any farther in 
pursuit of it, tlian is indispensably required. 

A little chronology will be highly usefuLf It is 



* Ne ea quidiem quae sunt a clarioribus poetis ficta negligere. . We 
must not overlook even the fictions of the more iihcstrious poets.- 

QUINTILIAN. 

• t Let the student remember that chronology is of two kinds, if o^<k)j 
and r€x^tx^, the historical and the technical : — the historical marks the 
years of great events and illustrious persons, the technical lays down 
die principles of chronological computation. 
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unavoidably a dull and unentertaining i;tu4y»^ It 
will be sufficient if the pupil is at first furnished wit)) 
general ideas in it, and with a knowledge of a few 
remarkable asras and epochas. Chronological tabl^ 
abound, and they are in general sufficiently accurate. 
They may be referred to as easily as aq almaaack. 

It must be remembered, that the reason why I 
recommetid introductory books only on hiitpfical, 
mythological, and chronological subjects, is, that I 
am suggesting hints to a boy, or a very young man. 
Tp a proficient in learning I should recommend, if 
I presumed to ofier my advice, large ancl origina} 
treatises. I might enumerate a great variety of tbew 
in our own, and in several modem languages. But 
the voice of fame, and his own judgment, will bQ 
sufficient to direct him in the selection. 



SECTION XX. 

ON LKAnMNG TO SPEAK OR RR\D WITH PROPRIETY, AND 

ON REPETITIONS OF AUTHORS. 

Nolo expriini literas putidilis, nolo obscurari negli^entilis ; nolo verba exiliter 
exanimata ex: re; noloinflata et quasi anhelata gravius. f vculd n9t have 
$he ietltr^ effected^ exfresseii^ I wmid moi have iktm earelesafy emjmtml} 
i wouid not hmve tk^ words come out faintly^ ond as \flke speaker was out ^ 
hrtatk ; I would not kare tkem moutkftf^ omd oi tf were iakoartd fr§m tiki 
hmgs wUk pmjfinf and khwinsT' f^|C« 

There has long been a just complaint that men, 
whose attainments in learning have rendered them 
highly i>espectable, have not been able to display 
their knowledge with any great credit to themselves, 
or advantage to others, from a defect or a fault in 
their mode of elocution.^ 

* Yet m&ny spend Uieir lives about the shells and husks of learmng' 
without ever tasting the sweetness of the kernel and the fruit ; difficiles 
habentas nugas, maJting muck ado about trifles, 

t The ungraceful tones of boys edttcttodia the Mitli«m«imBliMl^ 



Jt is, therefore, become a very desirable object in 
education to enable boys to speak well. If the boy 
is designed for the church, or the law, it is absolutely 
necessary. If he is designed for no particular pro^ 
fession, yet a clear and manly utterance is a valuable 
acquisition. A part of the time spent at school 
should always be devoted to the pursuit of this use- 
ful and elegant accomplishment. 

The proper mode, then, of pursuing it, is all that 
claims our present examination. I shall not enu-» 
merate the methods which appear to me wrong aiid 
ineffectual ; but shall prescribe that which I think 
most conducive to the end in view. 

At the age of thirteen, provided the boy is pretty 
fistr advanced in the classics, sufficiently advanced to 
be able to afford time and attention to other objects, 
he should enter on the art of speaking. There are 
many books written on it, and many rules are usually 
given to the student, previously to his entrance on 
the practice. But I advise that these shall not be 
used, if used at all, till he shall have been a little 
while accustomed to the practice. Natural sense 
and natural taste, a good ear,* and well-formed 
organs of speech, under the guidance of a skilful 
living instructor, will effectually accomplish this 
purpose, without any painful attention tq dry and 
unentertaining rules of art ; to rules which often give 
an appearance of difficulty to pursuits in themselves 
eas[y and pleasant. 

Qpce in every week I advise, that scholars of the 

a gris«t difiadvai^tagp to their sei^se ^d leamiDg* Tbey sometijai^fiB 
render them in 6oipe degree ridiculous in the senate^ at the bajr, and in 
the pulpit, at the jsame time that their sense may deserve respect. 

* I insist very much on this quality, for eloquence is most strictly 
and psopeiiy puuio. Mourm)} comprehends poetry and oratory, no 

Im 4iM ^wmonwi ipund without »e(M^ 
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age and qualifications already specified, shall re- 
hearse, in the hearinjs^ of all the boys in a school, 
seated in form as auditors, some celebrated passage 
from Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, Cicero, livy, Vir- 
gil, Milton, Shakspeare, Pope, or Addison. I wish 
to adhere scrupulously to these original writers, orat 
least to those among their successors whose cha- 
racters are established. I would, for the sake of 
drawing a line not to be passed over, admit no authors 
but such as these ; for these are fully sufficient to 
form the taste, as well as to furnish matter for the 
practice of elocution. And when once minor or ob- 
scure authors are admitted as models for the young 
speaker, there is danger of corrupting his taste; I 
know there are numerous writers, besides those I 
have mentioned, of great merit. These may be read 
at a subsequent period with great pleasure and ad- 
vantage. But I would confine the attention of the 
student in speaking, to authors, whether Greek, 
Latin, or English, who have obtained, or who at least 
deserve, the rank of classics ; especially when he is 
to commit their passages to memory, as in the pre- 
sent case. I must mention, by the way, that the 
learning by heart the most beautiful passages of the 
finest authors is a very grcat collateral advantage 
attending the study of the art of speaking in this 
method. 

The first object is, to habituate the scholar to 
speuk slowly and distinctly. The greater part of 
boys have tUlKu into a careless and precipitate man- 
ner of artioulutiug their wonls. Till this fault is re- 
moved, no impiwemt nt can bo made in elegance or 
expivssiou. A distinct enunciation in spes^ng re- 
sembles porspiouity in Nvviting. Without it there 
can bo u\> gruooful olooution, as without perspicuity 
there oau bo no bouutv of stylo. Let some months 
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be employed in obtaining these primary and important 
points, a slow and distinct utterance. This of itself 
is a valuable attainment. One of the best methods 
of introducing it, I have found to be a motion of the 
instructor's. hand, resembling the beating of time m 
music, and directing the pauses of the learner, and 
the slower or quicker progress of his pronunciation. 
I have also found, as I doubt not others have likewise, 
that it is , very useful to insist, during the exercise, 
that every, syllable, but especially the last, sh;all 
clearly, and almost separately, strike the ear. Boys 
are apt to drop the last syllable. They must not, 
however dwell upon it too long. Caution is neces- 
sary, to prevent the slow and distinct manner froni 
degenerating to the heavy and the sluggish. But 
really this seldom happens. Boys of parts are ge- 
nerally too voluble. They oftener want the bridle 
than the spur. During this process all monotony, 
and, indeed, all disagreeable tones whatever, must 
be. carefully corrected. For if they are suffered to 
grow into a habit, the difficulty of removing them is 
great indeed ; and it is really amazing, how unna- 
tural and . disgusting are the tones of many boys, 
who have been taught to read by vulgar persons, 
without subsequent correction. 

When a slow and distinct utterance is obtained, 
and the disagreeable tones corrected, the graces of 
elocution will claim the pupil's attention. And here 
I cannot help remarking, that I have seldom seen a 
very graceful manner in boys, who yet have not 
been without instruction in this accomplishment. 
Their instructors have almost universally taught 
them a bold, an affected, and a theatrical manner. 
They have aimed at something more showy and 
striking than the plain, natural, easy, distinct, and 
properly modulated style of pronunciation. The 

VOL. IV. E 
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consequence has been, that hearers of taste have 
laughed and pitied. 

Modesty^ whatever sbme dissipated and injudi- 
cious parents may think on the subject, is one of the 
most becoming graces of a boy. When he spisaks in 
public^ it is one of the finest rhetorical ornaments 
that can be used. -The best writers on the subject 
of rhetoric have prescribed the appearance of mo« 
desty, even in men. It is not, therefore, wonderful 
that the want of it in boys (and it must always be 
wanting where a theatrical manner is adopted) should 
give di^fust. A loud rant, and a violent tone of 
voicev can never please in a boy, unless^ indeed^ bA 
is acting a play. But as few boys are sent to school 
to be prepared for a dieatridd life, I diink the thea- 
trical manner ought to be exploded from a sjclibi^.^ 
The elas»cal maimer, as I shall call it, m«t pirevsil 
in every seminary devoted to ancient learamg ; ion 
lhe«e, if anctent learning is prc^periy undeiatood and 
cuhivaled^ ta^e must prevail. I widi, then^ no mod^ 
of speaking to be taught and encouraged at a dassi- 
tal school, wiiick would not please an Attic andiaM^ 

I think that the greater ]wrt of instmcters insid: 
too much on action^t Much actma reqmres adegree 
of confidence unbecoming in a boy. Tet wi4iioit 
<)iat anbecomiae confidence^ it will be awkwwd ; 
and if it is awkward, it wiH rendter tbe finest speeck 
and the bc$l defivenr ndicakMis. I have beeia pve- 
t>ent on many |MibHc occassons w4ma boiys kave 
ik|H>ken : and I nc^er yet obserred above one or two 
who xEised actioa without exposk^ tkemsdves to^ 
derisk^n oC liie audience. Good ntatme led tiife 
Imirar^ to cMiceal their d is f J es &uw iiram 6ie boys, 

* l^rnnNMi A>KinR « $^MMl^. La: i: hi nv^ duina Jrom ike 

^ Mow jww^ caBcd QiKmnN 



but it W96 evident to others. Nona seeHi«4 to bay^ 
apprbved it but the more iUiteratet 

It is usual in mauy scboob to act English plays. 
The ei^ef eise may possibly improve the boys in utter- 
ance, but there are many incpnveniences attending 
it. The various preparations, aqd the rehearsals, 
break in greatly upon the time which ought to be 
spent^n ciassioal and grammatical study. Nor is (he 
loss of time the only evil. The boy's attentign be? 
Gomes engrossed by his part, which he is to perform 
befi>re a large and mixed audience. The hope of ap- 
plause, the dresses, the scenery, aU conspire to cap* 
tiirate his imagination, and to make him loathe, i^ 
comparison, his lexicon and grammar. I am ^ not 
sure that some moral corruption may not arise froni 
several circumstances unavoidable in the representar 
tioQ. The theatrical mode of speaking, which has 
been acquired by it, has seldom pleased the best 
judges. Perhaps some improvement may arise from 
acting a play of Terence or Sophocles; but I doubt 
whether a boy will be the better for emulating a 
fitroUer in a bam. The acting of boys is seldom 
equal to that of strolling players. 

Keither is it desirable, that a boy should acquire 
that iove and habit of declaiming, which may intro- 
duce him to spouting dubs or disputing societies. If 
we may believe report, little else than infidelity and 
faction are learned in some of those schools of oratory. 
Nor can it be supposed, that elegance of style, of 
sentiment, or of utterance, is often found in such 
unselected associations. 

Having rejected the forward, the pompous, and 

the declamatory style, I must explain what I mean 

by the classical. I m.ean, then, a clear, a distinct, 

an emphatic, and an eleg^ant utterance without af- 

%llfll9f^' I jPSiV^css I have not often found so pure 

£2 
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a style; but I can conceive it, and I am sure it 
would please and affect a refined audi^ce. To a 
vulgar and an illiterate audience, veliemence of 
action, and loudness of voice, often appear more truly 
eloquent than the graceful oratory of an Athenian. 

To speak well, depends more on the corporeal 
endowments, than many other accomplishments. 
Whatever learning and judgment the mind may 
have acquired, yet unless Nature has formed the 
organs of speech in perfection, and unless she has 
given the student a considerable degree of bodily 
strength, he will seldom become a distinguished 
speaker. Art and care may, however, assist him ; 
and, as I said before, if they enable * him to speak 
slowly and distinctly, they will have done him great 
service. 

To constitute a distinguished orator, nature must 
have done much more than have furnished perfect 
organs of speech. She must have given exquisite 
sensibility. This, with cultivation under an in- 
structor who likewise possesses both sensibility and 
perfect organs, will infallibly produce that noble ac- 
complishment which has charmed mankind, and oc- 
casioned some of the greatest events in their history. 

I will not close this section, without seriously 
advising all who are designed to fill that office, 
which is instituted to instruct their fellow-creatures 
in moral and religious truth, to pay great attention, 
in their youth, to the art of speaking.* The neglect 
of it has brought the regularly-educated professors 
of religion into contempt among the lower orders of 

* ~ — " Whether they be to speak in parliament or council, 



honour and attention would be waiting on their lips. There would 
then also appear in pulpits other visages, other gestures, and stuff 
otherwiie wi4iught, than what we now sit under, oft-times to as great 
a trial of our patience as any other that they preach to us." 

Milton's Tractate. * 



*-■» . " • 
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the people; among those who, for want of other 
opportunities^ stand most in need of instruction from 
the pulpit. It has given a great advantage to per- 
sons irregularly or incompletely educated, who 
spare no endeavours to acquire that forcible and 
serious kind of delivery, which powerfully affects the 
devout mind. The consequence is natural, though 
lamentable. Tabernacles are crowded, and churches 
deserted.* 



* A proper delivery will cause an inferior composition to produce 
a desirable effect on a serious and a well-disposed congregation. But a 
poor manner, as well as poor matter, must necessarily induce the 
parishioner to wander to other assemblies, where he can be better, 
pleased and instructed,-— Let an impartial observer enter many of the 
churches in the Great City, especially in an afternoon, and he will 
regret the want of that eloquence, which is able to force an audience. 
He will see the public utility of making the art of speaking a part of 
school- education, Not but that many popular preachers do indeed 
attempt oratory ; but the attempt brings to mind a passage in Erasmus : 

Age vero quem tu mihi comsedum, quern circulatorem spectare 
malis quam istos in concionibus rhetoricantes omnino ridicule, sed 
tamen suavissime imitantes ea quae rhetores de dicendi ratione tra- 
diderunt ? Deum immortalem ! ut gesticulantur, ut apte commutant 
Yocem, ut cantillant, ut jactant sese, ut subinde alios atque alios vultus 
induunt, ut omnia clamoribus miscent ! Now what comedian or 
mountebank had you rather see, than these gentlemen flourishing 
away in their sermons most laughably ; but yet most sweetly follow^ 
ing all the rules laid down by the lecturers on the art of speaking. 
Good God! what gesticulations they make, how aptly they change the 
tone of their voice; how they seem to sing it, how they throw them" 
selves abouk, what faces they make, what attitudes they assume, and 
how they confound every thing with their vociferation ! So much 
hypocrisy and even villany has been detected in some of those vain 
persons who have affected popularity of preaching, that all sensible 
persons are now become suspicious of it. 

I will beg leave to make a remark on the state of the eloquence of 
the bar. I am sorry to observe, that (with some very splendid ex- 
ceptions) it is greatly degenerated from that liberal oratory which was 
designed to defend the cause of the fatherless and the widow, and to 
protect the injured, by lending truth the assistance of abilities. It has 
been, in some notorious instances, little nciore than frothy declamation, 
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To those who wish to possess iame book to dirWrt; 
them in puirsuing thld ^rt> I will rtconittlWid the 
books commonly in use, those of Bttrgh and Enfield. 
I will add, that some parts of Mr. Sheridan's Art of 
ti^ftding l!ontain valufetble hints. Bnt thefie will 
effect but little, without a living aAd really judicious 
instructor, or a natural taste and genius for elocutibn. 



SECTION XXI. 



ON INSPIRING TASTE. 



Fer tffectatioBem deeeris comipta sententia, chin eo ipso ffedecoretur qao 
iHam volttit anihur omare. Hoc ftiavt nimio tunore aut niiiii» cnltu. TV 
sentence is often spoiled bjf an t^eetatisn •/ beauty y when it is deformed b$ 
the very means by wkick the auikar meant to adorn it. Tkis arises from, a 
too great tvrgidity, or too much embeiliskment. Diomeo. Grammat. 

To EKTER on a metaphysical disquisition on the 
particular constitution of mind which forms that 
quality which is termed good taste, is by no means 
the business of my treatise* All I intend is^ to 
p^int out, as well as I am able, the methods which 
Contribute to inspire a young mind with a ptoper 
degree of it. 

Taste is indisputably very desirable in itself ; but 
it is the more so, as it has an influence on moral 
virtue. That delicate faculty, which is sensibly de- 
dictated by the cunning of a knave, and uttered by the bellowing of a 
bully. Impudence, inhumanity, indelicacy, want of candour, and 
narrowness of inind, too often have marked the modem pleader. The 
cruel and unmanly advantage which he takes of his situation to make 
free with respectable characters, unpuni^shed, often degrades him be- 
low the rank of a scholar, a man of common humanity, a Christian, 
and, what he thinks worse than all, a gentleman. It has been re- 
marked of some popular pleaders at the bar, that, Tiith all their bold 
pretensions to eloquence, their volubility fails them when they are 
\^ithout their biiefe, and when tb^y arv» unprotected by a court of 
judicature. Few have been distiugiiished in the House of Commons. 
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lighted with all that is beautiful and sublime^ and 
immediately disgusted with all that is inelegant in 
composition, must be often affected with similar 
appeeirances in the conduct of human life. And I 
believe it will be found, that persons possessed of a 
truly refined taste, are commonly humane, candid, 
open, and generous. 

To read without taste, is lil^e travelling throiigh 
a delightftil country, without remarking the rich- 
ness and variety of the prospects, From such an 
excursion more fatigue must arise* than pleasure. 
Indeed, the classics are entirely the objects of taste, 
and he who reads them without it mispends his 
time. Yet I have known many who read Vir^ 
with ease, and who yet received no 'other pleasure 
irom th^ poem, than that which the succession of 
events affoifded. The story was eriertaining, but 
the diction and the sentiment, the delicacy and 
dignity, passed unadmired. 

But how shall we proceed ? Js this amiable k|uar 
lity to be superinduced by art, or is it not neces.- 
sary that, like most of the finer faculties of the 
human mind, it should originate in n8U:ure ?' I be- 
lieve, with »any others, that all men, nbt remarkably 
deficient in intellect, are by nature fiirhished with 
GO nauch of this discerni^ng power as easily to admit 
'crf' valuable improvement. In stn;iction is by no means 
unnecessary. Evon they who possess the finieiBit na- 
tural sensibility of literary beauty and deformity, 
wfll find their ta«t€ greatly improved hy proper 
cultivation. It is certain, <^t if, from some unfor- 
tunate circumstance^ it happens that a mind En- 
dowed with this natural power in a remarkable 
degree, is oonfined in a youthful age to bad modds 
or mjudicioui^ Instructors, it wiii scarcely ev^er krrive 
^ tbat jpeifectioa of gave it ax;apacity. 
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Rules, therefore, and precautions, are not only useful 
but necessary. 

I shall give but one general rule. It is indeed 
sufficiently obvious; and it requires less to be 
pointed out than to be strictly followed. It is, 
that from the age of nine to nineteep, the pupil be 
not permitted to read any book whatever, except 
religious books, English, French, Latin, or Greek, 
which is not universally known and allbwed to be 
written according to the mpst approved and cl^sical 
taste. This rule is proper to be prescribed on the 
present occasion, since all who are conversant with 
young students are sensible how fond they are of 
reading any trash, without the least regard to style 
or manner, if* it affords but entertainment by the 
gratification of curiosity. At an early age the mental, 
like the animal taste, delights in that improper food, 
from which it is more likely to derive an atrophy, 
than to acquire nourishment. But when, during ten 
of the most susceptible years, none but the best 
models are presented to the mental eye, it must 
perceive, and learn to admire, the form of beauty. 
The business will, however, be greatly facilitated, 
if the instructor feels the excellencies which he reads 
with his piipil, and possesses the talent of impressing 
them upon him in a lively and forcible manner. If 
he is not remarkably happy in sensibility, yet if the 
pupil is so, the end will often be accomplished ; for 
the beauties of the truly classical writer are such as 
to make their own way to the feelings of the sensible. 
Let them but be well understood, and kept constantly 
before him, and the taste must be improved. 

Boys sometimes, from a redundancy of imagin- 
ation, as well as a deficiency of j udgment, are very 
apt to admire too much the florid style of compo- 
sition. In their imitation of it, they commonly faU 
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into the turgid and bombast. Whenever this appears 
in a theme, or copy of verses, let some passage be 
read on a similar subject, if it can be found, from the 
vsrorks of a Pope, an Addison, or any other justly 
admired writer. They wrill soon see the deformity of 
their own style, when contrasted with these. But 
care should be taken, that a boy be not discouraged ; * 
for his fault is the ebullition of genius. A dull boy 
cannot rise to so elevated an error. 

Let the pupils, if it is possible, be led to a noble 
simplicity in manner, dress, and sentiment, as well 
as criticism and composition. Let them be taught, 
that though false and glaring ornaments, in all these, 
may attract momentary and superficial admiration, 
yet that valuable and permanent gracefulness is the 
result of an adherence to truth and nature. 

False and affected taste exposes its possessor to 
ridicule. But true taste, the result of fine feelings 
and a cultivated understanding, opens the source of 
a thousand pleasures unknown to the vulgar, and 



' * Par parlare bene bisogna parlare mal. In order to express one^s 
self well, it is necessary to express one's self ill at first, 

Adag. Ital. 
The following remarks on the proper method of correcting exercises 
are valuable. Porro sive quid laudes, sive reprehendes, utrumque et 
cum modo, et varie faciendum. In aliis inventionis nervi, in aliis 
argumentandi subtilitas probanda, in aliis sanitas, in aliis gravitas : 
in his lepos, in aliis varietas, in noniiuUis dispositio, in nonnullis con- 
silium, ut ad quamque virtutem quisque videbitur accedere. Haec 
laudis et reprehensionis despensatio, faciet, ut neque quisquam de se 
desperet, neque despiciat quemquam : turn aemulatio qusedam inter 
omnes excitata, dum irritatis omnibus, alterius quisque laudem ad- 
fectabit, dictu mirum quantum calcar addet ad studium. Quorundam 
putidis ingeniis et rustico pudori privatis ac blandis admonitionibus 
erit succurrendum. Profuerit et illud, preemiola qusedam puerilia 
proponere iis, qui primas tulissent. Victores coUaudare modice, victos 
ad conandum hortari, quasi industria non ingenio sint prseteriti. 

Erasmus. . 
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adds the last polish and most brilliant lustre to the 
human intellect. Study, without taste, is often irk- 
some labour; with taste, it confers a happiness 
beyond the reach of fortune, and superior to the 
ordinary condition of humanity. 



SECTION XXII, 

ON THE STUDY OF POETRY IN GENERAL. 

Historiarum lectio prudentes efficit ; Poetarum, iog^eniosos, Reading hUUty 
makes men prudent ; reading poetry makes them ingeniotbs. Lord Bacon. 

Many parents consider a turn for poetry in their 
children as a misfortune. They are of opinion, that 
it will render them averse from all the serious occu^ 
pations^ pf life, and subject them to the delusions of 
the imagination. If a boy is to be fixed in a laborious 
or mercantile employment, their opinions and appre- 
hensions are certainly well founded ; but the truth 
is, the boy of a poetical turn should not be destined 
to such employment, unless peculiar circumstances 
of convenience and advantage make it necessary. 
He should be trained to one of the professions^ in 
which his taste and genius will always give him an 
honourable distinction, or at least supply him with 
the purest of pleasures. 

To the boy whose lot will be to possess a fortune, 
which his friends wish him to adorn, and to him who 
is designed for a profession, I strongly recommend 
the cultivation of a poetical turn, if he really possesses 

* Tliat is, from the arts of acquiring money. For the votaries of 
Plutus chiefly entertain the above opinion. 

Omnes hi metuunt verus ; odere poetas. 

All these are afraid of a poem, and hate a poet, *Hor, 

Hape, congere, aufer, pbsside ; — relinquendum est. 

Snatch, heap vp, carry away, take possession ; — yoiimnst leave 
it all. Seneca. 



iti T^iotigK he should never atrire lit any very dis- 
tinguished toiinence in poetical composition, yet the 
attempt, while he is at school, will add an elegance 
to his tnind, and naturally lead him to give a closer 
attention to the beautie* of the classical poets. It 
will not be a painful task. It will be his most de- 
lightful amusement. It will give him spirits in his 
putsuitist for poetry is one of the sweetest relaxations 
of A learned life. 

But the mod^ of pursuing the study of poetry, 
rctfeivAd in some schools, is certainly absurd and 
ineffficactens. It is usual to place in the boy's hands 
some superficial treatise, entitled the Art of Poetry. 
This puzzles him with rules which he hardly under- 
stands, and presents him with a train of dry and 
unentertainihg idea$, which, if they do not give him 
a disrelish for his pursuit^ employ his time and at- 
tention in the useless course of reading.* What can 
be expected when a youthful genius is put under 
the guidance of such critics as Byshe and Gildon ? 

The most successful method I should imagine to 
be the following : Let a living instructor, of taste 
and judgrtient, select proper passages from the most 
approved poets, and at first read them with the pupil. 
After this preparatory discipline> which needs not to 
be continued long, let the works of Milton, Shaks- 
peare, and Pope, be given to him. He will improve 
himself by reading them, more than by any instructor 
with the most learned precepts. No other restraint 

* The taethod of some private tutors is truly ridiculous. They read 
dry dissertations of their own composing, or compiling, on epic, dra- 
matic, and pastoral poetry, to boys of nine or ten, who sit nodding 
around them, but who would be effectually roused and awakened by 
reading the poems themselves. The instructor finds it pleasanter to 
gratify his vanity, by lecturing with all the formality of a professor in 
his* chair, than to labour like a pedagogue in hea:ring a- boy const lue 
and parse. 
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is necessary, than to confine his attention for a con-: 
siderable time to these great poets. My reason. for 
confining his attention to the great original authors, 
is a full conviction, that many a fine genius is lowered 
and spoiled, by attending to the little and trifling 
compositions which are to be found in abundance in 
many of pur modern miscellanies. 

The Mediocres. Poeta, or the Poetasters, must by 
no means be read, while the judgment is immature. 
The young mind is prone to. imitate h^d models in 
literature, as well as in life. . The fairest forms of 
things must be presented to thie eye of imitative 
genius, and a veil drawn over deformity.* 

* Exclusive of all regard to interest, and of preparation for the 
exercise of any art or profession, a taste for pleasing books is surely 
eligible, if it were only for the sake of enabling an ingenuous man to 
pass his days innocently, calmly, and pleasurably. The pleasures of 
letters are certainly great to those who have been early devoted to 
them, and they are of all others the easiest to be obtained. For, 
with respect to books we may say, Honim nemo non vacabit, nemo 
non venientem ad se beatiorem, amantioremque sui demittit. . . » 
Nocte couveniri et interdiu ab omnibus possunt. . . . Nullius ex his 
sermo periculosus erit, nullius sumptuosa observatio , . . feres ex his 
quidquid voles . . . quoe ilium faelicitas, quam pulchra senectus manet, 
qui se in horum clientelam contulit ? habebit cum quibus de minimis 
maximisque rebus deliberet, quos de se quotidie consulat, a quibus 
audiat verum sine contuiuelia, laudetur sine adulatione, ad quorum 
se similitudinem effingat. These are friends, no one ofwhwn, ever 
denies hiinselfto him who calls upon him, no one takes leave of his 
visitor till he has rendered him happier and more pleased with 
himself. The conversation of no one of these is dangerous, neither 
is the respect to be paid to him attended with expense, ■ You 
may take what you will from them. What happiness, what a 
glorious old age awaits hitn who has placed himself under the pro- 
tection of such friends ! He will have those whom he may consult 
cm the most important and the tnost trifling jnatters, whose advice 
he may daily ask concerning himstlfjirom whom he may hear the 
imtk without insult, praise without adulatio.t, and to whose simi- 

ndt k$ 9My CQ^fbrm himse{/\ Seneca, 
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SECTION XXIII. 

ON INSPIBING A LOVB OF LKTTBRS, AND THE AMJBtTION Ot 
OBTAINING A LITERARY CHARACTER. 

Macti este aolmo et virtute, juvenes, quibus jucunda industria est, odioea 
cessatio; quibus labor! quies ; labor, quieti ; qui turn demum vit& ac spiritu 
frui vobis videmini, cum in Uteris tempus omne consumitis. Go on in pour 
career of virtue and spirit, ye generous youth, to whom industri/ is pleasant, 
and maHion a pain ; to whom rest appears as labour, and labour as rest ; 
tifAd then only seem to enjoy life, when ye are able to spend all your time 
in letters, Muretus. 

They who arrived at any very eminent degree of 
excellence in the practice of an art or profession, 
have commonly been actuated by a species of en- 
thusiasm in their pursuit of it. They have kept one 
object ill view, amidst all the vicissitudes of time 
and fortune. Such, indeed, is the condition of hu- 
main affairs, that scarcely any great improvement is 
to be attained, unless it possess one of the first places 
in the heart, and be long and laboriously pursued. 
Instances often appear of extraordinary performances 
in the literary world, without much apparent appli- 
cation. But they are more frequently talked of 
than found to exist. Who, indeed, can tell what 
degree of labour passes in the mind of another ? 
A writer^ for instance, may not confine himself to 
the retirement of his library, but apparently unite 
in the amusements and employments of mankind, 
while he is composing a work of learning and genius. 
We see his person among the haunts of men, but we 
cannot see how his mind is* engaged. His powers 
of invention are all in exercise on the chosen topic ; 
and, .while he appears an idler, he studies more effec- 
tually than he who always reads, and never thinks. 
Many an one who has wished to avoid the imputa- 
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tion of a laborious plodder, has devoted the night to 
study, and the day to dissipation. 

This at least will be undisputed : We all succeed 
best in the studies which we love. One of the first 
objects, then, of a parent and an instructor, must be, 
to cause in a child such an association of ideas as 
shall connect pleasures, honours, and rewards, wi(fa 
the idea of that pursuit which is to be the pursuit 
of life. This end may be easily obtained, if t|ie 
superintendant of the child represents the object 
in its fairest form, and at the same time vigilantly 
takes care, lest the impression, once received, be 
effaced by the company of servants, or of any igROt 
rant associates. The child is designed to suppjori tiiA 
character of the scholar and the gentleman, vrhat^^r 
may be his engagements in social life. Never l^ 
his book be spoken of so as to convey the least idea 
of disagreeable labour. Let it be represented es tiie 
source of amusement, fame, profit, and of every 
thing desirable. It must be owned, great judgment 
and attention, much knowledge of the emotions of 
the human heart, constant vigilance, unwearied pa? 
tience, and a natural talent for the business, are 
required to regulate the mind of a child at that v^ry 
early period wh^i ideas 6ist rush into the sensoriumi 
All these qualities are required in a greater degree 
than they are often Ibund. Wrong associatiaiis are 
therefore fotmed, and it becomes a great part of the 
business of a preceptor to remedy in fixture mhal k 
could not prevent. 

At the age of ten or twelve, the task may be mo» 
easy. The mind is then not mereiy passive, it caa 
co-operate voluntarily with its instructor, in cejectii^ 
according to the dictates of judgm^it, aU improper 
associations of ideas, and m selecting sdi such bb fstit 
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desirable. At that time then, if it cannot be accom-* 
plished before, I wish the pupil to be impressed with 
every idea which can render an eminence in ^t^rpi? 
tare amiable and bpnourable. 

In the fir^t place, let him feel his chief pleasures 
arising from his little performance^ in letters, what- 
ever diey may be. When he does well, let hini he^ 
caressed and rewarded ; not pnly by his tutor or 
master^ but by all who have any intercourse with 
him ; by his mother by his sisters, and even by hi* 
aunts and grandmothers. If he is ingenuous enough 
to be sensibly touched with praise, the business is 
bdlf completed. The parent may congratulate him* 
self. He has nodiing to do, but to bestow it with 
judgments The pupil's little heart will expand and 
estult to receive it, and all his faculties will stretch 
themselves to deserve it. 

The conversation which passes in his presence 
should commonly be on the subject of great literary 
characters. They should be spoken of with the 
highest veneration. None of their imperfections, and 
none of those calumnies which envy invents, and 
which derogate from dignity, should be even men- 
tioned. On the other hand^ a proper contempt for, 
or at least neglect, should be shown of those pro- 
fessed wits and philosophers, who, though they do 
not want their admirers, are ignorant and injudi- 
cious, as well as immoral. The boy should be 
tanght by common conversation, not by formal pre^ 
cept only, to consider greatness of mind as the only 
true grandeur ; and the possession of knowledge, as 
the most ornamental accomplishment. Kot only 
the lather, but the females of a family, if they have 
judgment enough for the purpose, must concur in 
impressing on the young mind ideas of literary ex- 
xneUence. U too taft^ liiafartiias^y bipp^w, Ibat 
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without intending the injury, they undo all. the 
labour of an assiduous instructor. An attention to 
cards, to dress, to fashion, to those scenes which 
persons engaged with the world cannot easily avoid, 
will not only obliterate from the puerile mind all 
virtuous and desirable ideas, but will often render it 
incapable of their future reception. If the idea of 
excellence, applause, and happiness, be associated 
with vanity in the infantine age, vanity will be pur- 
sued in manhood.* 

Another excellent method of inspiring the pupil 
with an emulation to excel in letters, is to accustom 
him to read biography. I need not add, that the 
lives of men of learning should be selected for this 
purpose. The lives of our great poets, divines, his- 
torians, writers of every denomination, should . be 
frequently in his hands.-j* The eulogia which are 

* The early associadon of ideas is of the most important conse- 
quence in every part of education, whether moral, religious, or literary. 
To what do we owe the number of those who, with perverted am- 
bition, and with a degree of ardour which would lead to high excel- 
lence in learning and virtue, labour to attain the character of infidels, 
debauchees, men of vicious pleasures, and excess in all that is ruinous, 
ridiculous, forbidden by decency and reason, and the laws of God and 
man? We owe it to the association of such a character with the idea 
of spirit and distinction, and to the association of the virtuous and 
the regular character with the idea of a j^oor spirit and weakness; 
we owe it to an association of the idea of unerring excellence with 
those who possess hereditary titles, honours, riches, and who often 
make themselves distinguished by no other personal qualities than 
infidelity, debauchery, excess, and brutality. Man commonly con- 
forms his general character to that which he deems most excellent. 
But his idea of excellence is, for tho most part, erroneous from wrong 
associations, formed in the b<\vish ngi\ by seeing vanity and vice 
triumph over the inodesty of virtue. 

t I would not wish a boy to acquire an exclusive love of the more 

trifling pursuits of learning, which many piide themselves upon, 

•'»«iigh Uiey are but little conducive to mental improvement. I mean 

parts of virtu, a smattering of botany, playing tricks with an 

tifinilis, kc ko. For 4 boy may be very fond of coins, 
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usually passed oa them, and which they deserve, 
will: fire a young mind with an ardent desire to tread 
in* their footsteps. 

If the boy can be introduced at a proper age to 
the company of some celebrated literary character 
it will greatly contribute to raise and sustain this 
deisirable emulation. He should be taught to wish 
for the honour of such an interview, and to look 
upon any notice taken of him by such a person as 
a noble distinction. At the revival of learning, it 
is amazing with what eagerness even the sight of a 
man of eminent learning was sought for by th6 
studious. They ran in crowds firom great distances 
to meet him ; and any attention paid by him to 
an individual conferred an enviable happiness. The 
consequence was, that the youth who were devoted 
to learning pursued it with a vigour and perse- 
verance which astonishes the present age of indo« 
lence. It was the honour and the respect, in which 
the persons of eminent scholars were held, which 
diffused a generous ardour in the pursuit of letters, 
and produced ^stupendous effects. If that honour 
and respect is exclusively paid to rank and opu« 
lence^ however ignorant and undeserving, it is no 
wonder that the liberal pursuits are found to Ian- 

shells, mothsy or mosses, and be able to wbirl a glass ^obe, and to 
tell the gpthic names of a few plants, to the admifatkm of the igno- 
rant, and at the same time possess a mind Tery illiberal and unen- 
lightened. Let these things be attended to afterwards, and seriouslj. 
But they will not supply the place of a classical fonndatioa. Many 
vain persons shine amongst the illiterate, merely by possessing aa 
electrical machine, or learning by rote a few words in linnaBos. 
These persons might properly be ranked among those whom West 
describes thus : 

Who aye pretending lore oi science £ur. 

And generous purpose to adorn the hnzat 

With liberal arts, to Tirtae's court nqudr. 

Yet naught but tunes and names and arins away do bear. 

VOL. IV. W 
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fuish. Whai liohour is engrossed foy unwortliy 
giwidecir, and preferment by family and parlia- 
mentary interest, there is nothing to recommend a 
laborious attenticm to learnmg but its own diarms, 
Hfhich, however great, are valuable only to a few, 
compared widi the mass of mankind. 

iAf ter ihe important point is gained, of maidi^ 
tlie pupil feel the love of letters and ^ an ambition 
for literally fsmie, improvement is secured, fie will 
inake ius own way , even under disadvantages ;^ but 
with encouragements, assistances^ aiud (^portnnities, 
iie^ can scarcely fail of arriving at, what few reach, 
iKslinguished excellence. 



SECHON XXIV. 

t)N THE NECESSITY OF INDUSTRY EVEN TO ^^BNIUS. 
f . . - 

Ovyhpttf tt^diris arpoffBtri rhy 2TNETON iwai rrjs tLTCSKX km AIAA3KAAIAS, 

^J For surely you cannot say, ibat even a man of an intelligent imind standi 
sot in need of art and instruction in thing^s of which he is uninformed." 

LtJCAN. 

From the revival of learning to the present day, 
ievery thing has been produced that labour and in- 

^nuity can invent, to facilitate the acquisition of 

'■^ ;_- — '. '. _. '. i- - • ^ 

, * Of the politdst and best writers of antiquity, several were slaves, 
pr tbe immediate descendants of slaves. But all the difficulties occa- 
sioned by their low birth, mean fortune, w^t of j&iends, and defective 
education, were surmounted by their love of letters, and that generous 
fpuit, which incites, 

^^ Still to be first, and rise above the rest" 
Stimulos dedit semu^a virtus ; 
Nee quemquam jam ferre potest Caesarve priorem 
Pompeiusve parem. 

^Twas emulative t^rtue spurred them on ; 
CcBsar no longer a superior brooks. 
And Pompey scorns an equal. Lucak* 
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knowledge. But notwithstanding all the introduc-^ 
tions^ the Compendia, the Synopsfes, the Tranisiatiolis, 
the Annotations, and the Interpretations, Imust as- 
sure the student, that industry, great and persleVering 
industry, is absolutely necessary to secure any very 
valuable and distinguished improvement. Supeiticial 
qualifications are indeed obtained at an easy price 
of time and labour, but supei^cial qualifications 
■ confer neither honour, emolument, nor satisfaction. 

The pupil may be introduced, by the judgment 
and the liberality of his parents, to the best schools, 
the best tutors, the best books ; and his parehts may 
be led to expect, from such advantages alone, ex-^ 
traordinary advancement. But these things are all 
extraneous. The mind of the pupil must be accus- 
tomed to submit to labour; sometimes to painful 
labour.* The poor and solitary student, who has 
never enjoyed any of these advantages but in the 
ordinary manner, will, by his own application^ 
emerge to merit, fame, and fortune; while the in- 
dolent, who has been taught to lean on the supports 
which opulence supplies, will sink into insignifi- 
cance. His mind will have contracted habits of 
inactivity, and inactivity causes imbecility. I re- 
peat, that the first great object is to induce the 
mind to work within himself, to thmk long and 
patiently on the same subject, and to compose in 
various styles and in various metres. It must be 
led not oidy to bear, but to seek, occasional solitude. 
If it is early habituated to all these exerckes^ it will 



♦ Nobody will say that Demoj^thenea was not po«lewed of ig<Mmi. 
Bat Demosthenes transcribed all Thucydides eight times with Ida 
own hand, and learned a great part of him by heart. Cicero 'wa» 
equally laborious. And there is this comfort, that Quodcunque im- 
peravit sibi animus obtinuit. Whatever task the mind hath set itse^, 
it hath mentally accomplished it. Seheca* 

F 3 
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find its chief pleasure in them ; for the energies of 
the mind affect it with the finest feeling3. 

But is industry, such industry as I require, neces- 
sary to genius. The idea that it is not necessary, 
19 productive of the greatest evils. We often form 
a wrong judgment in determining who is, and who 
is not, endowed with this noble privilege. A boy 
who appears lively and talkative, is. often supposed 
by his parents to be a genius. He is suffered to be 
idle, for he is a genius ; and genius is only injured 
by application. Now it usually happens, that the 
very lively and talkative boy is the most deficient 
in g^enius. His forwardness arises from a defect of 
thoso fine sensibilities, which at the same time occa- 
•ion ditfidence and constitute genius. He ought to 
bo enured to literary labour ; for, without it, he will 
bo prevented, by levity and stupidity, firom receiving 
Jiny valuable impressions* Parents and instructors 
must bo very cautious how they dispense with dili- 
((CUCOt from an idea that the pupil possesses genius 
»utHcicnt to com|)ensate the want of it. All men 
l^ro liable to mistake in deciding on genius at a very 
c^tly ago ; but )>arents more than all, firom their 
i\i!^tui^l (partiality. On no account, therefore, let 
th^'iu excuse the want of close application. If the 
|>U|>il Ua« geuiu$% this will improTe and adorn it ; if 
he ha$ uot% it i» c\n\fi?^^^ly requisite to supply the 
tleAK^U Thiviie (mnligies irf genius which require 
U\>t xm»tnieti\m are riurx^ pbciioaieiia: we read and 
we he^v vMf *uch ; but tR^w irf »$ bare seen and known 
them. NVh^t i* j:^^uiu$ wvvrlh xnthout knowledge ? 
Wut i* ^ m^i^tt e>vt lHMft\ with knowledge ! It is true, 
th^t \^\e nvau i« K>r^\ x\riiK a better capacity than an- 
\^hei\ t\^' tbe i\ve|^k>«i and intention of ideas ; but 
lit\tt tW wuul w^?i^t \^>ewte in collecting, discrimi- 
nAtu\^\ «ii%l «\rtN^i^v^ tliat UMittec wl^di it receives 
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with facility. And IbeHeve, the inind of a genius is 
often very laboriously at work, when, to the common 
" observer, it appears to be quite inactive. 

I most anxiously wish that a due attention may 
be paid to my exhortations, when I recommend 
great and exemplary diligence. All that is excellent 
in learning depends upon it. And how can the time 

of a boy, or young man, be better employed? It 
cannot be more pleasantly ; for industry, by pre- 
senting a constant succession of various objects, and 
by precluding the listlessness of inaction, renders life 
at all stages of it agreeable, and particularly so in 
lie restless season of youth. It cannot be more in- 
nocently ; for learning has a connexion with virtue ; 
and he whose time is fully engaged, will escape many 
vices and much misery. It cannot be more use- 
fully; for he who furnishes his mind with ideas,_ 
and strengthens his faculties, is preparing himself 
to become a valuable member of society, whatever- 
place in it he may obtain ; and he is likely to obtain , 
an exalted place. I cannot conclude what I offer on 
this subject, without recommending to the indus- 
trious student early rising, an uninterrupted appli- 
cation in the morning. I will not anticipate, by de- 
scription, the effects which he will soon experience^. 



SECTION XXV. 

ox PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE INTERVALS OF SCHOOL. 

Quies tibi non desidia sit ; at chm ab aliis luditur, tu sancti aliquid honestique 
tractabis. Let not your rest be sloth; but while others are at play ^ do you 
employ yourself in something serious and laudable. Seneca, in Provtrb. 

Improvement will be greatly accelerated, and an 
eminence in literary attainments easily acquired, if 
the student can be induced to devote the leisure 
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hours which his private tutor, or his mast^at s^ool> 
jallows him» to private . reading. At the age then of 
tvirelve or thirteen^ let a few English books of repute* 
be put into .his hands. They should be entertainii^, 
or they will not at first excite his attention. They> 
^ould at the same time be classical, or have some 
iei:)nne:sion with real and valuable knowledge, cMf 
J;i|^y will only dissipate his ideas^ and impede his 
pri^g^^ss in the more essential pursuits. There is, 
ho we vjer* hardly any innocent book which affords 
him entertainment, which will not, at the same time, 
in some respect;- improve him. 

I know of no book which can.be more properly re- 
commended at first, than the Spectator.* It abounds 
with entertainment; It furnishes a great variety of 
ideas on men, manners and learning; and the moral 
8ftdr religkms principles it recommends are well 
adapted to tincture the- young mind with the love of 
all that is amiable, useful, and honourable. I would^ 
require one paper to be read and considered every 
da*^ Stuti' i should make little doubt but that the 
T)upil would soon read more from choice. 

1 wobIA fey JM> means suffer his attention to be 
distracted by a great variety of books ; but at the 
same time 1 must observe, that application to books 
is wonderfully increased and encouraged by the oc- 
caaonal introduction of a little novelty .t Let other 
tbooks then be sometimes allowed, at the discretion 

* I would, however, confine his attention to the papers marked 
O L. I.O, aB they alone, in the first seven volumes, are Addison's, 
He may, ^et having caught the grace of his style, inspect some- of 
ihe others, in order to discover the difference, and improve his taste 

+ Robinsoa Crusoe, Tel^machus, and Don Quixote, are found to 
1^ most delightful .to boys, and they are .no less useful, as .they finely 
exercise the imagination. 
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of a judicious superintendent. New books, and thor 
works of contemporary writers, are found to attacb' 
the mind with peculiar force. 

Historical books are highly proper; and I wish,: 
as I said before, to begin with the Ancient History. 
Rojlin's Ancient History is certainly well adapted^ 
to boys, but is rather too long. Select parts should! 
be judieiously pointed out. Plutarch's Lives* should' 
also be read. Such models tend to inspire thet 
young mind with all that is generous and noble. 
The Grecian and Roman history, read at this period, : 
will never be forgotten. Care must be taken tt^ 
put no books into the student's hands which are in-^- 
elegant in their style-t X must confess, and lament,, 
that many of the ancient histories, written in oiir 
language, are remarkably inelegant. Such, foriu'*' 
stance, is that of Echard ; and it must be allowed'. 
that , Stanyan, though a good author, is not to bis^ 
admired for his diction. 

Poetry should likewise be read at that early age;. 
when the feeling? and the imagination are all trem*- 
hlingly alive. I have known many good scholars, 
who have gone to the universities at the age o£ 
dgfateen or nineteen, without having read the worksi. 
of Pope« Dryden* and our other poetical classics ; ai 
nfjg^WTt without excuse ; as the perusal of such: 
writers is of the greatest advantage, and is really\' 
QBtter of pleasure' and delight, rather than a task. 
,1 know not how a young man can support,; 

" Wfiat proiit shall he not reap as to the business uf men, by 

f Ab'LiTfeG of Plutarch ! But let not the pupil so much imprint- 

y the dateof the ruin of C;irthage, as the manners «(■ 

te Ae iBuid of the reader, hj an ufuotqra 

HM to iltelf & rewmblaace of the charac'^ 

■ ' - Pfosrs, HALicin,- 
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with honour, his character as a classical scholar, 
without an acquaintance with the finest writers of 
his own country, who have rivalled the most ad- 
Xliired of the .ancients. But these cannot be read, 
consistently .with pursuits more immediately neces- 
sary, in the school, and under the ey^ of the in- 
structor. They must form the amusement of leisure 
hours, and must be read from choice. They will be 
read from choice, when their beauties shall have been 
once felt, and they will be strongly felt by youthful 
sensibility. All that the master and the private tutor 
can usually do in this business, if he attends to the 
more essential points, is to recommend private ap- 
plication, and point out the most excellent authors. 

When the boy shall have arrived at tjie age of 
fifteen, and at the improvements adequate to the 
age, it will be highly advantageous to prevail with 
him to read in private, not only English, but also 
some easy Latin book. Time and habit will render 
it no more difficult than to read English ; and the 
improvement in Latin will soon be found much 
greater than that which would be derived from 
reading it only in a school, or with a private tutor. 
The private reading and application which I advise, 
is to foe followed as an amusement ; and I need not 
repeat, that the pursuit we delight in is commonly 
prosecuted with success. 

. The boy should be taught to be a very niggard 
of his time, and to fill up the spaces of five minutes, 
and quarters of hours, with a volume, with which his, 
pocket should never be unprovided. A very easy 
and amusing book must be chosen for this purpose. 
Difficulty on first entering on voluntary study will 
disgust the student, and stop his progress. Three 
thmgs are requisite, whatever Latin book shall be at 
first selected ; a pure diction, an entertaining sub- 
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ject,~and a perspicuous style. Though the boy read 
4he higher and more difficult classics in the school, 
yet, in his private hours, I advise him to descend/ to 
the easiest, provided they have the three necessary 
qualities already mentioned. Improvement in phraseo- 
logy may be derived from reading even Cordery s 
Colloquies with attention, and for the amusement of 
vacant hours. Erasmus's Dialogues abound with 
entertainment, and with elegant modes of expression. 
Gierke's Translation of Castiglione's Courtier is an 
excellent book for the purpose. Phaedrus and Cor- 
nelius Nepos are also very proper. I advise that these 
should be read through, and I have selected easy 
books to secure this point; for if the boy is to recur 
to his dictionary very often, and to struggle with 
obscurity in every page, he will not long adhere to 
this .desirable plan of private application to the 
Latin language. He will rather choose to fill up his 
time with amusing English authors, or to devote it 
entirely to puerile diversion. Let not, therefore, any 
prejudice be formed against the elegant books which 
I have recommended, because, from their perspicuity^ 
some of them are usually read in the lower classes. 

But, when a great facility is gained in reading 
liitin, the student will of himself ascend to Cicero, 
Terence, Livy, and all those excellent writers whom 
the world has long agreed to admire. When such 
books shall be read for the delight they afford, the 
success will be secured. The scholar will leave 
his school richly fraught with golden stores ; a most 
desirable event, but which by no means happens to 
tho greater part of those who have spent many 
years at our best seminaries. I mean not to reflect 
on the very respectable conductors of those semi-» 
uaries 5 for the fault is iq the scholar, whose indo- 
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Itnce and dissipation will seldom permit him to ^ 
^pply seriously to the business^ of the sd^ool, mudir 
less to private and voluntary study ; a matter Mrhidir 
I consider, and I hope not without reason, as of thm 
highest importance. ^ 

At this period of improvement, Latin verse e^oiddi 
form a part of the private studies. Indeed, no pre^.- 
cepts need be given on this topic. The boy's itaste: 
will lead him to peruse all the more celebrated pror^ 
ductions in this pleasing species of compo8it]€iit.i 
when once he is able to procure and read them witbx 
ease. Besides the ancients, he will read Fraca^ 
storius; Bourne, and many other most el^;ant mor- 
dem works, all of which wiQ contribute to aceont^^- 
plish the truly classical scholar. 

I am s^isible, that to read Latin as 9& arnQsement,.: 
is not common among young students. The reason 
of the omission is easily assigned. They seldom, caa. 
read it without more difficulty ^ban is compatiblei 
with mere amusement. But almost any point may 
be carried with them, if proper methods are used; 
Let persuasion, allurements, rewards, and every arti 
be 94>plied, to induce the bey to devote some of faiab 
vacant hours to the private reading of Latin; If he 
has natural abilities, and his private readiiu^ is welL 
diosen, he will, after due preparation, derive mora 
baiefit from it, than firom any formal instructioa; 

One caution is highly necessary on Has subjeet. 
Novels must be prohibited. I have known boys q£ 
parts stopped at once^in their career of improv^neiitl 
ia classical knowledge^ by readiag nov^. They; 
CDOsideied Laiia ai^ Gteek as dull, inr compaiisaD^ 
and coukl never prevail oa themsdves to give thara 
dike attention. When a degree of dasskak improve* 
laeat is secuied^ one or two ^"^ the best^ rooaanoes> 
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ancb noveU may be read> for the sake pf acquainting) 
the student witib: the nature of this kind of writing.*" 
But even the works of Cervantes and Fielding mustt 
not be attended to, before a deep and strong founda^ 
tioft is laid for solid improvement. True history wiE. 
afford little entertainment to the boy who can pro- 
cure fiction. Exclude fiction, and he will be de*; 
lighted with true history .f 

For many reasons, I strongly urge the expediency 
of accustoming the pupil to apply in private, and 
without assistance, as well as with it ; but more par- 
ticulajrly because it will habituate his mind to work . 
for itself, on which a great and solid improvement 
chiefly depends. Amidst the number of facilitating 
contrivances, and the various aids afforded by opu- 
lence, the mind is not often allowed to exert its 

native powers. The toil of thinking is too frequently 

■■■' -III'-' ■ ■ . 1 I 

* Omnes degustandi^ all authors^are to be tasted in the course of a 
literary life ; but during education only the best. To form a sound 
and good judgment is of- the highest consequence.— Judgment contri^ 
bntes more to public and private good, than geniug. Let the boy's-: 
judgement then be exercised' and strengthened by being early habituated 
to the work of selection. Let him be taught to choose the best 
authors, and always to give reasons for his choice. This will improve 
his judgment in the conduct of life; without which, parts and leant*-* 
ing, often serve only to precipitate ruin. 

i: Orationi enim et carmini parva gratia, nisi eloquentia sit summa : 
Historia quoquomodo scripta delectat : sunt enim homines naturd. 
curiosi, etqualibet nud^ rerum cognitione capiuntur. There are ngr 
great charms in eloquence and poetry, unless they are excellent in 
their kind: History ^ hotf^ever it is written, affords pleasure ; for 
roan is by ^nature inquisitive, and is captivtited by the knowledge of. 
events, though the narrative is una domed. P L i n i u s. 

The late Preceptor to the heir to the 'British crown has justly 

observed, that nohrek acre well received, merely ," for the^gratificatioift 

tbey atford toa vitiated^ palled , and sickly ixns^gination ; that la9t di»t 

ease of lei^nied miads,^ and sure pr(^ost^ of expiring letters." 

Bishop HuRD. 

An imagination neither vitiated, palled, nordickly, such' as diat of^ 
boysy mU be* ^bM^ited wit^ truth w^ .exhibited. 
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thrown upon the preceptor and the formal lecturer. 
Thus it happens, that many who attend lecturers 
wherever they are to be heard, aiid purchase the as- 
sistance of all who profess to afford it, are often, 
after all, less learned than others, who, without such 
apparent advantages, have forced their way up to 
the most arduous heights, by native vigour and per- 
severing assiduity. 



SECTION XXVI. 

ON LATE LEARNERS, AND ON PERSONS WHO WISH TO RECOVER 
THE ACQUISITIONS OF THEIR YOUTH. 

ISoaKpdrris iuyfjpa KiOapl^cov, km vapMcpbvuy tlvfxovv Kai rw^ lirrovO^, KtSapl^eis 
n^kucBT^ &y; Kptnlov, tifsrw^ o^^iaBri iwai ^ afjuiBrj. ** Socrates in his oid 
•a^e happened to be playing on the lyre, and tlirumniiog away upon, the 
strings, when somebody came up and said. What! are you, at your time of 
life, playiug on the lyre ? Aye, said he, it is better to learn a thing late 

' than not to learn it at all." Demosthenes. 

The passion for letters shows itself at different 
periods of life. Many persons have passed through 
a school without exhibiting either inclination or 
ability for literary pursuits, who have afterwards 
shone in the world of letters with distinguished 
l^istre. The faculties of their minds have expanded 
at a later period than common, or peculiar occasions 
have occurred at an advanced period to excite their 
industry and emulation. 

Others there are, who were never placed at a 
classical school, and have either not had, or have 
not availed themselves of other opportunities of im- 
proving themselves ; but who, when their judgment 
is matured by observation and experience, earnestly 
wish and endeavour to furnish theinselves with the 
learning of a gentleman. They often miscarry in their 
attempt, not from want of assiduity or of perse- 
verance, but from ignorance of a proper method. ^ 
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The first great error of students of this descriptioa 
is, that they read, in a desultory manner, every thing 
which- falls in their way. They begin with com- 
plete and extensive treatises, when they should pro? 
ceed gradually from elementary introductions. They 
are usually unacquainted with proper editions of 
books, and often spend much time and attention on 
publications .which, when compared with origins^ 
compositions, are contemptible both in style and in 
matter. They often confine their attention. to. Eng- 
lish books ; from an idea, that the languages are not 
easily to be learned by an adult. The consequence 
of their mistakes is, that their conceptions, thougli 
multiplied by reading, are confused and imperfect, 
and though they find amusement from it, they de- 
rive but little splid advantage. 

If -they seriously wish, then, not merely to divert 
themselves with books, but to make a progress ia 
learning, they must resolve to read methodically. 
They must let no temptation interrupt their plan. 
They must not indulge to excess their natural love 
of novelty. That passion will lead them to attend 
solely to new publications, from which alone, and 
without a preparatory education, no great advantage 
will be received. 

They will do right to divest themselves of that 
vulgar prejudice, which represents it as an insur- 
mountable difficulty to begin a language, or an 
art or science, at the age of manhood. To be un- 
der the influence of this opinion, will be an effectual 
bar to their advancement. Let them rather call to 
mind the many instances of great improvements 
made in the sciences, by those who did not begin to 
cultivate them till they were arrived at a middle age. 
History and biography will furnish several examples 
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of men, who have begun to study m (dd age, and 
have yet made a great proficiency,* 

I am aware, that rules and method in study, whidi 
I thus strongly recommend, are at present rather oat 
^f fashion ; but I am convinced, that the late student 
will never lay a solid foundation without them. He 
should every day set apart certain hours, and I would 
advise that he borrow a few from his morning re- 
pose ; not only because he can then read without 
interruption of his other business and engagements, 
but because the morning, it is well known, is parti- 
cularly favourable to the muses. The injury which 
the health, the eyes, and the spirits, will infallibly 
sustain from a long continuance of nocturnal studies, 
will induce every prudent person to avoid the lucu- 
brations of midnight. Early rising contributes to 
health and cheerfulness, while it furnishes the. finest 
opportunities for study. 

It is not easy to prescribe a plan of study, or a 
course of reading, which will suit all circumstances. 
The directions which might serve a few, mi^t pos- 
sibly mislead more. In general, therefore, the stu- 
dent may be advised to apply to some firiend, to a 
respectable clergyman, or superintendent of educa- 
tion, who has himself been regularly trained, and 

* See Beattie's Dissertation on Memory and Imaginatioa. 

*^ Some think, that after forty we seldom make new attainments in 
this way ; an (pinion, which, though it may* hold gogd in most cases, 
will however in many be found erroneous. The elder Cato is a memo- 
rable exception, who did not study Greek till he was very old, and yet 
made great progress in it ; and Ogilvie, who translated Homer and 
Virgil, though no extraordinary poet, was a man of eoAsideiable learn- 
ing, is said to have kiiown little-of either Latin or Greek till he was past 
^y. Study the languages therefore while ye are young, and ye will 
easily acquire them ; but let not those men, whose youth lias been 
without culture, ever despair of making a competent proficiency, while 
^ey are willing to bestow the necessary pains/' B&attie. 
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who rapports a oharacter of learning and judgment* 
Bnck a director will be able to consider the age, the 
previous opportunities that have been enjoyed> the 
degree and the kind of improvements already gained^ 
and the abilities and disposisition of the student. 
fid will give directions suggested by each of these 
tarcnmstances in particular, and dl of them com- 
iNsted. I mean not that he should act as a tutor. 
The ^ late student must ; for the most part, be his 
own instructor, after he is once taught the way that 
ke should go, by some friend who is possessed of 
judgment and experience. An adult will seldom sub- 
mit to a tutor with that implicit obedience which 
■say be: necessary to render a4utor's method and in- 
structions successful. I think it therdbre better, 
only to ask advice of the judicious, than to engage 
with a private tutor* Some cases, however^ may 
tender a private tutor highly proper. But in genersd 
I may assert, that where parts and inclination are 
united, and the directions of a sensible friend at- 
tended to, . the late student, as I have termed him, 
may proceed alone, and obtain a prosperous passage 
in the way. to learning. There is a vigour and cheer- 
feilness which operates most favourably on study 
when the mind pursues the; dictates of its own pro- 
pensity. Volunteers in learning obtain the most 
honourable, and useful victories. 

It is very common to find persons, who, though 
they . have been good scholars at their school, and 
have made a great proficiency in learning in . the 
juvenile age, have forgotten it amidst the pleasure 
Wid the business of an active manhood. When the 

busy scene is passed, they call to mind those sweets 
of literary pursuits which they formerly enjoyed, and 
wish to taste them once more. They are at a loss 
for something to fill agreeably those vacuities of 
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time, which were lately occupied in active employ- 
meats. They therefore endeavour to recall what 
they acquired in their youth. 

Perhaps the best advice which can be given to 
persons under these circumstances, is, that • they 
pursue the easiest, the most entertaining, and the 
most compendious methods. Difficulty will disgust 
and impede them. Amusement is the end proposed 
by them; and the means which lead to it must» if 
possible, be rendered amusing. As they have once 
been acquainted with the elementary piarts, they 
will recollect what is essential in them without much 
labour. If they wish, for instance, to recall their 
knowledge of Latin, I would advise them to begin 
at once with reading an easy author, with Beza's 
Latin Testament, and Cordery-s Colloquies, and 
gradually ascend to the highest classics. If they 
possess natural abilities, they will find themselves 
improve by this method with great rapidity: 

But in general, though not without many ex- 
ceptions, it would perhaps be better, for persons 
advanced beyond the meridian of life, not to attempt 
learning, or recovering what they have forgotten, in 
the Latin or the Greek languages. Amusement is 
their principal object, and they may derive it in 
sufficient variety in English. But in English they 
should read with some method, and not, as is usu- 
ally the case, whatever offers itself, without taste 
and selection. It will be said, that, if they are in- 
nocently amused, it signifies little with what book. 
From this opinion I must dissent. The pleasure 
which arises from reading, and feeling the beauties of 
elegant works, is much greater than is received by 
an indiscriminate and vague perusal of every publi- 
cation. Improvement ought also to be regarded; 
and surely more improvement, whether it be moral 
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or iatellectual, is to be derived from books of c^* 
racter^ . than &oxfx tri^ng^ obscure, anid injudicious 
cc^pilations. 

I cannot close this topic, without earnestly recom«- 
mending to all classes above poverty, and the lower 
employments of trade and mechanics, the cultivation 
of a taste for letters. Merchants and traders, even 
if, from unavoidable circumstances, they have been 
neglected in their youth, should endeavour, at a sub* 
sequent period, to acquire a love of reading. Re* 
tirement is their object. But how are they to enjoy 
this retirement ? They promise themselves much 
happiness, but, alas ! they seldom find it.* They 
kaow not how to pass that time which was before 
scarcely sufficient for their occupations. They have 
recourse to the bottle and to cards. These, indeed, 
prevent reflection for a time ; but they afford no 
solid satisfaction. How happy would pass their 
days of ease and affluence, if the tranquil pursuits of 
literature formed a part of their amusement ! 

The consideration, that a taste for letters is able 
to furnish one of the best pleasures of old age, should 
induce parents of all ranks above the lowest, to give 
children a tincture of polite learning, whatever may 
be their destination. If they are fixed in trade, an4 
are successful, this will enable them to enjoy a for- 

* Otium sine literis mors est, et vivi hominis sepultura. Leiture^ 
wUkaut books, and u taste for them, is the death and burial of a man 
even when alive, Sekeca. . 

Nisi, ad hsec admitterer, non fuerat operss pretium nasci. • . . , O 
quam coiitempta res est homo, nisi supra humana se erexerit ! Unles$ 
/ were admitted to these things, it would not be worth while to 5e 
bom. . . ^ O^how contemptihle a thing is man, unless he raises him" 
self above human things ! Seneca. . 

Religion, indeed, is the best employment of old agO; or the season of 
retirement ; but a taste for letters contributes greatly to increase the 
pleasures of religion. . 

VOL. IV. O . 



IMme. * ffi will fi!i Hp^ Ihdt leisure*^ wiifli »ati«fiifcctory 
tteployment, and will: better enabte them to support 
Ibe character of gentlemen than the opulence which 
igil[te»:them^ this name. ^ 



* - ; ' SECnOW XXVTI. 

ON THE UTERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

' tfotSv. Hoiti $€ roia^nv oiVrc xp^*^^ ^^^ ankpo^^^ olVrc ic^ir^ dAA* offa 
'\ .#]||Mi<^7(^'y &»7(i|^,^Movr ^ikpaMwm%piliJin^^ ** Ornament, as^ Crates said; 
( is tbatquatitjp which' pes%eMfe8tliftp^w€r. of adding grace. Bui that qpaKty 

possesses. the. p(wer of addmg grace which renders a woman more gracefui 
\.^ew it is Dfllthcrr gold, nor ^e emeraki-, nor the purple dye, which does llils ; 
I biit It ift| that, whatever k U^ which eio^ihjtt indicatic^is^of dignity and' <|Btt»> 

CAc^i of a well-regulated mind^ and of modesty." Plutauch. 



* 



Ta£R£ ai^ many pi;ejudices entertained against 
^the. character of a learned lady ; ^d perhaps^ if aU 

* ' AcJ* yvjfoe'yw 'mX^ hhtfful^fie^, ' **•!* grow old* learning something 
wixtib«a%>" said SotiOifr. 

Newspapers seem to, constitute the only reading of a great' part of 
tibe.nation. I fear, notwithstanding their merit, utility, and power of 
bTeasing, they are, upion the whole, injurious to taste and learning. 
i They = tngross or distract- that attention which would otherwise be 
^ii to i^uod Jilecotujre. Bnt, at tlie same.ttme^ their value in & fifee 
4ymAtry. is tjruly great, as they form one of the best securities c^f fineedosn* 

The subject of this Section calls* to mind a character of Theo* 
Jihrastus. 

* Theophrastus delineates an opsimathes, or late learner, And renders 
hiiB truly ridiculous ; but it must be remarked, that the qualifications 
w^UiCih.his opomaihes pursues are comparatively trifling and puerile. 

RidefU; et puls^ lasoiva decentius setas. His opsimathes is axty 
ye^p (dd ; at that age it is a folly to begin to learn to sing, fence, and 
fjd^y apd' more paiticulsurly foolish to be ostentatious of such accom* 
|#lbments even before they are mastered ; but it is not too late to be* 
fin.t(>im{m)ve the mind at that or any age^ if it has not been done 
tw&re, because the improvement of the heart accompanies the improve- 
jnent of the mind — et nunquam sera est ad bonos mores via. 
' Julius Scaliger did jiot know the Greek alphabet before he was of 
|)ie s^e of thirtyrfive, and indeeddid not. devote bimaelf to letters, in 
which he made a wonderful proficiency, till forty-soran. 
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^ladies were profoondly Idarlied^^ same inconvem^Bises 
ikiigbt arise frotA h ; but I must olrn ittdoes^not ap- 
pear to me, that a woman will be rendered leis 
acceptable in the world, or worse qualfficd to pAr- 
^ibrm toy part of her duty in it^ by having emfdoyed 
'the time frotn s\k to sixteen in the cultivaitioU'of fair 
mind^ Time enough will remain, after a few hours^ 
'every day spent in reading, for the improvement of 
• her person, and the acquisition of liie usual ticcom- 
plishments. With respect to these accomplisliiments, 
'■ I will not presume to direct the method of pursuing 
thetn. I will not so for intrude on a province, iSrhiclL 
by no m^Bois belongs to mie. The ladies theibselves,,. 
/and their instructors, want no directions in inatter^' 
of external ornament, the end of which is to please 
-on Intuition. However arrogant the men have been 
in their claims of superiority, they have usually al- 
lowed the ladies the possession of a delicate taale dis- 
played in the iniprovemeiit and perception of all 
kinds of beauty and grace; 

The literary education of women ought indis- 
putably to be varied according to theit fortunes and 
i^heir expectations. Much refinement, and a ta^e 
for books, will injure her, whose time, from pru- 
dential motives, must be entirely engrossed by eeo- 
jQomy. Few women are indeed exempted from all 
attention to domestic care. But yet the unmarried, 
and those who enjoy opulence, find many intervals 
which they often devote to some species of reading. 
And there is no doubt, but that th^ reading would be 
selected with more judgment^ and would afibrd 
more pleasure and advantage, if. thetaste wereform^ 
by early culture. 

I will then venture to recommend,^ that ladies of 
this description should have a classical education* 
But let not the reader be alarmed* I mean noitfr 
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•dviiio^ that they should be initiated without ex- 
•option in Greek and Latin ; but that they should 
be well and early acquainted with the French and 
the English classics. 

As soon as they can read with fluency, let them 
begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, and to read at the 
same time some very easy and elegant author, with 
a view to exemplify the rules. They should learn a 
part in grammar every morning, and then proceed to 
faad a lesson Just in the manner observed in classical 
•ohools in learning Latin. After a year spent in this 
methodi if the success is adequate to the time, they 
should advance to French, and study that language 
exaetly in the same mode. In the French grammar, 
it will nut be necessary to go through those parti- 
eular« which are common to the grammars of alt lan- 
y^)^MI^» ^^^^^ Nvhich have beai learned in studying 
£n|tlUh. 

S^vi^ni^) y^rs should be speat ii^ this elementary 
][\l\HH>«^^ ^nd whtMX the schobr is perfectly ac- 
f|\l^M\ttHl wilh ^vrtho^irapliT and grammar, she may 
t)Mm )v^vl^^(^l K> itM" cutliYmtioa of taste. 3iilton, 
A^M^^M^H ^^vA IV^^ miftst be ttie standii^ models in 

^ l^^mmrli^ ;mii4 I wisli tlnetsa^ to be sMonded to sdely 
tN' ^ <v«f$iMkiHnM^ tiwi^ >Imit iMioHraHkiices aiise 
iN>M iw>i^^j ^»^ x\MM^ mioiisi sa tdie perasal of too 
«l«K»^ bvvib^ JU^ lli(» w«Anr loLTe bea lead 
^^iiie >s^^ M^MRiMk wil m«A^ ^ ««kal fikcmtion 
^"^ ^ibm* VMMAti^^ 1^ ^idWKUsr mar W pg fuUcd 
^ ;$iit!ii^ w^ v/if lli^ 4B^^^«^w^ wti^iMrs tif Foance and 
I^Mj^itfr^ t$>c tki^ «^«tt: m^mvwwnii. Slie wiD be 
4ibk :u :^i^:^ >^tj[;fl :^^Qllr ^uiii^t^^ bid 
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a foundation wluch will bear a good superstructdre* 
Her mind, if she has been successful in this course, 
will have imbibed an elegance, which will natundly 
diffuse itself over her conversation^ address> and be- 
haviour.* It is well known, that internal beauty 
contributes much to perfect external grace. I believe 
it will also be favourable to virtue, and will operate 
greatly in restraining from any conduct grossly in- 
delicate and obviously improper. Mnch of the pro- 
fligacy of female manners has proceeded from a levity 
occasioned by the want of a proper education. She 
who has no taste for well- written books, will often be 
at a loss how to spend her time;t and the conse- 
quences of such a taste are too frequent not to })p 
known, and too fatal not to be avoided. 

Whenever a young lady in opulent circumstances 
appears to possess a genius, and an inclination for 
learned pursuits^ I will venture to say, she ought, if 
her situation and connexions permit, to be early in- 
structed in the elements of Latin and Greek, Her 
mind is certainly as capable of improvement as that 
of the other sex.J The instances which might b^ 

* Cornelia . was the daughter of Scipio Nasica, and the wife of 
Pompey the Great. Plutarch speaks of her thus in his life of Pompey-: 
*Jbnpftik Tij Kopt} nOAAA ^lATPA S»xa ti;^ aUff &pa^' yjou yup -arcpt yfayLfAoJa 

^^ffiijffifA»^ &xovciy. xoi icp09^¥ ravhii i}^^ Strfiio^ xai icepicpytaq v/x^u^¥, 
*' There were in this lady many charms hesides her heauty. For she 
was finely accomplished in literature, in music, and geometry, and she 
used to attend to philosophical discourses with great advantage. She 
had also manners perfectly pure of all austerity and impertinence/' 

Plutarch. 

+ " How happy is it to know how to live with oneself, to leave oneself 

with regret, to find oneself again with pleasure 1 The world then is less 

necessary to one." Makchiokess de Lambert. 

• J But many still will say with an old writer, " Let them learne 

plaine workcs of all kinde. Instead of songes and musicke, let theio 
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brought to prove this, are all too \rell known to ad- 
loit . of citiation.^ And the method to be puri^ued 
must be exactly the same as that which is used in 
the private tuition of boys, when it is judiciously 
conducted. 

.And here I cannot refrain from adding, that though 
1 disapprove, for the most part, of private tuition for 
hoys, yet I very seriously recommend it for girls, 
with little exception. All sensible people agree in 
thinking, that lai^e seminaries of young ladies, 
though managed with all the vigilance and caution 
^which human abilities can exert, are in danger of 
great corruption. It has been asked> why I approve 
of public education for boys and not for girls, and 

leame cookerie and laundrie. And^ instead of reading Sir Philip 
Sydney's Arcadia, let them reade the groundes of good huswifery." 

Powel's Tom of all Trades. 
And, indeed, so much of the comfort of our lives depends upon the 
"eleven ipanagen^ept of the mistress of a family, that no womap, in the. ^ 
middle ranks at least, should think herself excused, by her attention to . 
books, from acquiring that humbler kind of skill which appears so 
ai^iable and useful at our tables, at our firesides, and in the regu- 
lation of every part of that seat of solid happiness, our home. 

^ Weak, wicked, and vain men have always taken a great deal of 
pains to lower the female sex, and to represent them as incapable of 
real virtue and solid excellence. It is easy to see their scope. Even 
-some authors of great name among the profligate, have endQavoured to. 
confirm the degradation of female dignity., The attempt, when suc- 
cessful, often becomes to both sexes the cause of poverty, disease^ 
shame, remorse, suicide, and of every evil with which God Almighty 
has thought proper to visit voluntary, presumptuous, and continued 
transgression of those laws which were first "veritten on the hearty iwad 
then in the scriptures ; the laws of moral and relative duty. , 

The women indeed may become the best reformers. The dignity of 
female virtue, consistently supported, is better calculated than any 
moral lesson, to strike confusion and awe into the breast of the empty 
and artful villain. But the vices of one part of their sex, and ihi^ . 
various hindrances to marriage, have often driven the virtuous to sub- 
nfc^i^ng which may in timeyenfy the assertions of their satirists. 
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whether the danger to boys in large seouiiarieB i& iM^^ 
as great as to girls ? I must answer, iu genesal^ th^ 
the corruption of girls is more fatal in its conse- 
quences to society than that of boys ; and that, as 
girls are destined to private and domestic life, and 
boys to public life, their education should be re- 
spectively correspondent to their destination, V^i- 
nity and vice will be introduced by some among a 
large number, and the contagion soon spreads with 
irresistible violence. Who can be so proper an ia- 
structor and guardian, as a tender and a sensible 
mother ? Where can virgin innocence and delicacy 
be better protected, than under a parent's roof, and* 
in a father's and a brothers bosom ? Certainly i^a 
where ; if the parents are sensible and virtuous^ and 
the house free from improper or dangerous coi|- 
nexions. But where the parents are much ^igaged 
in pleasure or in business ; where they are ignotant 
or vicious; where a family is exposed to the visits pr 
constant company of libertine young persons;, thei^ 
it is certainly expedient to place a daughter undec 
the care of some of those judicious matrons who pre**, 
side over the schools in or near the metropolis* !duj(;. 
I believe it often happens, that young ladies are-sent 
from their parent's eye to those seminaries, prki^" 
cipally with a view to form connexions, or to acquirer 
external graces. I leave it to the heart of a feelii\g^ 
father to determine, whether it isjQotcruel^ tp §11^; 



W ^ 1 ■ I I ■ ■ ' .■ ■ 1 \ 



* It muist bq jremembered, that only those parents can incur tliii^' 
censure, who keep theix .daughters at school afiter a certain age. 

^ntyapow cpakra*, 4ti oXXo [My ovSu, aulcui wpotri^i, ftMtw ^ avyMi^Aaa-Sfau^ 

^witr^cuy xai Sut^ftoveq h <r«Jkkn^. — ** Women from fourteen years old* 
axe flattered with the title of mistresses by the men. Therefore per- 
ceiving that they are regarded only as qualified to please the men, thejr. 

befftn-to ipdosa4lieiD8elmi ; . fOi^ in that to diei^ jdt their 'Ibiip^r; It 

^ ■ -"■■■■•*•*•'*«'«■ '-*''^' >*■ ■■ 
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lar dds age, true pedbntij is not my eommoii. 
Ifen of learning hare extanded the objects of dieir 



dKj age ci fc rtiti i fcr Botlbbig dse, bat Ae ap pt aiaac r of a ^cct. 




oftikelitemjcdi 
i^Aat kcsadiks Ana to ^i^iitmd tkedonrsdc cd^ 
cf dbcir cUdrm ia ike eaiiier periods, of ^eir dao^lilnrs ccxo- 
We aie told, im ike tcij efegoBt diolofoe ob ^ke casseo cf 
dbodc^Eseof doqacBce, tkat it wns tke^ocyof ife ancinit Roono 
to deroCe tkeoM^eo to ccommiij, and tke cmre of tkek ckH- 
-Jamprim^ fiiios ex casta paieate aatos^ noo 




ia colli caiftae aaCiicis cdocabatBr, sed hi grenio ac 
ci^BSptaecipaalaasenif, tucri doaiwD ft iasefrire liberie • . . SieCor*> 
<efiaai, Giacekoniai, dc AmeliaBi, Jolii CcBaris, ac Attian, Aagasti 
antreoiy pmimmt cdncationilNis fiberamm acri[ii—ii As <oo« os a 
$em was barm of a chaste paremt, he was not brm^ki mp im ike eoi* 
ia§e of seme kirelimg nmrse, hmi im tke lap amd ike Aosom of kis 
WMiker^ wkase principal wurit it was to take care of ike kamaey amd 

to dttote herulfto tke service of tke ckildrem Tkms are we told^ 

CcmeUay tke wtotkeroftke Graccki, tkms Amrelia,of JmUms Cwsatf 
tkms Aitim, of AugmsimSf presided over ike tdwcmfmi ^ ikeis 
tUUren, 
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pursuit. They us'ually study to accommodate* them- 
selves to the extex^al manners, if not to the senti- 
ments of those with whom they daily converse. They 
willingly throw off the solemnity of wisdom, and 
assume that airy gaiety, which has formerly distin- 
guished the professed men of the world. They find 
it an advantageous exchange, to resign something of 
the distant veneration which they might justly claim, 
for the pleasures of an easy and familiar intercourse. 

The ridicule which has been thrown on the cha- 
racter of the pedant, has contributed to effect this 
revolution. The ridicule was often just; but dunces 
have availed themselves of it unjustly. They have 
iiij ured, by derision, the modest student, who, while 
his mind is engaged in study, can scarcely avoid 
expressing, in conversation, some of those ideas with 
which he is animated. A feeling and ingenuous mind 
is ofteh hurt by the derision of those whom it ought 
to despise ; and the name of pedant, given by a 
blockhead to his superior, has greatly injured the 
cause of true learning.* 

None, indeed, but very weak persons, can fall 
into very ridiculous pedantry. Conversation on sub- 
jects of literature in liberal and well-educated com- 
pany, is by no means pedantry. t Learning and books 

I • I - - . - - — - .^ 

♦ "-The last maim given to le?innng has heen by the scom of 
of pedantry." Sir W. Temple. 

It is said, that the fashion of throwing ridicule on learning, by 
giving it the name of Pedantry, owed its origin to the Jesuits, in 
France, who seeing gentlemen begin to acquire that learning of which 
they had so greatly availed themselves, were afraid they shoidd lose 
something of the influence which their superiority in learning gave 
them, and therefore exerted their well-known arts in fixing on every 
learned .gentleman the name of pedant. 

t Indeed I cannot help thinking that one of the most valuable effects 
of polite learning, or a knowledge of morals, history, eloquence, and 
poetry, is, that it furnishes inexha»stibl# matter for elegant conversation. 
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conatilftte a very plecusing; as well «s ratikma^ topic 
" of oonyersatioa,* It is agreeaUe. aad is e:spe0t9d#. 
that 9i scholar should sometime talit on scboiar-likei 
subjects ; uor is he iu the least me^e qilpable or; 
ridiculous thau the militaary man« the merehau4 the 
ingenious artist^ who naturally love to expatiate <m., 
Hkose things which claim their daily atteation* 

Yet the fear of the ixnputatipn of pedantry, has 
prevented many a young man, not oaly from dis- 
playing, but acquiring knowledge. As I wisti to 
remove every obstacle which can impede the is^r : 
provement of the ingenuous student, I cannot JMp : 
exhorting him to assume a sufficient degree osf cou- 
rage, to despise the ridicule of those whose prai^ 
would be satire. Such is. that of those unfortunate 
persons who have little taste for any ^gratificatiaii) 
but the grosser pleasures of the senses, and whp^vie. 
malignity enough to wish to reduce all others ta4iieir ; 
own level. , 

He who professes learning, must be conscicms of • 
it, and it is blameable pusillanimity, not to assume, 
a proper degree of modest confidence. It is to giye 
the illiterate and the vam an advantage which they 
cannot deserve-. A deficiency of bbldQess ^s seldom ; 
among their defects ; and where a proper spirit is . 
wanting to oppose them, they will not hesitate ta. 
trample on genius, and put modest merit out of 
countenance.f I do not recommend an unseason- 
able display of learning. No; I presuppose that 

the possessor of it is not deficient in good sense, 

- - — ' ■ ^ ■" 

They who canuot partake in such conTersation are glad to exclude it, . 
hj giving it the same of pedantry ; and they too often succoed. 

* Nothing more improv4ngi Nothing more truly delightfuL TJbey 
are the luxury of the soul, and-ite hest employ ment^^jiext to acta of. 
benevolence and piety. 

f Gl'huomini scacdati .possedono la vSoeta del mondp* Bold.ftwi , 
shameless men possess Juilf the world, . Ada;P« J^tal* 
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and with that he will seldom be guilty of a i;eal. in* 
decorum. I am not singular in thinkings that meOL; 
of great merit oftener injure themselves and others 
by too little, tlian by too much confidence. 

Widi respect to external behaviour, a subject on 
which so much has been lately said, I will advise the; 
student, wHp values the approbation of his own hear(v- 
to let sincerity be the principle of his conversation. - 
Notwithstanding what has been said on the art of 
pleasing, a behaviour void of artifice will ultimately^ 
best please the possessor of it^ and those with whom/ 
he converses throughout life. Let the student fre- 
quent good company, with good nature, good sense/ 
and a proper degree of spirit and vivacity to retort? 
the malignant shafts of the ignorant, the forward^ 
the vain, and the envious, and he will soon make fu 
figure in it truly respectable. Let him know his 
own value, and modestly assume his natural rank,**^ 
and he will become both agreeable and estimable^, 
though he should never practise either simulation or. 
dissimulation.f Deceit of any kind argues. a littiie, 
mean, and cowardly heart. It will, one time or^ 
other, be certainly detecte<i^T and when detected 
it must be despised. But the liberal student, ac*> 
cording to an idea I have formed of him, should, iflt: 
his intercourse with company, think, speak, and iw^fc 
nothing which is not laudable; nothing which virilL 
not bear the broadest daylight, and acquire a lustre: 
from being rendered conspicuous. Leave it to th^-. 
sordid attendants on the great, and to those who^ 

* Invitta coppia e confidenza et arte. Real skill and proper a#* 
surance united are invincible, Abag. Ital. 

t Injuria autem nulla capitalior est quam eorum, qui, cum maxime 
feJIunt^ dant operam ut viri boni videantur. There is not a greater^ 
piece of injustice than that of those ^ tohoy at the very time they ate^ 
most engaged in practising deceit, do all they can to appear mighty^ 
good sort of men^ Cic. 
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see no other good but interest, to sacrifice, in the: 
short period of life, some of the most valuable pur- 
poseis of living, the free use of reason, and the 
assertion of the dignity and liberty of a man. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I will again caution 
the student against talking on learned subjects un- 
seasonably, and incurring the appellation of a literary 
prater. And though I have advised him to exercise 
himself in composition, yet I will also caution him 
against the itch of scribbling, or the love of writing 
without the pain of thinking. Let him never take 
the pen in hand, nor place the paper before him, till 
he has bestowed much time and deep thought on 
the subject. To the want of this previous attention 
we owe the numerous productions which disgrace 
letters, and die almost as soon as they are brought 
forth ; which, like the weeds in a garden, spring up 
luxuriantly without cultivation, which are useless or 
noisome, and which only serve to impede the growth 
of salutary plants and pleasant flowers. 

Pretenders* arise in every department, and dis- 
grace it. Let the liberal and solid scholar attend to 
the circumstances of time and place in the modest 
display of his attainments. It is unmanly timidity 
to conceal them on proper occasions ; it is ridiculous 
arrogance to obtrude upon unwilling and injudicious 
observers. Modesty is the characteristic of real 
merit, and firmness of conscious dignity. The man 
of sense will be diffident, but at the same time will 
have spirit enough to repel the insolent attacks of 
ignorance and envy. 



* They are often successful in the world ; for they assume appear- 
ances, and deceive the super6cial patron who is surrounded with 
adulators, and seldom able to discover the naked truth respecting 
characters. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

ON PRIVATE TUITION, 

I AM not now entering on a comparison between the 
advantages of private and public education. I have 
already given the preference to public* But as 
many will still choose a private education, and as in 
several cases it will be necessary, I will add a few.bb- 
servations on the mode of conducting it. 

The great object is, to secure as many of the 
advantages of public education, with as few of its 
inconveniences as possible. I think it therefore ad- 
visable, that the plan of public education should be 
adhered to, as closely as the difference of circum- 
stances will admit. I know very well, that a thou- 
sand whimsical modes are pursued by private tutors. 
They are generally such as the inventors and adopters 
warmly recommend. Both are sincere in their re- 
commendation ; for we naturally love our own in- 
ventions, and the objects of our adoption. Novelty 
has also that irresistible charm, which induces parents 

* Since this Section was written, I have met with the following 
passage from Lord Clarendon : ^' And that they may make this pro- 
gress with the most advantage, I must rather reconmiend the educa- 
tion in public schools and communities, than under governors and 
preceptors in the private families of their parents, where are only one 
or two or more of the children of that family ; and where the vices of 
all the servants are every day exposed to them, with too much of 
their company, which no care in those places can prevent. There is 
so much benefit arising from the mutual conversation of many children 
together, of different ages and different parts, and the imitation and 
emulation that arises from thence, that we seldom see a boy continue 
long of a childish understanding in those companies/' 

Lord Clarendon on Education. 

*^ The indulgent softness of the parent's family is apt at best to give 
young persons a most unhappy effeminateness ; the governor, if he 
have abilities, hath scarce ever authority to enforce diligence ; want 
of rivals keeps the mind languid, and, upon the whole, seldom any 
thing considerable comes out/' Archbp, Secker* 
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to enter their sons, with eagerness, on a plan which 
has the appearance of improvement and innovation. 
But as education is an affair of high importance, I 
i^isb no scheme to be generally pursued, which has 
tiot received the sanction of experience. The wel- 
^re of the community is at stake, when a general 
i^hange is introdiiced in the forms of edocaAion.* 

I should think it right, in private tiHtiOD, to use 
the same grammars, books of exercises, and editions 
9Df classics, as are received in the best schools; Nei- 
•ther partiality for an editor, nor for some singtilar 
-sdethod, whidi has the appearance of plausibility,! 
^t wants the seal of experience, should induce tbe 
-j^vate tutor to receive a book, or pursue a plan, of 
^hich be has never known the effects^ He may 
mean to try experiments; but the pupil is to' be 
|>itied^ whose improvement is to be hazarded by the 
trial of experiments. If I were to cultivate a fami, 
i would rather be guided by the practical though 
illiterate £irmer, who had managed it with success, 
than by the writer on husbandry, whose skill in the 
art is acquired in his library. So, I would rather 
-conduct a pupil in the beaten path, which has led 
•thousands to the summits of learning, than by un- 
tried ways ; notwithstanding that they are pointed 
out by the truly ingenious, as shorter and pleasanten 
Schemers and projectors are seldom much relied on 
by the prudent in any department. They commonly 



* It has been said, recta institutio est mundi renovatio. 

■f Almost every private tutor, who, according tathe present fashion, 
t^kes parlour pupils at an innnoderate price, pretends to some nostrum, 
or new and expeditious method of teaching; which proves infallibly, 
tiiat all the masters that have presided at Eton, Westminster, Win- 
idiester, Harrow, the Charter-House, Merchant-Taylors', and St Paul's, 
"Were iook and blockheads, in comparison with the redoubtable and 
^^-im^portant iiinoTator or empiric. 



Me hiimed^ 1»y a wiami: irndginatioo, b^ydnd^he 
iimits: of troth and reason. A machine wiU> often 
appear ta answer the intention in the model, which 
is afterwards >fo«md unable to perUmaL iti^ mov^ 
^ttai4»» when erected in the pro|)e9 magnititde and 
AituatioBv 

One gresM; terror ThaTe sometimes discovered m 
4he conduct of private tuition. The care of ground*^ 
ixkg hoy^ as it is called, m tl^ el^ements of Latin 
.gvazmnar has been neglected. Though the pupite 
iMre been enabled to constrire an easy author witb- 
out much difficulty, yet they were often stopped 
at an unusual eonstruetion, and appeared to he to- 
^tally unacquainted with Pr^nVi ^2/«; tnaribus, Asm 
prosamti, and the Syntax* Indeed, some tutors havB 
foade a merit of not burthening the boy's memory 
.with lja/(m Tules. 1 iiope they found tt^r method 
successfoL J[11.I can say of its success is, that I 
never yet found a young scholar unacquainted with 
these rules, who, in reading the classics, was not 
eften at a loss, and often nustaken. I imagine that, 
as the business of hearing the frequent repetition of 
the rules, is certainly not the most agreeable part of 
liis< emplayment, a tutor may sometimes have per- 
suaded hims^ that it was unnecessary. But, if! 
might be attended to, Ihe pupil should be obliged, 
during- several of his first years, to learn gram- 
matical parts in the evening, and repeat them every 
morning, in the manner of the most approved schools. 
He should also be obliged to parse the passage which 
he construes, and to exemplify the rules of the 
graoHnar in every lesson. This business, though 
iiot very amusing to the teacher, will give the scholar 
z deamess and a, precision, which are of the utmost 
consequence in contributing, to the success of his 
pursuits. 
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There can be no exercises better adapted to the 
improvement of boys than those which are usually 
appointed as evening tasks at a great school. Such 
are the making of Latin, and the composition of 
themes, verses, and declamations, both in Latin and 
English. A copy of some of these should be required 
of the pupil every morning, or once in two or three 
days : according to the length and the difficulty of 
the composition. The same strictness of rule, regur 
larity of method, and steadiness of discipline, should 
be observed in exacting these exercises, as in a well* 
regulated school. 

The private tutor possesses peculiar opportunities 
for the infusion of moral and religious principle^ 
and peculiar advants^s for the restriction of his 
pupil from the contagion of vicious example. I sin- 
cerely wish, that these opportunities and advantages 
may never be neglected, and that private tuition 
misiy prove that it has justly claimed the power of 
producing better men, if not better scholars, than 
are usually formed in a public school. I am the 
more induced to express this wish at present, be* 
cause I have observed, that private tuition seems 
lately to have prevailed in this country, inore than 
ever ; * and yet at the same time it is confessed, that 
profligacy of manners was never more conspicuous. : 

It has indeed been the custom among the richer 

* Clergymen have found it a Tery convenient mode of increasing 
their incomes, which indeed are usually too narrow. And it is cer- 
tainly a very reputable method of acquiring money ; hut it ought to be 
remembered « that not every man who pretends to learning, and is 
willing to increase his fortune by taking pupils, is acquainted with ii» 
proper and practicable methods of instructing boys. Boys are often 
placed under private tutors after they have been at a public school^ 
and made a great proficiency there ; in which case, the last instructor, 
or the private tutor, from wliose hands the pupil goes into the woiidi 
usually engrosses all the reputation. 
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orders, to endeavour to combine the advantages of 
a public and private education, by placing their 
sons at a celebrated school, and at the same time 
under the care of a private tutor,* resident in the 
school, or in its neighbourhood. The business of 
the private tutor is often, in this case, little more 
than to make the boy's exercises for him. If the 
discipline of the school is duly maintained, the as- 
sistance is not necessary. We do not find that the 
great scholars produced a century, or even half a 
century ago, had any other aid than that afforded 
in a good school, and seconded by their own assi- 
duity. Very weak boys will indeed want leading- 
strings, or crutches ; but the boy of parts derives 
new strength from being accustomed to confide in 
his own efforts. A private tutor, whose whole em- 
ployment consists in removing the difficulties at- 
tending th^ discipline of a great school, is uninten- 
tionally a promoter of idleness, and consequently of 
ignorance, vice, and misery. 

The opulent and luxurious wish for learning, and 
would often most readily buy it, if it were to be 
purchased without labour or confinement. But it is; 
not to be bought ; it is to be earned by long and'*, 
persevering endeavours. Assistance may indeed be 
procured in abundance by means of riches; but it ' 
happens in this case, that they who proceed with the: . 
least extraneous aid, more than is quite necessary, 
proceed with tlie greatest success. 



* A private tutor may certainly be particularly useful in promoting 
the improvement of very little boys, who are learning the accidence ; 
and who are not attended to at great schools so much as their seniors, 
though they want more attention. 
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SECTION XXX. 

ON THE UTILITY OF BXAM!NA*riOX«. 

Te scire hoc sciat alter. 

7Ka# you kiUmf this, htetkert M99 hnoWi PERii D8. 

Public examinations have of late been established 
in some colleges, and nothing has been found to 
contribute more to the success of academical dis- 
cipline. The sa.me salutary consequences will flow 
from the practice, if it should be generklly imitated 
in the nurseries to the university. 

A master cannot bestow an houriy and particular 
attention on all the younger scholars of a l^rge 
seminary. It is certain, that the first elements may 
ibe even better taught by diligent assistants of in- 
ferior learning and abilities. Patience, attention, 
and temper, are the principal qualities required in 
t^chiug the accidence ; for the method will be pre- 
scribed by the book itself, or by the superintendent. 
But I think it indispensably requisite, that the master 
should examine every class at least once in a fort- 
night. The consciousness that an account is to be 
. given of the degree of improvement made within a 
limited time, will cause a greater degree of diligenqe 
both in the scholars and in the assistants.^ 

■ 

Periodical examinations, at. short intervals, will 
cause the mind to retain what it receives. The 
mind is prone to indolence, and will suffer . that to 
escape, which no immediate Jiopes or fears induce 



* I must bear my testimony against the imperious usage which 
ushers sometimes receive from masters, and the insolence- witk. which 
boys are ofiten allowed to behave to ingenious, but unfartuaatd, mea. 
They are allowed to insult the usher with impunity, lest the parents 
should be offended, if a poor man's part should be taken against the 
froward child of the rich, to whom a mercenary master meanly 
crouches. 
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it to preaerve^ , But whe& it foreaeesk tlie eeFtaintj^t 
of a strict mquiry i&ta its aequisiticour, itiwdl ]]fcQi|a 
only retain much; which . it would otherwise Igb^ 
but will retain it' with aeeuracy. Periodical es^^^ 
aimnatiooa will also furnish occasion foirithe disptktj^t 
of exceUcMnee, and wUl consequently excite a dtmtm^ 
to make a good appearanoe^ Praises, rewajEds^ dis^^r 
grace> and puni^hmesit, bestowed or inflicted in : a 
serious manner on a solemn occasion^ in t the iSight-i^Ci 
the, whole sehoolji will hav^e a better efect.than^.wb^m^i 
giv^n separately, and in private- 

By being accustomed ? to give unpremeditated r^ 
sponses to unexpected interrogations,^ the mind vaiLi 
acquire those valuable habits, a quickness of recolrt* 
leetitMi^ and a readiness of reply^ 

Sa many^ indeed, and so important are^ theb^m 
neficial effects of this practice,, that I will ibrfynQf^ 
most ctmfidently recommend it to all, as secuiiii^i 
ajGtd increasing improvement in every stage of tl^f^ 
si)holai^s ]»t>gressi and in every part of his pursiut$i#, 
while under scholastic or academical authority.* , 



SECTION xxxi: 

ON THE REGULATION OF PUERILE DIVERSIONS. 

■• ■ • 

Gay liope is their's, by Fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest ^ 
The tear tbTgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Their*s buxom Health of rosy hue, • 
Wild Wit, Invention ever n«w. 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour bom; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly the approach of mom. Gray. 

Many fanciful. methods have been invented by. 
those who wished to render puerile sports conducivAr 

* Am thia' section nearly closes the topic of literary instFuction^ I will ^ 
add a condading remarL 

H 2 
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to improvement ; but I never found that they were 
successful. While they continued to be novelties, 
they gained attention. The artifice, however, was 
soon visible ; and such is the perverseness of our 
nature, it was no sooner discovered that the sports, 
■whatever they were, tended to improvement, than 
they were considered as a task, and neglected. 

I must own myself an advocate for puerile liberty, 
during the allotted hours of relaxation. Boys have 
much restraint and confinement in the time of study. 
In the intervals of application, they should have 
every indulgence consistent with moral and personal 
safety. They should contrive their own amuseinents, 
and vaiy and discontinue them at their own plea- 
sure. They will take violent exercise ; but violent 
exercise is necessary at their age to promote growth, 
and is rendered more desirable on account of the 
ihany hours which they spend in a sedentary em- 
ployment. They will run risques ; but by these 
they will gain experience, and a necessary degree 
of courage. 

Parents, therefore, often err, from an amiable cause 
indeed, when their solicitude for the safety of their 
children induces them to keep them under painful 
restraint, and to debar them the enjoyment of di- 
versions common to their age, but attended with 

I have pajticulu'l; recomnieiided eluuctl iMrning ; bat I do not 
rAGomiiioiiil it oxchinvolT. 1 tliinfc |( ou^it to i^l^im tlw eulieflt attu^ 

tion, and to form the founiliitbii ; because no otht^r learning coutiibutes 
eo much to opea and to polish the niind. 

After this polish and expansioD are acquired, aod ibia fouudation 
laid, I recommend an attention to the sciences, to natural history and 
experimental philomphj, to botany, to chemifitry, to painting, to sculp- 
ture, to arcliiteetun, lo oimIiummI mrV> *oi in general to all the 
prodiictioDB ofbuiBUl tllglflUlMf^'A^l^ftCHU* miod will view tlie 
universe, and all thai b (WkUJtaBttVf ^'"'^ volume laid before it 
iorpeiucal. Philology aknj^^^^HBATBOiiDfiiKtl, though ele- 
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some degree of danger. But. in spite of every pre- 
caution, boys of spirit will engage in the usual amuse- 
ments of their equals ; and, if they have been con- 
fined, will naturally run into greater extravagances 
in behaviour than their companions. My observa- 
tions are professedly the result of actual experience.; 
and from experience I am able to assert, that boys 
of manly spirits are often quite broken dow,n, and 
rendered effeminate and contemptible, by too great 
a degree of parental solicitude. Maternal fondness 
in excess has often caused a favourite boy, who 
promised better things, to become at last, what . is 
called, in the world, a poor creature. 

I could quote many passages from the wisest 
amtKig the ancients, tending to prove the expediency 
of inuring children to hardships and. dangers. But 
they have been oflen quoted, and it is my design to 
attend to reason more than to authority. It cannot 
then be denied, that the exercises and employments 
of the body, whatever they may be, produce a 
powerful effect on the disposition. Some idea of 
the turn of mind is usually and justly formed from 
the profession, the trade, the daily occupation.* 
Those of the effeminate kind superinduce effemi- 
nacy ; weakness of mind, no less than imbecility of 
body. Something similar happens in puerile diver- 
taata.- The boy who has been kept in leading-strings 
too long, and restrained from hardy sports by the 
fondness of his mother, will scarcely ever become 

I rtOMiuV ^intli-n haStTy, ILaiaf iiZi Ka>.a xsu 7jijimfa ■crparhrlat Itrt/iiw -KOI 
I vamvir ^•fmn. " It u, 1 ihloh, impassible, that they who are eiigaged 

F:- liui J «.n~„ t^tt^^g gun entertain great and manly Bentiments ; 

hey who iire conversant in hanourable and 
a a little and low inaimer." 

Dkhostbkses. , 
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«li^]iiaii ;* OF pMsess: that becoming Spirit 7^ «n 
— iWc bim to 3ict Jns^part with.pnqpnety. 
' ficalth, i^gour, eheerfbloess, and a 'gieat degreeof 
iwmta] tttiength, depend on a liberal nae of those 
tWtrre esercises^ wl^ch conBtitate, in modem ages, 
Hlw gymnastic part of education. I only wish for so 
^HMch restraint as may keqp boys fiom??iciDns acttons, 
Ifymn vulgar company, from a habit of . quarrelling, 
^mdirom ftfats of imminent and real danger. 

'9lie elder boys are to be encomcaged in manly 
HipOTtB, for-otfaer and more. important leasms. At 
4he «g^' of sev^iteen or eighteen, ihej shoidd^fae 
indulged, even for a moral purpose^ inrfidnng^shoot- 
jNgt hmiting^ tennia, cnsket, aiid all other diversioDs 
^^msistent with.safe^, good ccmipany, heakh, and 
joconomy. •■ The prc^^eositiesto vieioiispleasBses asB 
iflfton at >tfaat age impetnousi Nothing tends moie to 
idirart their eonrse^. .and lessen ;their influ^nce^ than 
ladbeeni l0¥e of iimoeent sports, and -an; ardent p«i- 
ipuit of them oontinaed even to £attigue. 



SECTICM^ XXXII. . 

ON Hd£IDA1CS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. 
^ f .... 

StJ^rlrpioltnin hop ipsum otium quale sit. Dims Dempe speciea-4>tii defioBiiCy 

xrperbsV aiteram, at<|ue ipsa in ftqui^ labcHwitis, ac circa honestft vtifcdia 

>: . '«0Uiciti, quo nil^t^iliilctiM $ ataran mertis «t lao|nildi et solam. raqiwiii 

coqipkxit quo nil fcedius, nil similius sepulcbro. Jt makfs a eonsideniie 

^mffmrence what Hind of leisure ffou mean. Fm- they define iw mrts of 

iA(ietmtefomimrt,thaiil^kimwh$,i».^H^, —' i^rTfj frrrjrfrjrif iiitf iHii ui lytii 

some liberal pursuit^ even while at rest, than which sort nothing is more 

delightful ; the other sort is, that of the sluggard and the spiritless inrngeTf 

\^mho4oves attmtat^ totalimaeHonf: than which mathistg i^ mare^ shamefidf 

j. m^thisig m^re lihe therqtoee of a,iomb, PBTRARcaA. 

I iHALL not dwell on the common-place bbserva- 
j^ns, conoeming.[the pleasure of rest after labour, 
or the. use of relaxation in . a studious life. The wodd 
IT' sAffeftdy sixfficiently convinced of its use and its 
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. : jpleasinse^ ( (ogid wants not arguments < in. its redom* 

.mendation. It is in some degreo <:ertaiDly neces- 

. aary. Jtaffords a variety. Itsends' back the student 

witk fresh spirits to hisf pursuits ; and^ indeed, it is 

iBO less desirable to the instructor than tqth^ scholar. 

jElie. employ inent of a superintendent of: a school is 

iiall.of^jare: and full of labour;; aud he requires lioli- 

ridays ibr the ^ake of his health, his amusement, and 

;.im I domestic a&iirs. But I must: assert^ however 

dbaag^eeable thedocjtrine, that in the^greatei: part of 

: sehools there: are by &r too man^ holidays. 

' There are two sorts of holidays, whiph ,paust be- 
: jiconsidece^ distinctly; the: breakups up or v^ations, 
'. .^d;1iie jBsints' ^ays. and public festivals. 

Vacations are certainly proper. . They give tjie 
parent an opportunity pf becombig intimately ac-^ 
.^^qtiainted ^ith> his: child s improvements, by placing; 
^ftkem, during several weeksi und^r his immedifii^ 
^ jotfipecti^n. Xh^ enable the boy to 3ee something 
of thevwprldi by. introducing him toJhis ownistmiiy^ 
. , and their visitors. They imdoubtedly .qemtribu te to^ 
the pleasure of the boy, the master, rand.tbe indul- 
cgent parent. They ^are, -and have bew -nniversally 
/i^idppted, in all greati^and ed^tabluthed (schools^ with- 
.isut,.a^««ittgle exception; ^ey are theri^fore wise 
; }»&atitutions, 

Bnt ^1^: question flfiaes, — how long should they' 
hcotttmue, and;how often be:^*epeated ? In some of 
,i«ar mostt tui^ientand celdnrated ^schools, ^helnres^- 
.<.ivgs;upiiappenm)tless thao^fiMiF times a year, ajid 
♦ ^icmtinue twicse in -the year sixi weeks. . Besides this, 
every red-letter day, as it is called, is religiously 
observed as a play-day. Upon the whole, it. ap- 
pears, that not above half the ye?ir is realiy devoted 
,.|iO instruction. I^ould be exteemely sorry to op- 
pose the opinions of the very respectable superia- 
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tendents of these schools, but a regard to truth obliges 
me to say, that there is not the shadow of a good 
reason for allowing so large a number of holidays. 
Indeed, it is no reflection on the judgment of the 
present masters or trustees, to censure some of the 
long established practices in their schools, since they 
are often authorised by written statutes, and con- 
firmed by a very powerful law, the law of custom. 
But is half the year necessary to be dedicated to 
relaxation, on account of the labour of the other half? 
Surely not ; and if I might venture to dictate on this 
subject, I would enact, that there should be but 
two breakings up in the year. They should be at 
Christmas and at Midsummer, and should continue 
one month each time. 

The consequences of too long and too frequent 
vacations are obvious. They are the loss of time, 
which might be most usefully employed, the for- 
getting of those things which were already acquired,* 
the contracting of idle and vicious habits, a disrelish 
of the employments, and an impatience of the con- 
finement of a school. 

With respect to the constant observation of saints' 
days and public festivals in schools, I see little reason 
for it. I know not how a boy can pay a proper re- 
spect to a saint's day better than by improving his 
snind, and endeavouring to acquire knowledge upon 
it. Are half the precious days of childhood aAd 
youth to be thrown away without improvement, 
because they are marked with a red letter in the 
almanac? The practice of keeping them at Bchool 



Manent o}^rd, interrapta, minesque 



Murorum iiigcfAteB. 

The works unj/inMed stand, the walls which promise mtgkif 
fabrics. Vieo. 
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indiscriminately, as they are often kept at present, 
is manifestly absurd, and a relique of popery.* 

A few single holidays should, however, be allowed, 
in the intervals between the half-yearly returns of 
vacation. But I wish them to be granted in the 
following manner : if any boy has performed an ex- 
ercise of remarkable merit, or made an extraordinary 
proficiency, or behaved in any respect, so as to de- 
serve distinction, let a holiday be conceded in honour 
of him, and let it be called his holiday. This cannot 
fail of exciting a spirit of emulation ; arid while it 
effectually contributes to the purpose of necessary re- 
creation, it must also promote a general improvement. 

A great diversity of opinions prevails on the pro- 
priety of setting boys a task, to be performed in 
their long holidays. I wish every thing to be done, 
which can be done, to advance improvement, and 
therefore am led to desire that the practice may be 
continued. It certainly contributes to keep up the 
boy's habit of application, as well as his knowledge 
already acquired. I have heard many arguments 
against it; but they all appeared to originate from 
that fatal spirit of relaxingf and dissipation, which is 
the source of vice as well as ignorance, and, when 

* As exercises are set during the holidays, they are certainly bene- 
ficial in promoting a habit of private study ; and perhaps I have erred 
in censuring the observation of saints* days, and state-holidays, &c., 
since I find it has the authority of long time, and of the best masters 
and of -the greatest schools. 

■f Some masters have entirely given it up. They have been obliged 
to submit their judgment to the perverseness of their boys, and the in- 
considerate indulgence of parents. Indeed, their interest has often 
compelled thein to give it up. For boys, who have a task set them, 
which they know will be exacted at their return, will not scruple to say 
any thing to induce their parent to change their school, that they may 
e?ade the perfi>rniance of the task. And parents are often, in these 
day% aiB|[^Gitly goremed by Ihvir children, without being sensible of 
it ; aa iim^hL> though pernid is weakness ! 



1.. ■ , . ■>■. 
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. wioontroUed/ presages a general decrease of personal 
merit, and a consequent declensinn of empire. 
/ With respect to the quantity of the holiday task, 
it «hould certainly be moderate* It must not .^ms- 
•itmte the chief purpose of the hoiidayis. .It i^onld 
-consist of a portion of the grammar, or a classic, to 
^exercise the> memory, and of composition to employ 
' the invention* It should be j-ust enough ta keep tfa^ 
'nnind in order, and not so long as to weary or disgost 
:it • Whatever is appointed by the jxidicious jnaster, 
: the judiciotis parent will require to be perfioormed.* 

* I have found, parents in general disinclined to exact the holiday 

*te8k, and'havB beard many disapprore of it as a sad pumshment Boys 

•Qfiually faring. apdbgies instead of tasks on what used to be calied -Uack 

/-Mobday. If the idea of the task, and the punishment foe neglectiog 

it, operattes as. a tenor during the season of allowed ¥Bcatioa and in- 

* dulgencie, it ought to he given up. 

Before I leave the- subject of holidays, I will add it- few TemMs, 
^*vhich I hc)|)e may be useful. 

r ' The vacations are the times when ihe boys make their Te|K»it to 
^ their parents of- avfry circumstance in the master's ccmduct, both in 
his family and in his schooL Cveiy longae is then emjdoyed in 
'-uttering the -various conceptions of him and his management, just- as 
lihey are 'formed by the immature and inconsiderate minds of. boys. 

I would wish parents to consider what a variety of cuenmstaBces 

,t«nd.to mnder the evil reports -of their children false or exaggerated. 

Boys are in general incompetent judges of things. They judge hastily, 

.pactiallyy imperfectly and improperly, from the natural defects 'and 

J weakness of their age. They also intentionally misrepresent thingk 

, They hate those who restrain them, they fed resentm e nt for conectioo, 

..they love chacnge, they love idleness, and the indulginices of their 

home. Like all human creatures, they are apt not to know when 

Mhey are well, and to complain. Let parents then consider these things 

4lttpartially, and be cautious of aspersing the character^ and dis^ 

i4iirbiiig the happiness, of those who may probably deserve thaaksr 

.drather than Ul usage ; whose office is at best foU of care.and anxiety, 

\4aid, when it is interrupted by the injudicious intefforeiice-or oon- 

r.plaints of the parents, becomes intoleraUy burthensome. 

Jf a father suspects his confidence to have been miqdacedy it is right 
.ia withdraw it immediately, without altercation and. without re- 
proaches. It would also be an excellent .method of consohiiig their 
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ACTION XXXUI. 

ON THE HBHAVIOltR OF PARENTS TO SCHOLARS^ WHEN AT 

HOME, AND BURIN'G TUB RECESS. 

" Pneceptorum magna caritas sit; ne dicas nihil quidquam his debere msi 

i-^icfodttlam. Qiiaidampliwii luntqu^m^omntur. ' 7!ft« «a«<frr«&0icliL'60 

tt€ai€d^ with g w€4U hmdmess, Y<m Mtould not suy^ after y§u have paid them 

their little reward, that you are under no farther obUgation to them. There 

* tTOBti^^eu^Mmme thmgS'Wkiehfarvw^thmore'than'the.ptice^ . Sbnbca. 

A pauent's example will commonly have more 
wei^t than a master s precepts. ' It is indeed of the 
Titmost consequence, that the parent co-operate -with 
the master, both by precept and example, and that 
'^he contribute all he can, to inspire his son with^a 
"love and veneration for his instructor. He must, 
intleed, first find on6 who is worthy of love and ve- 
neration ; for it is diftcult, and indeed unnatural, to 
'comipd a boy to esteem and love him who possesses 
' not amidble and estimable qualities. 

When suph an instructor is found, great corfi- 
^flence should be pilaced in him. It should be re- 
membered, that tiie principles and disposition bf 
such ab one, and not only a regard to his interei^, 
wfll' lead him to do justice to a pupil entrusted to Ms 
tjare. If the pupil live under his roof, the mastcif^s 
"table and economy must be openly commended by 
'"the parent, if it really deserve approbation. Boys, 
"feoin a want of judgment, of experience; of principle, 
"liowiBver well treated, will often complain to thdr 
•parents of ill usage. If there be no reason for com- 
plaint, they will not scruple to invent one. If the 
jparent listen to them, they will observe no bounds, 
and hesitate not to propagate the most ^hockii^g 

' own peace, -and the wel&re of their other Msholare, if tinafiters made a 
^' Tule to e^dchide finom -their sehoob (if it can be done in so gehtle aihd 
' 'tetidet a manner aa not to hnrt the poitieas) the children of those panyltg 
who are unjustly discontenteid. 
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calamnies against their instructor. The love of no- 
velty induces them to wish to be removed to a new 
place of education ; or revenge, for some proper cor- 
rection inflicted upon them,* urges them to spare no 
pains in injuring their master's interest. I have seen 
the most flagrant acts of injustice, in this particular, 
committed by parents at the instigation of their 
children. I have known a tender mother in high 
life attack a truly worthy, benevolent, and generous 
instructor, with all the fury of an Amazon, and throw 
out the blackest aspersions on his character, because 
a humoured child had told a false story concerning 
his domestic management. The fact alleged has 
been proved to be false ; but pride has kept the mo- 
ther from retracting, and has even stimulated her 
to add new virulence to her merciless invectives. 
So thankless is the useful ofiice of a schoolmaster, 
where a parent is destitute of judgment, humanity, 
and gratitude. 

This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging parents is 
very common. There is scarcely a school in Eng- 
land that could not produce instances of it. . It has 
been complained of by many sensible superintendents 
of places of education. It has broken the peace of 
many an ingenious man, who had engaged in the 
care of youth, and paved the way to the ruin of hope- 
ful boys. No boy will ever settle at a place of edu- 
cation, when he finds it in his power to remove him- 
self from it, in a fit of displeasure, by the invention 
of a groundless calumny. 



* Omnia disciplina gravis est puero. All wholesome discipline is 
thought a hardship by ahoy. Prvdentixts. 

Add to this, that boys have had litde experience. Finding, there- 
fore; a share of physical and moral eril at their school, which is ako 
tQ be fimnd eveiy where, though they hare not yet felt it, they coo- 
«lade that their school la of all pbcet the BMit miserable. 
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Bat a complaint from a boy against his master 
may be well founded ; and therefore I advise a, sen- 
sible parent, who can govern his temper, to pursue 
the following conduct. When he hears the com- 
plaint, let him not appear to the boy to pay much 
attention to it, but, at the same time, revolve it in 
his own mind ; and if he finds it has the appearance 
of probability, let him go to the master, and . speak 
to him on the subject in private. If the master can- 
not clear up the matter to his satisfaction, and prove 
the falsity of the charge, then let the parent show his 
displeasure as he thinks proper; but if the»master 
can make it appear that the complaint is groundless, 
the parent ought to represent to his son the bad con- 
sequeiices to his own happiness of a malicious and a 
lying disposition. Let him also do the master the 
justice to speak well of him, and endeavour to refute 
those calumniating accusations, which the perverse- 
ness of his child may have spread far and wide, and 
beyond the possibility of recalling. Few angry 
parents can act this honourable part ; but to act 
otherwise is cruel and unjust. 

Masters have at best a painful and laborious em- 
ployment. It ought not to be made worse by the 
caprice and the injustice of parents. Applause, and 
the expressions of satisfaction in a parent, are often 
more agreeable rewards to the master than the an- 
nual stipend. Indeed, I have often heard old and 
experienced instructors declare, that the whole busi- 
ness of managing a large school, and training the 
pupils to. learning and virtue, was nothing in com- 
parison with the trouble which was given by whim- 
sical, ignorant, and discontented parents. 
] Bat waving the regard due to the master's com- 
jort. md jy^t^rMty let us consider the subject merely 
w^-H^ it the child's welfare. Many parents are 



weak enough;. :ta represent ito tbeir: daldreii^ i«id 
etsnto imagina tfafflUBsebnes;: thatia ad^ 
of punishment oniy ;. a place whme. the boyia. xoa^*^ 
deinned4..for tha sake ctfi learning I kaoir not 'what!! 
of- dead languages^ toido penance during, liie gresbefrr 
part !of tfae^ year* In consa|uence^ o£ this: opmianji. 
he IS: loaded during : the hoHday si with every: datntT^^ 
aad.gca1ified.mth every indulgence^ as.a compeamtM 
tioEtt.^ Let^ himihava r this delicacy and that .amuset^ ^ 
ment, : cries the fond pnrenft.f fcvr surely he hsn^ hard^ ' 
ships enough';at.sclu)cd:^aQd tibeor periiapa feileswB^r 
tadb^ ccrartaining' an:accoiinft,of.sofi» pactieid^ 
specting the proviadbns, and the table of ttt^jmaajteikt, 
which the boy has* told hier maid or his motboir witb; 
exaggerated and &lBe * ciroumstameea. Pan^efed^ob) 
home; and encouraged incalunmiatipg hissdlioiol^hja: 
returns toitiniUrhuniour, diffuses: a, spirit of^difi^dnr^- 
tent; and is ; rendered incapable -. both of happineafli^ 
and improrement.: 

Yet all these . erils are trifling,, in comparison witk-; 

,. 1 • 

* Wantonness and sauciness are laughed at and encouraged lEis - 
marks of spirit. The school, the ushers, particularfy^ the Frencll 
usher, are talked of and misrepresented for the- entertainmflnt: €&. lite 
fainiljr. Yet in a. few dayr the. parent sends die boy back, and iKodiefe'f 
hiin to pay -ev(Nry< respect to the -things, and persons .which, hs^ve beeu^ 
reviled and ridiculed in the holidays. 

Inconsistency of discipline is very hurtful. One day a paiwttt will* 
be all indulgenceand the next all se^perky. The child kiurmEr not-wlUtib : 
condttct to fondw in order. to. giare constanfi satis&ction^ . He^ k. bealepir - 
OP reprimsiodedr to-de^ for what gained hint yesterday a laugh.'. o£, 
a}q>lause. 

f Corporum nutrlces, animarum novercae. — ^Tam stult^ pueros dilf- 
gimus ut odisse potius Tideamur*-^— Corporis eura. mestem obmerant^^*- • 
Ante palatum^qiiam OS institluimas.— 

Fond nurses of the body, motherS'^in-law ta the mind. * . We love 
our boys so foolishly^ . that it. lookst as if we hated them, — By too 

much care of the body they have overwhelmed the mind, We 

form the palate to eatwith^ critical nicety, before we form the month -^ 
to' speak 4nthprgptiety. . . Cabhavub mi Q5d:iktxl]^|q. ■ 
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others which may 'result from negligent and im^- 
proper behaviour to children at home, and during' 
the recesses. There are few houses where some-- 
thing does not inadvertently pass^ which, though- 
in itself innocent, corrupts a young and inexpcri 
enced mind* In the conversation even of persons 
of judgment and virtue, something will frequently ' 
drop, which may give a wrong and pernicious idea-' 
to a boy. This, howerer, cannot easily be avoided; ' 
But from this maybe collected, how greatly the boy • 
may suflfer from seeing vicious examples, and hear- 
ing vicious conversation, in a father's house- What-* ■ 
ever he sees and hears there has a powerful effect on • 
him ; riot only because he naturally loves and' re-* 
spects'his father's house and family, but also because ' 
he leads a life of idleness at home. That attention 
which, at school, is devoted to virtuous pursuits, is; 
in the holidays, at liberty to be engaged in vanity; - 
from which the transition to vice is easy and natural. 

I inight in this place enumerate various sentiments ' 
of the ancients, on the great regard thttt ought to be^ 
paid to all behaviour and conversation which passes ' 
in the presence of a boy. The remark of Juvenal, 
among others, that the greatest reverence is due to 
boys, is universally known. But how shall it be put 
in practice in a large and opulent family, where, 
supposing the father and mother to be upon their 
guard at all times, yet visitors and servants will. 
seldom submit to due restraint ? With servants a 
boy commonly loves to assojciate. And they some- 
times, without intending it, frustrate all the care of 
the master and the parents united. 

WhJat then can be done ? I answer, that the boy, 
once placed at school, must be suffered to be at 
home noLKidire than is necessary. Never let him rer> 
nuuB-KhMfft after the olose of the recess. While he is 
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there let him oe the companion of his father and 
mother, or of some grave and judicioui^ person. If 
it happen that the father and mother are sometimes 
so engaged as not to be able to permit their son to 
accompany them, let him have some kind of task set 
him during their absence ; something easy and enter- 
taining, and only sufficient to prevent him from 
contracting habits 6{ idleness, and from seeking the 
company of servants, and from running into vice 
merely for employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and judicious 
pjarents, the holidays may be rendered subservient 
to valuable purposes. Parental authority* may then 
interpose to confirm the instructions of the pre- 
ceptor. It may instil religious and moral principles, 
v^rhich can scarcely fail to be well received from an 
affectionate father and mother. Something of gtace- 
ful behaviour, and a knowledge of the world, may 
be acquired, by seeing the company which visits in 
the family. But let it always be remembered, that 
no acquisition of this kind can compensate the loss 
of the virtuous habits and sentiments acquired in a 
judicious course of scholastic discipline. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

ON LENITY AND SEVERITY OF DISCIPLINE. 

Nee donius nee respub. stare potest, si in ea nee recte factis prsemia extent 
ulla, nee supplicia peeeatis. Neither can a private family nor astateisubsist, 
if no rewards are held out in it for good conduct^ nor penalties for offences. 

Cic. 

Humanity is shocked at the degree of severity 
which has been often used in schools. An infant 



* With respect to parental authority, Rousseau says, " Never order 
your son to do any thing in the world ; do not even let him think that 
you assert any authority over him." Rousseau's £milius» 
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has suffered more under a severe itiaster,^ than a* 

culprit' under the rigour of the law for offences 

' ■ ' — '- ■ ■ " ■ - ' ■ I ■ 

. * The following passage from Erasmus gives an idea of the old 
severity. The persons alluded to, are supposed to be Dean Colet, and 
tlie two masters of St. PauFs school, Lilly and Rytwise, who are 
retnaricarble for sanguinary discipline. 

Novi theologum quendam, et quidem domestic^, ma^imi nomiiuf^ 
cujus animo nulla crudelitas satisfaciebat in discipulos/quum magistioft 
haberet strenu^ plagosos. Id existimabat unic^ et ad dejiciendam 
ingeniorum ferociam, et ad edomandam setatis lasciviam pertinere. 

Niinquam s^tabat convivium apud gregem suum, nisi quemadmo- 
dum comcediae exeunt in Isetam catastrophen, ita poat'cibum sumptum;. 
unus ant alter protraheretur. virgis lacerandus ;* et interim sseviebat et 
in immeritos, nimirum ut assuescerent plagis. 

Ipse quondam adstiti proximus quum a prandio ex more, puerum 
evocsurat annos natum, ut opinor, decern. Recens autein a matre 
vetietat ' in ^ eum gregem. Praef atus est, illi matrem ^esse cum primis 
piaih'foenHnam, ab e^ sibi puerum studios^ commendatum: moK ut 
haberet occasionem csedendi, csepit objicere, nescio quid ferocise, 
quum nihil minus prse se ferret puer, et innuit illi cui collegii prse- 
fecturam commiserat (huic ex re satelles erat cognomen), ut csederetJ 
lUe protinus ' dejectum puerum ita cecidit, quasi sacrilegium com- 
misisset.' Thedlogus semel atque iterum interpellavit, satis est, satiA 
est. At carnifex ille, fervore surdus, peregit suam camificinam pene 
usque ad pueri syncopen. * Mox theologus* versus ad nos, nihil com- 
meruit, inquit, sed erat humiliandus, nam hoc verbo est usus. Quis 
unquam ad eum modum erudivit mancipium, iaio quis asinum? 

Erasmus de Puer. Inst. 

It is a very curious fact, that in early and slavish times, the sons of 
great men used to be whipt byproxy. I entreat my reader to consider 
the following passage, in which the cruelty of the aristocratical spirit 
in those days, appears in its true colours. 

" Of all the acts of cruelty exercised on the young students of that 
age, none was so unjust as the practice which prevailed of whipping 
them byproxy. In an old comedy, written by Christopher Tye, is a 
dialogue to that purpose. — ^Tye and Cranmer are met by one Brown, 
ayouttg pupil for music, bearing the prince's cloak and hat. Cranmer 
inquires of him what is become of the Prince, and is told that he is at' 
tenni« with the Marquis of Dorset ; upon which the following dialogue 
ensues: 

' Cranmer. * Goe, beare this youngster to the chappell straight. 
And bid the maister of the children whippy him well : 
The Prince will notlearne, Sir, and you shall smart for it.* 

VOL. IV. I 
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wgmikt the oommunity. Compassion alone mns^ 
#xcite all who are not destitate of feeling, to inters 
pose in the protection of defenceless childhood; 
But reason also informs us, that extreme rigour is 
not only to be reprobated for its cruelty, but like- 
-wise for its inutility in promoting the purposes of 
education, and its ill effects on the puerile disposi- 
tion. The heart is injured by it in a degree not to 
be compensated by any improvement of the under- 
standing, even if it were found to contribute to 
improvement;. 

In all desperates cases, such as natural ^tupidity^^ 
or confirmed aversion, it were happy if masters 
could be disinterested, or parents impartial enough* 
to lay aside all thoughts of farther instruction, nod 
to destine their charge to some occupation whidi 
requires little or no preparatory discipline. The 
difficulty consists in determining the exact time at 
which the trial shall ba concluded. And this is a 

difficulty not easily overcome ; for parental fondoms 

, . —— 

* Browne. O my good lord, I'll make him ply his book to-morrow.' 
' Cranmcr. That shall not serve your tume. Away, I say/ (Exit 
Browne.) 
So, sirj this police was well deuised ; since he was whipt thus 
I'or the Prince's faults, 

His Grace hath got more in knowledge in a moneth, 
Than he attained in ayeare before; 
For still the fearful boy, to saue his breech. 
Doth hourely haiint him wheresoever he goes.' 
• * Tye. 'Tis true, my lord, and now the Prince perceiyesit ; 
As4bath to see him punisht fof his faults. 
Plies it on purpose to redeeme the boy.' 

The practice of whipping the poor children for the iaiultgof Aeir 
better^, pirobably had its rise in the education of Prince Edwaxd, and 
ttay be traced down to the time of Charles I. Bishop Burnet, in ]as 
History of the Reformation, mentions a Bamaby Fitz-Patfidc w 
-whipping-boy to Prince Edward ; and the same audior, in Wb Histoiy 
of his Own Times^ takes notice of Mn Murray, whipi»bg-boj to 
Charles I,'' See BimvET's H»lofy« 
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will not easily be led to despair of a son's abilities^ 
aind it is^ it must be owned^ a painfal task, to goi1<>'» 
vince a parent o€ so disagreeable a traflii In suoh> 
a circumstance^ the master will at least act a mer^ 
ciful part to let the boy proceed unmolested as: wellf 
a»lie can, ajad not correct, him for involuntary^ omis<*> 
nan and for natural defects. He will then complys 
yriOx the rule prescribed by common sense and jus^ 
tice,. to do no harm where he. can do no good.^ 

Parents have sometimes so fkr overcome theip 
feelings^ by their desire of promoting what the;^ 
judged ihe welfare of their childirenv as to require 
severity in the extremjB. It is an unreasonable de?^- 
mand' upon a man of liberal education, whose dispo« 

adtioiii has been softened by the studies of humanity; 
No emolument can recompense him for that degr^ 
dation vrtiich he must endure by accustoming him« 
self to inflict sufferings on a fellow-creatiii^ at that 
tender age which cannot possibly deserve excei9^ 
^e rigour. 

The soriptural remark indeed^ tiiat he that spareth 
the rod' spoileth the child, comes from too high auf^ 
thority to be controverted. He that spareth a mo*- 
derate use of the rod> on proper oedasions, itidis>- 
putably does an injqry to the delinqi^nt; because 
he encourages, by impunity, the repetition of his 
crime. But this passage, like most otiieris,! has beeii 
misapplied; and more evili if undeserved suffering 
be included, has resulted from the too liberal, than 
from the too sparing; use of the rod. 

Human nature is, however, at every stage of life, 
prone to evil; particularly prone at a titoe When to 
inherit corruption are added, imbecility of under- 

* Mali praeceptcHTeSy qui discipulos libentius verberant qaam doceat, 
Thetf are bad masters who had rather beat than teach theist 
scholarst Mo&irju' 

12 
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Standing and want of experience. Idleness is also* 
difficult to be avoided at an age, when die effects of 
exertion are unknown, or too remote to affect the 
mind.* A very young boy is commanded to com-* 
xhit a certain portion of his grammar to memory. 
The task he finds painful. Enticements to neglect 
surround him; and the benefit to be received by 
performing the task is distant, and of a nature which 
he cannot comprehend. Dispositions the most ami- 
able, and the most likely to succeed in literature are 
perhaps, at the boyish period of life, tinder the 
strongest temptations to idleness, and its conse^ 
quence, improper behaviour. To suffer ai fertile 
soil to be overrun with weeds, or to lie uncultivated, 
is lamentable. What then can be done? Some 
method must be devised of influencing the hopes and 
fears ; and this must be accommodated to the dispo- 
sition. On a meek and tender disposition, very 
slight marks of displeasure or approbation will pro- 
duce a powerful effect ; an angry look or word will 
succeed better as a corrective on such an one, than 
stripes on the back of the audacious. On a truly in- 
genuous mind, praise and shamef will at all times be 
sufficient. On the intermediate sorts, those who are 
neither remarkable for tenderness of feeling nor 
generosity of nature, and who constitute the common 
herd, and the greater part,;]; I with regret assert, that 
it will be sometimes indispensably necessary to in- 



* Id imprimis ciivere opoitebit, seqiup stadia amire nondum potest, 
<^d«nU r* w> in tht^r$f place^ ^ou must take care of— that he may 
n^ hnte th^t studies tphich he cannot }^et love. Quixtiliax. 

t ** PnoM tli«m <^f»eohr^ n^neheiid tliem Mcredj." 

Loni BrmcHXET. 

ivnd tW vm* Hud w«rt indeed bat ic^ ; but tfast the noddle soirt wtn 
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flict corporal punishment.* To inveigh against it, is 
no new topic. Long and constant .experience has 
decided on its absolute necessity. Declamation on 
this subject, as well as on others, deserves little 
attention. 

Yet, even on the more hardened culprits, there are 
a few methods which may be tried previously to the 
infliction of extreme severity. They may be con- 
fined from play on a holiday; they may be sent to 
their. diamber before their companions; their pocket 
allowance may be retrenched ; or an additional task 
may be assigned. The frequency of these, how- 
ever, destroys their effect ; and, in many cases, it> 
is not possible to avoid the use of the rod.t Great 
crimes,:]: such as immoral actions, which, from: the 
early depravity of the human heart, often abound 
in schools, must meet with exemplary pjupsh- 
ment. The greatest degree of terror and disgrace 
attend it, .when inflicted with a few concomitant 
formalities, which sometimes operate when the pain 
would be disregarded. After all, they who are^^ 
coaversant with boys, know that tliere sometimes* 



ought to correct the bad that he may become better, but not the unfor-r 
tunate." Plato. 

' t Q»io saepius monuerit hoc rarids castigabit. The oftener tk^ 
master admonishes, the less frequently he will chastise. 

QUINTILIAN. 

But this is npt universally true; for frequent rcproofe lose their 
efficacy by their frequency. 

e/AOMi €10-1 TOK rwq Kvx^v; flrpo/*vTTOi/o-«y, cXflwoy Be fMi cyxcowiK 

pLirrARCH, 
" The rgdand correction give instruction, but a child left to him* 
self is the confusion of her that bare him." Prov. xxix, 15. 

larp€M TK ij veuUta, ArISTOT. ad NiCHO. 

I Prseoeptor nee habeat yitia, nee ferat Let the master neither 
have viceSy nor bear them, Quiktxlian^ . 
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arise individuals so bardehed by naitore or Imbit; tbat 
they «an Taear ^ei^ery pain with alacrity, and giory 
in tiidr shame. For sGch spirits, a «ea life opena 
tiie only refuge. 

Lenity, however amiable its motive, when iU- 
judged^ and excessive, is in effect cruelty* It is 
easy to enlaxg^s in its praise, and inmost any thing 
advanced in recommendation of it will £nd an a^ 
tentive audience. But when speculation k redtioed 
to practice, the sober decisiotis of essperience nrast 

^supersede the flourishes of fanciful declamation* 
Artificial rhetoric may adorn any quality and Te*- 

.Commend any conduct ; but nothing is permanently 
advantageous, or can be confidently relied on, Which 
has not tiie sanction of the mother g£ Wisdom, Ex^ 
perience. Somfe degree of severity is, and has ever 
beisn, adopted in o^r best seminams^ and bodily 
^nishment is appomtod by the statutes eveh of ^our 
Universities, though, indeed, never inflicted ifn the 
present age . Milton is said to have been one of tibe 
last who underwent an acadetnical flagdllationi So 
generous a spirit as was hits, it may be presumed, 
could not have deserved it; and indeed the kindx)f 
discipline is highly improper in the universities. But 
in schools, the general practice, as well as reason, 

:>«nay justify it; for it cannot be supposed, that all the 
masters who have presided in our public schools 
have been injudicious or inhumane. 

The infliction of punishment requires great judg- 
ment, and great command of temper ; judgment to 
proportion the degree of .severity to the degree of 
mental feeling, or want of it ; and command of 
terajJer, that the cool result of the dictates of justice 



* Impuilitafl. peceandi maxima iilecebra. Impunity it the greiatest 
tntictment to the commission of offences, Cic. 



may not i^pear the effect of anger fuic} ro^^evige^ 
Not tQ'becd)le to Command, p^siooy k io set 9. bMi 
example to the wholar^. and to leB§en. authority, ;l>y 
ahowmg weakn^s; for it is great weakness in 911 
inatnictor to be carried away by the impulsq jof 
anger.t He who doei$ npt check his rage, will4Q4 
iit-grow habitual ; and it will lead him to sudden a^ta 
of i^j wtice, and cruelty, of which he will immediateljir 
repent, without being able to make any adequate 
tepamtion for breaking the spirit of an innocent and 
injured child* 



SECTION XXXV. 

6K ^HE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYS. 

'Owi Stda Mp ^ov hy ris vovy tx^ yLoKKov mroi^Afoi, f^ tnrlp ^uos^ iivrov, ^irwf 

&s'$MtT^ frai. ** I knowf not on wbdt a setioud wtid sensible mao^dtaould 

;«thcr:«iopl0y btmiclf than •& ku vm, that he may be . ranc^ered as g0od;* 

.nan aa possible/' Plato. 

I. ... ... ... J . .... 

'Whoevjer has had experience among young' |iao>- 
{>le» will have remarked how early, and with what 
molenoe, the vicious propensities of human natmie 
dii^pAaythemselves^ ^^ eradicate them is difficulty 
aaid perhaps impossible. But they may be restrained 
and weakened so as to be rendered less dangeroiiS't* 
foture felicily • 

There are many most destructive vices of boy% 
against which no ..vigilance can sufficiently guaard* 
i&ll that a master can do i^ to check any tendencj 



■» "■ 
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' • In . emendaadb ne aoetbuS) &c, Quidam, sic objusgoQt quati 
oderint. One must not be bitter in correcting, §-c. Some reprimanf 
asifth^y hated the boy. Quintilian. 

f I would punish .yoii as you deiserre^ s&id Seiii66a t6 his sW^, if I 
^ere not in -a passion. 

X '^ Most men employ the first part of their lifs to make the re^ 
mainder miserable." SIarchioness de Lambert. 
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to them-when he happens to detect it, tox^orrect all 
conversation and behaviour which lead to the com* 
mission of them, and to take care that the pupil is 
observed in retirement as closely as circumstances 
will allow. ^ Some vices are so indelicate, as scarcely 
to admit of being mentioned.* But where there is 
reason to suspect any boy of being guilty of such, 
delicacy must not prevent a superintendent from 
representing the consequences in colours as frightful 
as the imagination can conceive. This is a painful 
task, and requires great address in the execution. X 
am convinced, much misery has arisen in the world 
from neglecting to perform it. Difficult as it must 
be to a man of delicacy, yet it is certainly desirable, 
that while he gives moral dissuasives against vice in 
general, he should specify some vices, and paint in 
lively colours the particular ill-consequences which 
arise from them. If virtue in itself does not appear 
desirable, or vice detestable, yet the idea that vice 
will occasion pain, distempers, imbecility, and pre- 
mature - old. age, must have weight. Irregular and 
intemperate passions, indulged at a boyish age, will 
raise a tempest in the vernal season of life, and cut 
X)ff all hope of future eminence. The mind will sym- 
pathize with the body, and both, be reduced toia 
wretched state of weakness by too early and exces* 
^ive indulgences. Disease will infallibly follow vice, 
.and blast every blossom of youth. I dwell with ear- 
"nestness on this subject^ ^because the success of .all 
our cares in education depends upon it. Add to 
-this, that innocence is of so far greater value than 
erudition. 

The irascible passions of boys are often very vio- 
lent. When they display their effects in acts of 

* Qusedam fiagitia honeste non possum dicere. 

Some crimes one can hardly speak of with decency. Ore. 
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premeditated malice. and revenge, they should cer- 
tainly .meet with cpi:r^ction. A judicious master 
will. give general admonitions on the necessity of re- 
straining the passions,, and, in particular. cases, will 
apply proper punishment. He will do right to. re- 
present naalice and revenge as by no means the. 
effects of a generous apd noble spirit, but of a bad 
and effeminate heart. It will indeed be much better, 
to bring any improper behaviour into disgrace, than 
to animadvert upon it with severity. Time, and ex- 
perience of their bad influence on personal. happiness 
and reputation, will be the most effectual remedies! 
for the disorders, of the angry passions. Many of 
them gradually lose their force as reason arrives at 
maturity, and time effects a reformation which art 
could never produce. Much less evil happens to 
young persons from the irascible, than from the con* 
eupiscible, affections. Still, however, .great .care 
should be taken to restrain them, and religious argur 
ments should always and principally be applied; 
for. the gratification of the irascible passions particu^ 
larly ioiilitates against the spirit of Christianity. 
...Boys are apt to indulge themselves in suUenness 
and obstinacy. Nothing cures such distempers sQ 
effectually as ridicule. They should be laughed out 
of these disagreeable dispositions, by their master 
and school-fellows : and, indeed, this is one of the 
great advantages of public education, that boys shame 
each other from many absurd and odious habits, 
which the private pupil may retain through life. 

Boys are usually ungrateful to their instructors, 
ready to speak ill of them, revengeful after proper 
correction, and prone to be unthankful for the kindest 
treatment. Parents must remove this fault, by dis- 
regarding their malice, and by showing a due degree 
of gratitude and respect to the master. 
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The business of correcting the passions 'and 'bod 
habits of children, belongs in a particular tnaosMr 
to parents ;^ but as children are often kept at school, 
aad at a distance, during the puerile age, it ought 
undoubtedly to be comprehended in the pl&m titf 
scholastic education. Parents have their sons it 
home some part of the year. At those times, I am 
sorry to observe, that they often foment, by encou- 
raging, bad passions. Many consider anger and 
revenge as marks of a manly spirit, and, by seeming 
pleased with their most violent effects, by laughing 
at them, or by not discountenancing them, give them 
additional force. The parents ought to be sufficiently 
considerate to second the master's endeavours, tooth 
by precept and example, vrhen they have their cfail* 
dien at home. Though they may be diverted with 
a boy's petulance and passion, during the short time 
he is with them, they should not show themsdfves 
pleased; but should consider, that these beginuia^ 
will, in a few years, grow to such a height, as one dj^ 
to destroy their children's happiness and their own. 

If any really think, and I believe they do, that 
violent passions are signs of parts and genius, I will 
beg leave to assure them, that I have known the 
ablest t boys of the mildest affections, and the greisctest 



** The education of children, according' to the laws of God $saA 
oatorey belongs to the parents themselres. Inscractors intheBQliool 
axetnerely the substitutes and representativea of the parent. In cases 
of incapacity^ or want of opportunity, they may be properly engaged ; 
but it is not to be expected that substitutes can ever equal the aidonr 
and sincerity of a principal. 

f The love of letters operates as an excellent. revulstoii on maoj 
^lent passions of the youthful age. 

Non pertimiscendum est, ne voluptatis irretiantur illecebris qui 
satatis suae fiorem literarum studiis dedicandum esse statnerunt. 
Tan^ siquidem est oblectatio, -paulatim acquirend^ cognitione roum 
tese pascentis animi, ut elL qui £ruuatiur, ab li^neque JabonMndluBt 
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diinc« the ino6t addicted to Bvery bad passion, ia 
their most Tnoient degrees. However tMs may i>e^ 
the passions are certainly the causes of the greatest 
miseries of hnman nature; and not to discourage 
their excesses in bovs/under all circumstances what- 
««. i. e.,«me crielty. 



SECTION XXXVI. 

ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN BARLY AGE. 

^* AodveritieUi^ lieeiiwest in number, t)iat bcehappie or wise, by unleamwl 
e3(perience. And looke well upon the former U£e of those fewe, whether 
your example be old or youn^, who, without learning, have ^thered, by 
]dn^ experience, a> little wisdoms and aoine happiness; and whan you dot 
-consider what mischiefe they have committed, what daung^ers they have 
escaped (and twentie fur one doe peri^ih in the adventure), than thinke well 
^iih tyousselfe, whether ye would, that your own sona6 dioold cum .Id 
vrisdom and happiness by the way of sudi experience or no.!' 

ROGBR ASCHAM. 

The knowledge of the world, in its comprehensive 
sense, is a knowledge greatly to be desired. To un^ 
derstand the human h^art, to know human manners, 
laws, languages^ and institutions of every kind^ and 
}n various nations, and to be able to reflect on all 
these with .moral and political improvement, is au 
attainment worthy of the greatest statesman and 
Jhe wisest philosopher. 

oeqae' aEtooantkim v^hiptatum blandidee ssntiantur, Itaque^ULpienter 
p8ift89, cum^ceateroft omnes Deos Veneris [imperlo aubdidissent, in 
Minenram modoet in Musas nihil ei, nihil Cupidini juris esse rolue- 
xunt. There is no fear lest they should be ensnared in the allure^ 
mertts of pleasftfB, who have resolved to devote the flower of their 
a§e to the pupsuits of literature, Shiee so great is the delight itf 
the niMy feeding itself with the gradual acquisition of kntjfwledg^f 
thai by thosewhatevjoy it , neither the fatigue of application nor the 
enticing avocations of pleasure are perceived. Wisely then did the 
poets determine, tdhen they had subjected all the other Gods to the 
empire of Venus, that meither^she nor Cupid should have anyjurig' 
dictmm aver Mmerwi^r the SMuses. M uAJsrua. 
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But there is a knowledge of the world of a very 
inferior kind, which many paients value at the highest 
price. Greek and Latin are always mentioned with 
contempt, on a. comparison with it. In compliance 
with custom, indeed, and to get him out of the way, 
the boy is placed at school ; but the knowledge to 
be gained there is little esteemed by the empty 
votaries of fashion. Men and things, not words, are 
magisterially pointed out as the proper objects of 
study, by those who know little of men, things, or 
words. It is not the knowledge of books, say they, 
which he is to pursue, but the knowledge of the 
world ; ignorant that the knowledge of books is ne- 
cessary to gain a valuable knowledge of the world. 

The parents who give such directions to their chil- 
dren^ are themselves merely people of the world, as 
it is called ; persons for the most part of very moderate 
understanding, who have never made any solid im- 
provements in learning, and consequently never felt 
its pleasures or its advantages. They have perhaps 
raised themselves by dint of worldly policy, by the 
little arts of sim ulation and dissimulation ; and hav- 
ing seen the effects of dress, address, and an atten- 
tion to exterior accomplishments, but at the same 
time having been totally unacquainted with real and 
solid attainments, they are naturally led to wi$h to 
give their children the most useful education, which, 
according to their ideas, is a knowledge of the world. 

But what is the knowledge of the world ? A know- 
ledge of its follies and its vices ; a knowledge of 
them at a time of life when they will not appear in 
their true light, contemptible in themselves, and the 
sources of misery ; but flattering and pleasurable. 
To see these at a boyish age, before the mind is 
properly prepared, will not cause an abhorrence, 
but an imitation of them. To introduce boys to 
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i^cieiSes of immoral and indecent behaviour, h to' 
educate them in vice, and to give the yoiirig niiiid a 
foul stain, which it will never lose. 

And yet I have known parents, in the metropolis/ 
suffer boys of fourteen or fifteen to roam whither-" 
soever they pleased, to frequent places of public^ 
diversions by themselves, to return home late in the^ 
evening, and all this with plenty of money, and' 
without giving any account of the manner of con-* 
iSuming either that or their time. The pareiits were* 
pleased with their son's proficiency in the knowledge' 
6f the world; the sons were pleased with liberty. 
All, for a short time, went on to their mutual satis-^ 
faction. But after a few years a sad reverse usually 
appeared. The boy became a spendthrift and a- 
debauchee; alienated his father's affections by in-' 
curring debt, and ruined his constitution by every 
species of excess. What remained after his money 
and his health were dissipated? No learning; no- 
relish for the works of literary taste. The spring of 
life, when the seeds of these should have been sorwh, 
was employed in another manner. Nothing remained 
but a wretched and a painful old age, devoted to 
cards, dice, and illiberal conviviality. 

It is usual, in teaching this knowledge of the world, 
to spare no pains in acquainting the pupil with the 
tricks and deceits of mankind. At the age of four- 
teen or fiifteen, his mind is impressed with the ideas 
of sharpers, hypocrites, and dissemblers. He is 
taught to consider mankind in masquerade, and to 
believe, that all with whom he has any intercourse, 
have soitne design upon him. He is therefore armied 
with arts and tricks to counteract the attacks of his 
assailants. He is taught indeed to assume the ap- 
pearance of good qualities ; but it is not for their 
own sake, but merely to facilitate deception. In the 
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progress of this discipline, all the native sentimento 
of truth and honour axe of necessity diseard^ 
Supposing that the deceiving arts> acquired by tiiii^ 
mode of instruction, may serve interested purposes, 
yet the end is not worth the means. No wealtfi» 
no power, no popularity, can compensate corruption 
of heart, and self-abasement Such^ charactenh aH 
hi^e nothing but external accomplidliments to le* 
commend them, may indeed be greatly adiuiied and 
approved by vain and weak understandings, whicb 
penetrate no deeper than the surface; but they aie 
despised by all the truly sensible, and pitied by all 
the truly good. 

Boys^ indeed^ early initiated in the woiM, usuaHy 
have a forwardness of behaviour,^ and a degfee (^ 
loquacity which pleases superficial people. Hq who 
is attending to. his books, and collecting idea& which) 
will one day render him a blessing and an honourtot 
allf with, whom he. is connected, will appear dtilli. 
awkward, and unengaging to many, in^ compadson 
witifi the pert stripling who has been plnngi^inta 
vice and dissipation before he knows the meaning: of 
the words*. The reception which the latter meets 
with in company, gives him additional spirits, and 
the poor parents usually triumph a while in the 
eonscious superiority of their judgment. In four ob 
five years they commpnly see and feel the effects of 
their folly. Th^ir conduct, as it often undoubtedly 
proceeds from ignorance, is to be compa9sionated4 
but if ever it arises from, affectation of singularit]^ 
pride, vicious principles, or carelessness concerning 

their offspring, it deserves^the severest reprehensioJii 

* ' ■ , . - - 

* Whea a. boy of thirteen or fourteen has lost the gracefid' in- 
firmity of Uushingy there are small hq)€0. But 
Erabiiit; salvaresest. 
Waie he bltishes, all his safe. T£&£KC£« 
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It is obvious to^ observe in the world multitudeg 

beardless boys assuming airs of manhood^ and 
praotisiing manly vices, to obtain a title to the ap- 
pellation of men. The present' age abounds with 
audi examples; These are the unhappy objects whom 
their injudicious parents have extruded from the 
fotttierzng wing into the wide worlds before nature 
had) given sufficient maturity. Their emaciated look« 
infoirn^ the spectator, that a secret canker has prey^ 
on the flower of their youth. Their words, their 
dress^ their actions, all combine in proving that they 
are far advanced in the way^ of vice, and imve been 
familiarly acquainted with its consequent miseries* 
Thai years which succeed a vain, a wicked, and, a 
BK>8t wxetdied youth, are often spent in nursing a 
ndned foctune and a shattered; constitution* 

A mo^, fatal mistake is made by parents of all 
classes in the present age. Many of liiem seem to 
think vice and irregularity the marks of sense and 
spirit in a boy ; and that innocence, modesty, sub« 
mission to superiors, application to study, and to 
every thing, laudable, are the signs of stupidity^ 
i!hey often smile at the tricks of a young villain, and 
even seem pleased with boyish profligacy. Hence 
it happens, that their ofi^pring frequently proves a 
scourge to them, and that they feel that sting which, 
to use Shakspeare's expression, is sharper than a 
serpent's toolh, the sting inflicted by a thankless; 
anr immoral, an ignorant, an extravagant, and an 
^del child. A valuable acquisition, this premature 
knowledge of the world, which produces such fruits! 
and:that it often does produce them, observation vnll 
abundantly evince. 

I cannot help thinking, that prudence, as well as 
reason and. religion, requires, that a parent should 
do all he can to ]present his child to the commum 
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unspotted. The fairest side of the world should be 
exhibited to his view. Vice in every mode and 
degree should be concealed. Dishonesty, in which 
I comprehend all the arts which are incompatible 
with truth, ingenuousness, and simplicity of manners, 
should never be mentioned but with detestation; 
What then, says an objector, would you expose him, 
unprepared and unapprised, to a wicked and ah 
artful world ? No ; I would prepare him in the best 
manner, by fixing deeply in his bosom principles of 
piety arid moral horiestyi He should be kept under 
the eye of a parent, or a faithful instructor, as long 
and as constantly as possible. And when he iriust 
be- introduced into the world at large, let his in- 
structor tell him what diseases and what miseries 
inevitably await immoral and intemperate indul* 
gence.* With such preparation, and with the blessing 

* Let him learn, that, in all situations and circumstances of Ule, 

« 

rectitude of conduct, whether the event, v%'ith respect to externals, be 
fortunate or unfortunate, is the only infallible source of human happi- 
ness. ' The cardinal virtues point out a straight road, ea^y to find, and 
pleasant to travel. Go right forwards, and /xvj«7i [mi K^ye, -arw^ yivrjlou ; 

" Do not say to me any more, how will it be ? for however it be, you 
will set it right again, and the event to you will be lucky." 

Epictetus, Mrs» Cauter's Trans. 

Quintilian says, the art of oratory in actu posita est, non in eventu, 
is in the act, not in the event. We may say the same of the art of life. 

Ev T? jSU xaXSv, xai oiyaBoov, 01 nPATTONEi; OPOnS emj^oXo* 7^y7a*. 
^* With respect to things laudable and good in human' life^ it is the 
right actors only that attain the possession of them." Aristot. 

See Harris's Treatise on Happiness. 
By pursuing objects which appear virtuous, great, and noble, without 
regard to selfish and narrow motives, our nature becomes dignified. — ' 
Erigimur, elatiores fieri videmur ; humana despicimus, cogitanfesque' 
supera ac coelestia, hsec nostra ut exigua et minima contemniinus.— 
We are lifted tip, we seem to become more elevated : we despise 
human thing Sf and Jixing our thoughts on things above, look down 
with contempt on these concerns of ours as superlatively mean and 
little, Cicero* 
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of Providence, which will probably attend- it, there 
will be little danger, but that a young man will, 
ipake valuable advances in virtue and learning, and 
receive their reward. 



SECTION XXXVIL 



ox INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR AND A LOVE OF TRUTH, 

B50 verum arao, verum volo dici niihi, mcndacem o4i. / love the truth, i 
will have the truth told me, I hate a liar. PlautuS. 

UiKitrra Z\ leai twph ra¥ wfkmMf, EAGT0EPO2 ESTft THN FNnMHN. << But 
chiefly, aud before all things, let him be liberal \\\ his opinions/' Lucian. 

It is to be regretted, that at places where intel- 
lectual accomplishments have been taught with the 
greatest success, very little attention has been paid 
to moral instruction. From some defect in their ori- 
ginal constitution, and from no fault of the present 
superii^tendents, it has happened, that the whole 
time appropriated to instruction is engaged in Xh^ 
pursuit of literature alone. 

I really cannot comprehend how a liberal educa* 
tion* can be complete, unless such moral sentiments 

. / ' _ ' * ' 

' On the conti-ary, he who is early taught to know the world will cer- 
tainly love ity and will consider some of the greatest trifles in it as 
matters of the highest importance. Company and diversions, how- 
ever immoral, while they are fashionable, will be sought with mwe 
ardour than any of those improvements and intellectual delights which 
the philosophers so warmly and so justly recommend. What atten- 
tion will a youth of fifteeen pay to the antient Portico, who is allowed 
to roam without control in the portico of Covent Garden? 

It is common to expatiate on the value of bought experience ; but 
surely it is folly to buy that which always costs dearly, and may be had 
gratis from books and living instructors. 

* De liberalibus studiis quid sentiam scire desideras? Nullum 
suspicio, nulli^m in bonis numero, quod ad ses exit. . . . Quare liberalia 
studia dicta sunt vides, quia homine libero digna sunt. Cseterum 

VOL. IV, K 
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l^e infused as become a liberal mind. A love of truth,* 
And' a nice sense of honour, appear to me indispen- 
sably requisite in the character of a real gentleman4 
Exclusively of their value as moral virtues, they are 
the noblest ornaments. I recommend, therefore, that 
every method may be pursued, which can fix them 
deeply in the mind of the pupil. 

Every one who has been much conversant with 
very young boys, must know how prone they are to 
i^ak untruths. The habit often grows up with 
them ; and it is so connected with every thing mean, 
base, and ungenerous, that I never can expect a 
conduct good or great from him in whom it habitu- 
ally prevails. 

In a plan of education, then, I would ^associate- 
ervery disgraceful idea, which human ingenuity can 
invent, to the idea of a liar. Instead of teaching a 
boy simulation and dissimulation, I would stigmatiase 
every deceitful trick with a mark of infamy* The 
boy who had been guilty of such meanness should 
be for some time compelled to sit akme, and it should 
b* considered a disgrace to have any intercourse 
•^ith him. On the contrary, every reward, praise, 
and indulgence, should be allowed, in the sight of 
the rest, to him who should have acted or spoken in 
S manner remarkably open and ingenuous. 

If the culprit is too callous to be aflfected with 
shame, the severer punishments of the school must 
be inflicted on his person. It is a painful ne- 

r — . » - ■ I. 

UDum studium vere liberale est quod liberam facit. Do you desire to 
know what I think of liberal studies ? I admire none, I number 
none among good studies, the end of which is money » . • . You see 

tdhy they were called liberal studies because they are worthy of 

a liberal man. But that study only is liberal which renders one 
liberal, or of a free and enlarged mind. Sen ec a. 

* O fjue/a>ZrfA;x^<; nAPPHDIATTlKOS, xa< AAHeETTIKOS. " A matt 
pt great soul is a free speaker, and a speaker of truth.*' Aristot* 
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cessity; * But I consider the habit of viol'^ting truth 
as a plentiful source of all moral turpitude,* and \ 
would neglect no. methods which can prevent itSji 
arrival at maturity. If it is unrestrained, it may 
probably grow up till it instigates to the commissioa 
of crimes of which the laws may take cognizance^ 
It will inevitably deprive the person in whom it ap- 
pears of their esteem whose good opinion is truly: 
desirable, and will degrade him beneath the rank of 
a gentleman, however elevated his condition. Were 
no other consequences to arise than those which ter^* 
minate in the person's own mind, it would be still 
more desirable to pluck the vice up by the rootSji 
as soon as it appears to vegetate. It rei\ders thar 
mind little and narrow ; it distresses it with the in- 
vention of deceit, with the fear of detection, and with 
the perpetual fabrication of poor excuses and false 
pretences. 

Boy& ^ould also be taught to act a just and an 
honourable part in all their little pecuniary transact 
tions* Fraud and covetousness appear very early. 
If one is thoughtless and ejs:travagant, there is ano^ 
ther ready to take advantage of his folly, and to lenct 
some of hi& little store on exorbitant interest. Such: 
practices, unrestraia^d, sow the seeds of future usury 
and prodigality. Let boys, therefore, be obliged to 
give an account of their expenses whenever called 
upon ; and whenever meanness or fraudulent tricks 
are detected, let them be corrected by the infliction 
of disgrace or severe jiunishment. I have seldom^ 

* Tiirwdviroi^ ovd€v. " No faith can be reposed in those who hare 
violated their integrity." Pi n i> a r. 

It was said of the bely Father Pope Alexander the Vlth., and Bor- 
gia* his son, The father never spoke what he meant, the sun never (^ 
what he spoke. Bad models! though obliquely reconunended by 
some instructors. 
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in this treatise, insisted on severity of punishment. 
I never would urge it but for flagrant violations of 
ftiorality. I recommend it here, as I should ampu- 
tation for a mortified limb, because 1 think the salva- 
tion of every thing valuable depends upon it. A man 
without much learning may be happy and useful;* 
but a wicked man must be wretched,! and a burden 
to all around him. And the boy will scarcely fail of 
being a bad man, who is suffered to practice fraud 
and vice in his infancy, and without proper repre- 
hension. 

The temptations which present themselves to boys, 
and allure them to lay out money, are often irresis- 
tible. They ought, therefore, to be allowed a littie 
weekly stipend. But proper precautions must be 
taken to prevent their expenses exceeding their in- 
comes. The habit of contracting a debt is pregnant 
with fatal consequences. Let the persons, there- 
fore, of whom they purchase their friiit and their 
toys, be strictly enjoined not to give credit. I do 
not wish a boy to be restrained in expending his 
money, when once it is given him. I do not think 
it right that he should be required to hoard his 
allowance. A miser at any age is pitiable and con- 
temptible, but a boy-miser is also detestable. If all 
that is mean and selfish be found at that period of 
life, what can be expected in old age ? While care 

* It has been often suggested that learning has not a favourable in- 
fluence on the morals. If this is sometimes true, it probably arises 
from neglecting to give as much attention to moral as to literary in- 
struction. It may also arise, in some measure, from the world's pay- 
ing a greater respect to learning than goodness of heart. " For, cry 
out, (says Montaigne,) of one that passes by, to the people, O what a 
learned, and of another, O what a good man goes there ! they will 
not fail to turn their eyes, and address their respect to the former. 
There should then be a third cryer, the puppies and coxcombs ! " 

Montaigne's Essays. 

t Nemo malus felix. No bad man is happy* Juv, 
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is taken to make a boy's dealings, wherever money 
is concerned, fair, open, and honourable, I would 
leave the expenditure of it to his own judgment. 
It is given him for his little innocent pleasures ; and 
let not those pleasures be interrupted and spoiled by 
the unnecessary interposition of authority. 

I insist on the necessity of furnishing the young 
mind, as early as possible, with principles of honour 
and honesty, because they will then not easily be 
eradicated, and because I consider them as of much 
more importance to the state* and the individual, 
than the principles of literature. To send out into 
the world, a youth adorned with all the arts of 
human learning, but deficient in good principles and 
virtuous habits, is to let loose upon mankind, that 
fell animal of prey, an accomplished villain-t 

I am sorry to have seen many parents pleased 
with artful management in their child, and attri- 
buting a successful deceit to superior sense. They 
should reprobate any such appearance, as the effect 
not of sense, but of, cunning ; a low and despicably 
quality, possessed in perfection by the meanest in*- 
tellects, combined with the most depraved hear ts. 
and vilifying human nature. 

* iKscycy Sf, iay txi^o^ iycTrXvjpua-vj ro avrov epyov, £< &6 a}^y riva ATTH 
(nATPIAI) xaT€ayi€va^€; DOAITHN ni2T0N KM AlAHMONA, iv^ty 
avrvpf wpeiXeq, " But it is sufficient, if each performs his own propcjr 
business. Now, if you have prepared for jH)ur country, one lionest 
and conscientious member of it, have you doite it no service V 

Epictetus. 
t "kt^pcrs^ 8«, 6)^ ^fi.€Vy ?jtA€pov, ($«oy) tfAO)^jx€y HAIAEIAS TH2 OP©H2 
rvX^y ytat (pua-euq ivr^xoZ^, ^eioraroy v}fA,€psi)Taroy re l^voy yiyy€<r^eu SiXst, 
MH IKANn2 AE H MH KAAOS ITA^EN, AFPinTATON oirUa fv€i 7?. 
" Man, as we said, is a tame animal ; indeed, when he has the advan-*- 
tage of a right education, joined to a happy natural disposition; he 
usually becomes the divinest and the gentlest of all animals ; but nqt 
sufficiently or not properly educated, the wildest beast on the face of 
the earth/' Plato, 
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SECTION XXXVIIL 

ON GIVING BOYS A SENSE OF RELIGION. 

Ov yhp €ri*tr<pl ^r#v eEITBEP6T Sy ipdptnros fiov\4tfffmro^ ^ ftMpi vtufidoM, 

'tttX TMv ^vroS, Km, ri» avrdv huc€a»v, " It is not possible that a maD should 

deliberate on a diviner subject, than on the proper method of bringing up 

•his own children and those of his family." Plato. 

Instruction in religious and moral principles 
':ought to come from a parent. For this reason it is, 
perhaps, that in many schools there has been no 
provision made for it, and that boys have been weU 
acquainted with the classics, and at the same time 
ignorant of the most obvious doctrines of religion.*. 

But, as it often happens that parents have not op- 
|)ortunities to give attention to this point, and 
indeed, when their sons reside at schools, and at a 
distance from them, cannot take this office upon 
themselves, it becomes necessary to set apart, in 
•places of education, some time for religious instruc- 
.tion. It should by no means be neglected ; for if 
the mind is not early tinctured with religious ideas, 
it will not afterwards admit them without great 
. difficulty^ 

The properest day is obviously the Sabbath. I 
need not insist on the constant attendance of the 
pupils at church. That duty is, I believe, never 
ne^^lected in reputable schools. But in the evening, 
or in tlie intervals of divine service, instruction may 
be given in private with great advantage. Various 
methods have been introduced ; but I would still 



• Yd a(Wr idl the bv>a«s of science, philosophy, polite learning, 
Mid whatever Civn*tihite« n liberml etiuoaiion, there is nothing which 
i^nder^ the miml so tnUv Uherml as rational religi<Nn, or the generous 
vid wibUuK' ductrines of uueo^^histicatcd Christianity. 
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adhere to the church catechism with a few altej:^^ 
tions. Let it be learned by hearty and explained ip 
the most familiar manner by the instructor. One qf 
Seeker's lectures should be slowly and attentively 
read with remarks and explanations^ and the wholp 
should conclude with a chapter of the Old or N^yr 
^yestament properly illustrated. 

The number of books written on purpose to intrg- 

.duce young people to religious knowledge, is ia- 

finite : I would confine the attention of the schol^ir 

to the Catechism, Seeker's Lectures, Nelson's and 

Bishop Wilson's Works, and the Bible,* 

Many persons have objected to the long esta- 
blished method of teaching children to read, by 
using the Testament : they rather wish, that they 
should be initiated by iBsop's Fables, or some similat 
book. Fpr my own part, I know of no book so well 
adapted to this purpose as the Testament. The 
language is remarkably easy and familiar ; and I 
will add, that the matter is entertaining to childreii. 
The easy narrative pleases them, and I know of no 
^ne inconvenience which can result from the usual 
practice. Possibly some advantages may attend itf 
It may impress on the memory many scriptural pas* 
sages, which would never be properly attended to 
at another age. If we really believe the gospel, we 
can never object to giving the yomig mind its first 
tincture of letters from the evangelical writings^f 



* ** He who said he would not read the Scriptures for fear of spoils 
ing his style, showed himself as much a blockhead as an atheist ; aj^d 
to hav« as small a gust of the elegancies of expression as of tjbe 
sacrednesss of the matter." Dr. Soutii- 

He alludes to the celebrated Bembus. 

f Many objections are rery warmly urged against this practice, Jby 
those whom we have no reason to suspect of deism. But our Saviour 
paid a ipiost affectionate attention to children, and the simplicity: of 
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Perhaps the growing neglect of tbis and odier prac- 
tices of our forefiithers, may in some measure ac- 
count for the prevalence of irreligion. 

But as religion appears to me to be an object of 
sentiment or feeling, as well as of the miderstanding, 
eq)ecially at a chfldi^ age, I sboold tdke more 
pains in inspiring a popfl s heart with a glow of 
derotion, and with religions afiections» than in fur- 
nishing the intellect with doctrines,^ opinions, or 
matters of fact, unconnected with morality and senti- 
ment. Let him be tau^t not onhr to call the 
Supreme Being lus Father, but to love and reTcre 
bim with a piety truly filial. 

The best method of effecting this purpose, .is to 
let him learn prayers composed in a padietic, and at 
-die same time rational manner, and repeat them 
morning and eTemng.f P^Lssages firom tlie Psalms 
should also be karat. Mrs. Talbot s devotional 
pieces may be adTantageously perused, and a well- 
written hymn, or other religious composition in 
good Terse, may be occasionally committed to me- 
mory. Care must be taken, that the proper warmth 
of devotion deviate not into enthusiasm. There will 
be no danger, if improvement of understanding keep 



Ills ^oispel L$ coxx^itial co th^ dim^>Ilcit\ ot rlie juaoc: and unpolluted 
ntmi. He wlh> ha;^ uoc r^^ani ttite ^js{x4 ia his in&utcy. mar probably 
Iw too much diisf^^ufited with ks sio^Ucitr, ami act^uire a taste too 
depcaveU to read it ai^iirrHanls wich due TeneratioQ. 

* V*>lo auceui hisctf daii oj.vruii, aou uc v^iiinium controversiarum 
Bixiofrsciat $»>ivief« iiit>ci{.>UiU$ ac subolisi^imas teneat distinct iones ; 
sed ut de tide sua ex prirKripiis^ sacwe scnptur* sit certns. / wish 
tkos^ tQ be applied to^ Hi/t s«> a^ that tkt: sc^ur mav know kow to 
Mitiie ail the kntHty p%HHti^ i/a' ^.vrtfn*t•t^:M«rt^, and be nuzster of the 
most subtle dL>tiiH;tioHS^ uut tfuU he ftM^ be csear iHhis belief y from 
t^ priHciple:$<(fScriptHi\\ Scuefferus. 

t Nee orustTU vtKtit ex^iabUt? uuuhhi. >'(/r m rata does he call 
itpom a« ex'jrublfi <ir«/y. Statius. 
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pace *with improvement of heart. To acquire a due 
sense of the religion of the heart, will not be consi- 
dered as a disagreeable task ; like the study of that 
species of religion which is often taught by the in- 
judicious. It will afford a very lively pleasure. The 
sentimental affections of boys are often extremely 
susceptible, and these will be powerfully exercised 
ty devotion. 

The business of a school should never commence 
or close without a prayer. Boys may appear to give 
it little attention ; arid indeed they will not always 
join in supplication with that seriousness and ardour 
which is' to be desired. Yet sometimes the mind 
will be in such a tone as to be greatly affected with 
a proper prayer, and many will catch a spirit of de- 
votion. Seeds will be feown, which, though they 
may lie a long while without germinating, will one 
day spring up, and bear fruit in abundance. 

It is to be hoped, that there are no parents wicked 
and injudicious enough to have no regard to the 
religious education of their children ? Religion will 
not only contribute to preserve their innocence, and 
draw down the blessing of Providence, but will 
afford them in adversity the best consolation, and at 
all times a pure and lively pleasure. 



SECTION XXXIX. 

ON THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Adjecere bonae paulo plus artis Athease. — HoR. lib. ii. cpist. 2. 

^^— ~ Kind Athens yet improved my parts 

With tome small tincture of ingenious arts. — Fkancis. 

It is easy to perceive, that the English universities 
are in. less repute than they were formerly. The 
rich and great, who, at one time, would on no iac- 
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jcount have omitted to send their sons thither, now 
frequently place them under some private tutor to 
finish them, as it is called, and then immediately 
send them on their travels. There seems among all 
orders to prevail a discontent* on the relaxation of 
discipline, and the useless and frivolous exercises 
required for the attainment of academical honours. 

I have myself resided long in one of the imiver- 
sities (and the sisters are much alike), and I have 
seen in it many evils. But I restrained my indig- 
nation, by asking myself the question. Where I 
could have been placed in this sublunary vv^orld with- 
out seeing many evils ? I saw immorality, habitus^l 
drunkenness, idleness, ignorance, and vanity, openly 
and boastingly obtruding themselves on public view^ 
I saw them triumphing without control over the 
timidity of modest merit. Many things appeared 
openly that deserved the warmest dissapprobation; 
but I still knew there were amiable and worthy cha- 
racters, and excellent practices and institutijpns, 
which were not so generally noticed, because they 



* Some writers seem to think that universities are injurious to learn- 
ing, and that instruction is likely to be best aJBForded, when the instruc- 
tor is rewarded solely by the scholar. They would have no foundah 
tions, no fellowships, no exhibitions. I fear, with all the appearance 
of profound wisdom, these writers are not very solid thinkers. Have 
not these advantages raised thousands to literary eminence, by affording 
them opportunities ? Have they not produced an infinite number of use- 
ful scholars, who else would have been condemned by poverty to mechani- 
cal labours? Do not great national establishments for the education of 
youth exclude those upstart pretenders, who would only mislead, by 
their ignorance and effrontery, the simple, generous, and unsuspecting ? 
Do not the honours and emoluments of degrees, professorships, head- 
ships, and other distinguished offices, excite and reward literary ex- 
exceJlence ? I appeal for an answer to past times, if not to the present. 
Besides all thi&, ought not libeml instrucfeon to be indfepeadent of the 
caprice of their pupils ? 
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did not forpe themselTes on the attention, but were 

I ■ ... 

concealed in tite shade of literary retirement. Like 
the modest flowret, they were over-run by the rank- 
Hess of the weeds. 

I could easily account for the evils I beheld. It 
was not to be wondered at, that so great a number 
of young men, just emancipated from school, and from 
jsl parent's authority, should break out into irregula- 
rities, when encouraged by mutual example. Their 
passions were strong, their reason immature, their ex- 
perience defective. Pride, vanity, and the love of plea- 
sure^ urged them to any conduct that could either con- 
fer distinction or afford gratification. Many had money 
at command. These most devoutly followed fashion, 
(that demon which allures the vain with irresistible 
charms to all that is ruinous and ridiculous,) and 
were closely pursued by other young men of spirit, 
as they called themselves, who were obliged to con- 
tract a heavy debt to support their extravagance.* 
I believe, under the same circumstances, young men. 



* Considering the enormous expense of university education, occa- 
sioned by tbe influence of bad examples, and considering also the 
little emoluments of the inferior clergy, we must not wonder that many 
adopt the sentiments of an old writer, since few are philosophers : 

" I had rather," said one, " make my childe a cobler than a preacher ; 
a tankard-bearer than a scholar. For what shall my sonne seke fbr 
leamyng, when he shall never get thereby a living ? Set my sonne to 
that whereby he may get somewhat. Do you not see, how every one 
catcheth and pulleth from the church what thei can ? I feare me, one 
dai thei will plucke down church and all. Call you this the gospell, 
when men seke onlie for to provide for their bellies, and care 
not a groate though their soules go to belle ? A patrone of a bene- 
fice will have a poor yngrame soule to beare the name of a parsone 
for twentie marke or tenne pounde ; and the patrone himself will take 
up for his snapshire, as good as an hundred marke. Thus God is 
robbed, leamyng decaied, England dishonoured, and honestid not re- 
garded.** Wilson's Arte of Rhetoricke. 
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in any place, would exhibit the same appearances ; 
and if there is too little restraint, and I thiink there ii 
too little, the fault is not entirely in the defects either 
of the university or of the colleges, but in the age, which 
will not impose or bear restraint. There are uni- 
versity officers whose hands are invested with every 
power; and there is little doubts but that the very 
glaring abuses which have arisen up, while it has 
lain dormant, will at last stimulate them to exert its 
full force. 

When the discipline shall be restored, and the ob- 
solete exercises abolished,* no places in the worid 

* The following is a plain and candid account of the exercises for 
a bachelor's degree in Oxford. The author of it, Mr. NapleCen, ai 
Brazen-nose College, from motives of respect to the university, in 
which he was a resident tutor, has not exposed the exercises to that 
ridicule which I think he could not but acknowledge that they deserve. 

*' I. Disputationes in panriso. This exercise is a disputation upon 
three questions, either in grammar or logic ; to be held three days in 
every week, during full term, and to conliiiue for the space of two hours^ 
namely, from one to three in the afternoon. Every scholar is obliged 
to perform this disputation twic^, and to be created senior soph, some 
time in his third year ; and to repeat the disputation once in every term 
afterwards, to the end of his fourth year. Ke is moreover enjoined to 
attend it, when performed by others, during his second, third, and 
fourth years. 

'' This exercise is constantly held, as the statute directs ; and occa- 
sionally superintended by the proctors, or the masters of the schools. 
,So long as the magistrate is present, the disputation is maintained ; 
but it cannot be supposed, during his absence, to be carried on with 
any great degree of vigour. The questions, as might reasonably be 
expected from their subject matter and frequent discussion, are trite 
and uninteresting. The senior soph, once in every term, comes into 
the school where the disputation is held, and proposes one syllogism : 
which being done purely to satisfy the Utter of the statute, ^r/ramen/t 
gratia, is commonly itylt^d doing juruments. The article of attend- 
ance is, by universal consent, totully neglected and forgot. 

" II. Answering under Bachelor, Thin exercise is a disputation upon 
three questioiw* iu Kigio for the mo*t part, but sometimes in grammar, 
rhotoiic, ethicK, or |H)Utici. U is to be held twice by ©very scholar, 
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will be better adapted to a studious life than our 
Moble universitiies. Much rust has been contracted 
in. them by time, mapy evils deeply rooted, which 
eannot be eradicated but by the legislative arm; 
yet, with all their imperfections, I will maintain, that 
no place is able to furnish more advantages to the 
xeal student. In them are founded some of the finest 
libraries on earth ; not only public libraries fcr the 
general use of members of the university, but libraries 
in each college, scarcely less convenient than if they 
were in the student's own apartment. In the utii- 



some time in his tliird or fourth year, and to continue for the space of 
an hour and a half. This disputation, as the title of it intimates, is 
held under the moderamen of a determining bachelor. 

- " This exercise is performed much in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding ; except that, as it is held in Lent, the schools are more fre- 
quently visited by the proctors and masters. 

" " III. Examination. The statutable exai)iiners are three regent 
masters to be appointed, in rotation, by the senior proctor. Any other 
i^g^t macter may concur in the examination, if he pleases. The 
number of scholars to be examined in the same day or class, may not 
exceed six. They are to be examined in grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
ethics, and geometry, and in the Greek classics ; they are also re- 
quired to speak the Latin tongue with fluency. The vice chancellor 
and proctors are enjoined to attend examinations: the former twice in 
every term, the latter four times each, in order to see that they are 
duly and statutably carried on. 

" The appointment of examiners, by rotation, has long since been 
disused ; and the number of regents^ constantly resident in the uni- 
versity, is so small, that it would be extremely troublesome, if not ab • 
solutely impracticable, to resume it In the present method, the 
candidate solicits three masters to be his examiners and then obtains 
the proctor*s appointment or liceat. The masters usually permit him 
to chuse his own classics. It seldom happens that more than two or 
three candidates are examined in the same day, frequently only one. 
—The statute lays no injunction upon scholars to attend examinations, 
and it is become rather unusual so to do. ^ No other master ever assists 
at the examination, and it is become rather unusual so to do. No 
other master ever assists at the examination^ besides those appointed 
in the liceatJ" 
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versity at large, professorships established With am]de 
stipends ; in colleges, tutors and lecturers. The 
buildings convenient, elegant, spacious, afry. The 
apartments of students for the most part haitd*^ 
some and commodious, silent, retired, and in every 
respect fitted for a life of study. Grardens and groves^ 
delightful walks and rural retreats. Add to all thi8> 
that the high antiquity of the places, and the jtnany 
great and learned persons' who have issued from 
them, give them a most venerable air, and tend to 
animate the student with a generous emulation J*^ 

But as this reform may be distant, and as, in the 
sincerity of my heart, I consider the sending a son 
thither at present, without particular precautions, 
as a most dangerous measure ; a measure which may 
probably be destructive of his learning, his morals, 
his health, his character, and his fortune, if he has one; 
I think it a duty incumbent on me to point out, as well 
as I am able, the most likely means to save all thesQ 
from destruction, and to obtain the natural advan* 
tages of these distinguished seminaries. 

In the first place, boys should not be sent to the 
university so young as they often are. It is really 
cruel to let a boy of fifteen be precipitated into 
drunkenness and debauchery. By a too early en- 



* Cum ea locavideamus, in quibus memoria dignoB viros acc^peri^ 
miis multos esse versatos magis moyeamur, &c. . . . Me quidem ipssi 
illse nostrse Athenee non tarn operibus magnificis exquisidsque anti-r 
quorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione summorum virorum, ubi 
quisque habitare, ubi sedere, ubi disputare git solitug. When we see 
those places in which many memorable men have been conversant^ we 
are more affected with the idea, Sfc, . . For my own part, our Athens 
does not please me so much by its magnijicent buildings, S^c, a^ by 
the recollection of its great men, where each of them used to lodge^ 
to sit, to dispute, Cic. 

Locoium efiim admonita aciiufl et atteotius de daris viris cogitare 
solemus* Cic. 
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trance, his health may be injured, his peace of mind 
broken, his learning lost, and his morals depraved. 
Examples and opportunities for vice abound, and the 
inexperience, and want of resolution, characteristic 
of boys, will render it difficult to avoid contagion. 
There are instances of those who have gone through 
with safety, who entered at this early age : but they 
are few, in comparison with those who have sustained 
such injuries as they have long and severely felt. 
Every one, on putting on the academical dress, com- 
mences a man in his own opinion, and will often en- 
deavour to support the character by the practice of 
manly vices. I advise, therefore, that no boy shall 
be sent to the university till he is nearly nineteen 
years old. Ah additional reason is, that, in four 
years,. he may take a bachelor's degree; and four 
yeare bring him to the age at which he may go into 
Orders, or enter with propriety into other professions. 
But when a boy enters at fifteen, he takes his degree 
at nineteen, and then waits till three-and-twenty 
'rtrithout employment. This awkward interval is not 
often spent in the university, but in the country, and 
in the employments of a sportsman and man of plea- 
sure. Four years of idleness must make great 
havoc in his learned attainments. Let it be coti- 
sidered how much more advantageously the four 
years* from fifteen to nineteen would be spent in a 
well-directed school. Such a foundation would be 
laid in classical learning, as would scarcely ever 
give way, even though it should suffer a temporary 
neglect. 

I am aware that all boys cannot wait at school till 
nineteen, because vacancies in scholarships, exhibi- 
tions, and fellowships, often summon them unex- 
pectedly before that time. But I must exhort parents 
not to kt their sons incur danger of moral and men- 
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tal corruption, for the sake of addipg a few poun4s 
a year to their allowance. Where any considerable 
skI vantage of the pecuniary kind is to be obtained, 
I cannot expect, in these times, that it will be for- 
gone ; but every precaution must be used to obviate 
the ill consequences of embarking a boy without a 
proper pilot, on a wide and stormy ocean. 

Whenever the circumstances of the parent will 
admit, a private tutor of character must be engaged. 
A compensation must be made him sufficient to in- 
duce him to inspect his pupil not only in the hours 
of study, but adso of amusement ; and I would give 
particular directions, that the pupil should associate 
with none but the private tutor, and those whom 
he may approve. A faithful tutor, who will thus 
condescend to watch the moral conduct of liis pupil, 
will be far more desirable than a man of genius and 
learning, who will only attend to literary inaprove- 
ment. 

I shall not prescribe rules for the conduct of aca- 
demical study, but content myself with advising the 
parent to place his son under some ingenious aiid 
worthy tutor, and then to submit the conduct of his 
education at the university entirely to the tutors 
direction. The college tutors are often, it is to be 
presumed, men of judgment, as well as learning and 
morals, and are well qualified to direct the student 
in every part of his conduct. It is at the same time 
to be lamented, that from the number of pupils 
usually allotted to one, he is incapable of paying all 
that attention to each, which a tender parent must 
desire. For that reason I wish a private tutor to 
be joined with the college or official tutor, whenever 
it can conveniently be effected. The private tutoi; 
it must be remembered, should have the chief man* 
agement of tlie pupil's finances. Scarcely any but 
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those who have resided in the university, or are 
parents of pupils, can form an adequate idea of the 
many evils of every kind and degree, which would 
be avoided by giving a prudent private tutor full 
powers to superintend the expenses of his disciple. 

Under such restrictions, and with a few public 
jBilterations, I repeat, that no place is better calcu- 
lated for studious young men, than these venerable 
seats of the muses, to which they have for ages re- 
sorted. To prove that they are capable of forming 
the greatest characters in every department, I ap- 
peal to the annals of my country. And I cannot 
help thinking, that their declared enemies, those 
who wish to destroy, or totally alter their constitu- 
tion, are of that description of men who envy the 
advantages which they have never shared, or who, 
from an unfortunate mode of thinking, endeavour to 
overturn, without discrimination, all the ancient 
establishments, civil and ecclesiastical.^ 

* In the above section I have only taken notice of the English 
universities. I am not experimentally acquainted with any others ;. 
but I know that great pains have been taken to recommend the Scotch 
and foreign universities, to Englishmen. — They certainly can be 
superior in no other respect but strictness of discipline. I believe 
Europe cannot produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, ia 
opulence, buildings, libraries, professorships, scholarships, and all the 
external dignity and mechanical apparatus of learning. If there is. 
an inferiority, it is in the persons, not in the places or their constitu- 
tion. And here I cannot help confessing, that a desire to please the 
great and bring them to the universities, for the sake of honour and 
profit, and other political motives, causes a compliance with fashien- 
able manners, a relaxation of discipline, and a connivance at igno- 
rance and folly. 

I will obly add one more caution before I leave the subject of literary 
advice. Let not the scholar think his education finished, when all the 
forms of it are completed. Let him not close his books as soon as he 
lias relinquished his tutor. Improvement is the business of life ; and 
his days will pass away pleasantly, who makes a daily addition to his 
ideas. But he who deserts his books, from a comiiio& and miatakeo 

VOL. IT. L 
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SECTION XL. . 

AJrOLOGBTICAI. BSMABKS ON. THE FREEDOM IJSEP IN CEN- 

aUfiING THE UNIVKRSITIES. 

In entering on the subject of our universities, I 
Ein sensible that every step is attended with danger; 
I cannot speak of them truly without speaking of 
them censoriously. But the attachment of those, 
whom interest has long connected with them, or 
who are officially employed in supporting thdr 
credit, will not fail to excite a warm resentment 
ttgainst him who ventures to expose to public view 
I3ie abuses and corruptions which length of time has 
gradually introduced. 

Convinced, as I am, that evil tongues abomid, and 
that envy and ignorance are prone both to mis«m- 
^rstand and to misrepresent the best motives and 
the most laudable conduct, I think it necessary to 



notion, that after a certain number of years spent in the usual forms, 
he ifi^^nipleted, will soon find that his books will desert him. Noa 
^ buono chi non cerca di diventar megliore. He is not good who 
fdoes not endeavour to become better. He will. have repounced one 
0i the best mqdes of speading otium cum dignitate^ a respectable 
TetiremeDt. Some of the most important professions should not be, 
^they often, are, merely a gentle retreat for idleness; nomine mag- 
jaificQ^-segne otium. Tagitus. 

I Wpe I may taice the liberty to give it as my opinion, from a 
eiocere desire to prevent evil, that students should not in general 
Teside more than seven years in any university. Secluded from the 
pains a^d pleasures of sympathy, and from social and family caies 
and satisfactions, they sink into a selfishness and indolence, no less 
fatal, to enjoyment than to improvement. Those, however, who are 
really and not nominally alone engaged in teaching, in lecturing, or 
in superintending morals, may certainly reside without local injury. 
Its long as their circumstances and inclin^,tion shall require. AH 
ixthers are most truly characterized .by the appellation p£ the Dronei 
^ Society, ignsLYum f^cusp - 
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shield myself from tfaue fiery darts of the calumnious, 
by a solemn declaration^ that, unless my heart de* 
ceives me, I write not the dictates of spleen or of 
personal, animosity. 

The arts of worldly wisdom and of interested 
cunning are almost powerful enough to destroy 
both the reputation and the peace of any individual 
who, in the prosecution of an honest purpose, ad- 
vances opinions inimical to their concealment or 
success. There are always multitudes ready to 
raise a tumult when th^r craft is in danger. I 
can bear both their secret and open attacks with 
patience, and will only endeavour not to deservi^ 
them. I should be concerned, if any candid mindU 
divested of local ^ and interested prepossessions^ 
should misconceive my intention. Fch* the sake of 
avoiding their misapprehensions, I enter into tl^s 
explanation. Secret and causeless enemies, I c^i||i 
neither oppose nor convert; but must leave them 
to the punishment which malignant sentiments in- 
flict on the bosoia which is so unhappy as to entei;- 
tain them. 

I produce pbservations founded on, facts, Let 
those who would controvert the observations, or 
revile the observer, first disprove the facts. 

I am perfectly convinced^ that there are now in 
the universities, men ^ good and as learned %s 
others who are not in it, and who never were : but 
^till I contend, that the general tendency of thos^^ 
institutions^ as they are now; conducted, is rather 
favoi^rable to the diffusion of ignoraiice, idlenesi^> 
vice, and infidelity, among young men. 

But the censure of the univer^ties, in their pre- 
sent sts^e, is by no means my ultimate epope. Itjs 
but incidental and collateral, I suggest hints for ap 
educatiojQ which^ depends no ton local circumstance^ 
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but which may be pursued in any place, where 
tutors and books are not deficient. Few, I con- 
jecture, will be so unphilosophical as to assert, that 
opportunities for mental improvement are confined 
to the walls of colleges, or to the banks of the Cam 
and the Isis. A village retreat is preferable for the 
purposes of study to a populous town, abounding 
tvith temptations to expense, to idleness, and to 
vice. A competent number of books must be pro- 
yided, and the superintendent should be a man of 
known and approved character. 

I mean this studious retreat but as a temporary 
expedient, to continue only till the discipline of the 
universities, both moral and literary, shall be re- 
formed. The universities are certainly furnished 
with many advantages which cannot soon be equalled 
in other places. When the abuses which time and 
neglect have occasioned shall be corrected, I think 
it by no means advisable, that the noble buildings, 
libraries, and foundations of various kinds, should 
be abandoned. They may still be a national honour, 
and contribute to the national welfare. 

Perhaps it might be advantageous if the colleges 
were dispersed ; if their revenues were employed in 
building and supporting separate colleges in various 
parts of the kingdom. Each college is in fact a little 
university. I am not so venturous as to recommend 
such a dispersion, nor so vain as to suppose it likely 
to take place in consequence of my recommenda- 
tion. If it should ever take place, it must be when 
the hand that writes this page shall be united with 
the dust. 

Such a project may appear visionary ; not so is 
the wish to see the universities, as they are now 
situated, contributing all that their peculiar advan- 
tages seem to promise, towards the advancement of 
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the national learning, morals, and religion. Such 
an alteration I do not despair of seeing. I am in- 
formed that several improvements have been lately- 
made, and several absurdities relinquished. I know 
too much of human nature to suppose, that the 
credit of these improvements will opeuly be allowed 
to any suggestions of mine ; and I am too unambi- 
tious to contend for the honour. If the improvement 
is by any means produced, I shall rejoice, for the sake 
of that learning and those arts which I have loved. 

But even in the present state of the universities, 
a young man who leaves his school with a good dis- 
position, and a competent share of preparatory 
learning, may derive great advantage, if he is not 
deficient in private application. Well-directed study 
will-produce improvement in any place. A sensible- 
and well-disposed young man may make use of the 
advantages of our English universities, and at the 
same time despise those absurd exercises and cus- 
toms which disgrace them. The misfortune is, that 
young men, who leave their school with these- 
amiable and estimable qualities, are by no means 
equal in number to the ignorant and vicious, tQ^ 
those who, coming to such defective places of edu- 
cation as the universities of England, find their 
ignorance no disadvantage and their vices no dis- 
honour. 

The hints which I have suggested in various parts 
of this work, are intended to be beneficial to young 
men devoted to study, wheresoever they fix the 
place of their studious residence. I address them 
with the faithfulness of a frignd : and while I feerve 
them in their pursuits, and promote their real hap- 
piness and improvement, I will contentedly bear 
every calumny and every species of ill treatment, 
which the freedom of my expressions may bring 
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«pon me, knowing that a few years will place me 
oiit of the reach of human persecution, that the erit 
^ill be but transient, and that the good, if I shall be 
happy enough to produce any, will continue its 
beneficial effects both on myself and on those whom 
it was designed to serve.* 



SECTION XLI. 

'ON tHfi PRfiXDDICES THAT WILL BE FORMED AGAINST ANY 
WRITER WHO PUBLICLY CENSURES THE UNIVERSITIES, 

There are in all departments certain preposses- 
sions which* operate on the understanding like the 
shutters of a window on a darkened chamber; and, 
till these are thrown aside, the light of truth, how- 
ever strong, will not be able to find admission. 
•^ Many causes contribute to prepossess men in 
feivour of the universities, independently of rational 
conviction. Antiquity has a wonderful effect in 
fascinating the most perspicacious eye. We enter 
at the universities in the age of youth, health, and 
vigour, when every thing appears to us in its most 
pleasing colours ; at an age, when we are gratified 
by laxity of discipline, and by no means inclined to 
censure the want of severity. 

In the course of ages many families are become 
attached to certain colleges, in which their relations 
have been advanced to profit and honour. A desire 



* Men of the world, who follow the opinions of Machiavel and 
irtandeville, laugh at all schemes of reformation, palliate vice, and 
Justify folly ; but it TFas the design of universities to counteract the 
prevalence of such principles. They, I conceive, were to be the salt 
of- the earth, to preserve the whole mass from corruption; " but if the 
salt have lost its savour, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
#ajit out and to be trodden under foot of men." Matth. v. 1 3. 



to tread in their steps, and' to make use of tbeuid^ 
versities a& the ladders of ambition^' induces n^any 
to connive at faults which they caunot but behol^ 
and in their hearts disapprove. The universities; it 
must be owned, are conspicuous places, like* cities 
built on a hilL The eyes of the public are naturally 
turned to them, and many have been elevated' ta 
the highest rank of preferment by gaining a distinc- 
tion in them, with a degree of merit which in aho- 
ther place would have passed away unseen and dis»* 
regarded. To be the bottle-cdmpanion, fellow-col^ 
legian, or tutor of those who possess influence itt 
the disposal of prfeferment, has been found one of 
the most effectual methods of arriving at it. No 
wonder, therefore^ that those who find an university 
so useful; should be quiescent on the subject of its 
defect£^, and should wish to continue it in its' pre* 
sent state, at least till the golden object is obtained. 

Many in the middle ranks are gratified with the 
advantages of fellowships, scholarships, and exhir 
bitions, and consider the university not so much ii^ 
tte light of a place in which philosophy is to be 
studied, as where an easy livelihood is to be obf 
tained. I censure not the object in those whose 
circumstances render it necessary to seek a mains* 
tenance for their children with more eagerness than 
opportunities of improvement. I only mention tUs 
as one among the many causes which attach the 
minds of multitudes to the university, independently 
of aU ideas of moral and literary advantage^ 

Indeed it would be tedioua to enumerate the 
yarrous prepossessions in favour of the- universities 
even in their present most imperfect state^ whiieb 
must operate in rendering the task of censusing 
them idways inividious and often unsuccessful. 
Whoever should imdertake to propose a reformation 
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of the universities would certainly meet with mtich 
opposition. A reformation cannot be commenced 
even in a vestry, a wardmote, or a turnpike meeting, 
without exciting some among the malignant pas- 
sions ; much less in an university, where so liiany 
are really capable of judging for themselves on all 
subjects, and so many are interested in the con« 
tinuance of abuses. 

.With respect to myself, I cannot flatter myself 
that I shall not offend. Many will attribute what- 
ever I say to some sinister motive ; not only with a 
view to render it of no effect, but to retaliate. 

The pride of many individuals exalted in rank, 
and advanced in age, will take the alarm, when 
they find customs and institutions which they have 
sanctified with their approbation, stigmatised with 
public censure. These will not fail to attribute all 
that is said to an unbecoming arrogance and pre- 
sumption. They will endeavour to silence the voice 
of complaint, by an affectation of contempt, while 
they burn with anger. 

Others, who feel themselves very comfortable in 
the enjoyment of opulent indolence, will attribute 
every thing advanced in this book to officiousness 
and unnecessary intermeddling; to a restless vanity, 
to a turbulence of disposition, to a love of innova- 
tion, and to a desire of obtaining the honour of in- 
troducing improvement. 

Some will pretend to discover, by the superior 
sagacity of their minds, that the whole is the effect 
of envy, malice, or resentment; and that the proper 
meUiod of suppressing it is to neglect it. Notice, 
they will add, will only give it a degree of conse- 
quence, which of itself it could not easily attain. 

Among other modes of attempting to render my 
animadversions ineffectual, I entertain no doubt but 
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derision will be called in as a powerful auxiliary. 
The universities have long availed themselves of this 
weapon of self-defence. The common rooms of 
Oxford abound with wits, from the punster and 
acrostic manufacturer, to the scoffer at all reforma- 
tion. But the world is too rational to be guided in 
its opinions, in matters of importance, by a jest. 
Argument must be opposed to argument, and fact 
to fact, or else the scomer may sit in his chair, and 
exercise his scorn without injury to any one but 
himself. Great laughers may be very entertaining 
companions in a common room; but sober and 
rational parents, whose hearts are concerned in 
fixing the place of their sons' education, will detest 
that levity which can trifle with a business of the 
highest moment. 

A thousand efforts will be made by the artful and 
the malignant, to prevent this censure from obtain- 
ing that authority, which, as it is founded on truth, 
it ventures to demand. But all that malice and 
artifice can effect, I have professed myself ready to 
bear, if I can ultimately be the instrument of pro- 
ducing such good to the community, as the reforma- 
tion of the universities, and a rational system of 
education, cannot fail to produce. I will say with 
the ancient, " Strike, but hear." 

I advise the candid reader to attend to facts and 
rational conclusions. I take the liberty of caution- 
ing him against the overbearing authority of great 
names and high stations. If what I say is true and 
just, let him not regard the person or the station of 
him who says it, but let him honour truth whence- 
soever it originates. Time will remove prejudices, 
and the truths which I advance will force their way, 
when the oppl:)sition of pride and passion shall 
have subsided. 
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SECTION XLIL 

I 

ON THE ORIGINAL INTENTION OF UNIVERSITIES. 

Antiquam exquirite raatrem. 

Enquire after the origin ofymr alma mater. Virg. 

At a time when books were scarce, and men, who 
knew how to make a proper use of them still more 
uncommon^ it became expedient, that Hiose who 
wished to enjoy opportunities of reading and oral 
instruction united, , should assemble in one place, 
where celebrated books and tutors wcTje collected, 
and whence advantage might be derived to a great 
number of students from a few instructors. A torch 
was illuminated in some convenient situation^ and 
all who wished to partake of the light crowded 
around it. A fountain was opened, and thousands 
assembled to draw water, which they carried away 
to their several places of abode^ and dispensed for 
the refreshment of the thirsty. 

To give a permanency to a place from which so 
much advantage was derived, libraries and pro- 
fessorships were gradually established. Many were 
desirous of making some return for the benefits they 
had received. Books were given and pecuniary 
legacies bequeathed, till what began in poverty, 
flourished at last in abundance. 

The scholars originally resided in private houses; 
but many inconveniences were found to arise from 
this practice ; and therefore halls and colleges, or 
separate buildings appropriated to students^ were in 
process of time erected. The (diarity and piety of 
founders and benefactprs were, desirous of adding 
perpetuity to the houses which they established^ 
they therefore bestowed estates foe tbeur auppcnA. 
Fellowships and scholarships, which weire oB^uialty 
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sought solely for the opportunity of study, now be- 
came objects of pursuit for the sake of interest. 
Prom this period universities began gradually to de* 
generate. They maintained great numbers, who 
neither studied, nor concerned themselves at all in 
superintending the studies of others. As such persons 
possessed no litetary taste, they found no pleasure 
m literary employments ; they therefore closed their 
books and sought ease in idleness, or gratification in 
vice. Still, however, it happened, that many among 
a very targe number, had acquired such a love of 
learning, thiat no allurements to indolence could pre- 
vail with them to relinquish the pleasure of improving 
in knowledge. Many valuable characters, therefore, 
were formed, and many literary productions at va- 
rious times appeared. These, shining like stars in 
a gloomy atmosphere, attracted the notice of the 
distant spectator, and prevented him from attending 
to the multitudes of those who slumbered in the cells 
of a college. 

The university had provided not only pecuniary 
allurements to invite students, but, attending to 
the maxim that honour is the nurse of arts, had de- 
vised certain distinctions, or degrees of honour, to 
which privileges and immunities, as well as reputa- 
tion, were annexed. These, it may be supposed, 
were at first bestowed with some regard to the re- 
spective merits of the candidate who wished to pos- 
sess them. They, therefore, gave considerable credit 
in the living world, as well as in the precincts of the 
university. But as the gift involved in it an honour, 
so the refusal conveyed a disgrace ; a. disgrace which 
operated fatally on the prosperity of him on whom 
it fell. The world neglected and despised him^ 
whom the university had refused to decorate with 
graduation. This became a severe punishment: 
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the university observed it, and began to relax some- 
thing of her strictness. Men of moderate attain- 
ments, inconsequence of this relaxation, reached acar 
demical honours with as much ease as men of learn- 
ing and genius. Academical honours lost something 
of their value. Time still farther relaxed the rigid 
scruples of the original dispensers of the honours; 
and at last, not only men of very little merit, but 
men of no merit at all, came from the university into 
the world, adorned with every grace which the alma 
mater, in the abundance of her good nature, could 
bestow. After this revolution had taken place, it is 
not wonderful that the world began to lose its re- 
verence for those university degrees, which it once 
considered as the infallible criteria of literary desert. 
They still, however, evinced, when regularly taken, 
that the graduate had been a member of some uni- 
versity ; and this turned the scale in his favour, 
when weighed against a competitor who had never 
had an academical education. The last fatal blo\«; 
given to university honours, was the practice, which 
has become more common in this age than in any 
other, of sending diplomas from inconsiderable uni- 
versities to mechanics or tradesmen and to persons, 
who had never been within the limits of the places 
from which they derived their illustrious honours. 

When universities are so sunk in the public esti- 
mation, when it is not honour, but profit, which fills 
the colleges of which they consist, it is not wonder- 
ful that they cease to produce the most respectable 
characters either in the civil or literary republic. 
That this is now the case, the world has already 
complained. It is justly observed, that though it is 
true that many great men in the church and the law 
have been members of Oxford or Cambridge, yet 
that the most respectable never resided there long, 
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and that they derive their right to be called members 
of those universities, chiefly from retaining their 
names in a book, in which all the members are en- 
rolled. Unless, therefore, this circumstance pos- 
sesses a secret and supernatural influence, they 
cannot have derived from the universities that excel- 
lence which so spendidly adorns their characters. 
The truth is, that under Providence they derived it 
from themselves, and from virtues and excellencies 
totally independent of local opportunities ; but they 
entered as members of the universities, in compliance 
with the customs of their country, and as a compli- 
ment to long established and well intended insti- 
tutions ; wishing to make connexions, and perhaps 
originally hoping to derive peculiar advantage from 
places so celebrated for education. 

As books are now multiplied, and men able to 
afford instruction dispersed all over the kingdom, 
it is evident that the principal cause of establishing 
universities in an age when both books and instruc- 
tors were scarce, no longer exists. Let them there- 
fore be reformed, and rendered really useful to the 
community, or let them be deserted. 



SECTION XLIII. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

*< Another defect of great importance, is a neglect of governors of uDiversities, 
with regard to consultations, and of princes, of visitations ; to observe vvith 
diligence, whether the readings, exercise;;, disputations, and other acade* 
mical customs, anciently instituted, should be still continued, changed, or 
reformed; for as in all precedents, if the times wHerein they began ivere 
dark or ignorant, it derogates from tlieir authority ; and, as most customs 
and orders of universities began in obscure and ignorant times, it is the more 
requisite they should be re-examined." Bacon. 

The chief inducement to an entrance in the uni- 
versities of England consists at present of a desire 
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to obtain the lucrative advantages of scholarshipfiA 
fellowships, studentships/ professorships, or other 
offices ; or to possess the nominal honour of what is 
called a regular education. There are few who will 
say, that they goto an university solely because 
they believe liat they shall there be able to acquire 
such a species or such a degree of knowledge, as 
they might not acquire in any other place, where a 
competent number of books can be procured for use. 
I will take a cursory view of the university as it is 
at present constituted, in order to see whether it 
deserves disesteem. 

The university is governed by a Chancello?^ who, 
being a great statesman, is not e:^pected to bestow 
his time or attention on academical government, 
Indeed, supposing him to be quite disengaged, the 
customs of the university have rendered hid inter- 
ference in a great degree unnecessary. . It is rather 
an honorary than an efficient office, and considered 
only in this light, it is certainly a very proper oliioe. 
The Chancellor usually both gives and receives dig- 
nity from tlie university. He is generally cfaosea 
because he is a minister of state with greai patronage. 

The Vice Chancellor, who is always a resident 
head of a house, is an officer with sufficient employ- 
ment. But his activity is principally conversant in 
the conservation of external formalities. He pre- 
sides in the convocation, and transacts a variety of 
business relative to the taking of degrees : but I 
•never could discover that he is much engaged in any 
superintendence immediately conducive to moral 
and literary improvement. Indeed I have often 
lamented, that men of great ingenuity, and. whose 
abilities might have contributed greatly to render the 
university an efficient place of education, have been 
condemned to the long and tedious formalities of this 
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office as now conducted. He usually appears with 
dignity ; and no other reform is required in this 
office, than that it should be less occupied in the 
disgustful trifles of obsolete exercises and forms, and 
more in the production of actual benefit to the 
students, who^repair to the university for substance 
and pot for shadows. 

The Proctor's office is a most excellent institution, 
and I believe it is often executed with equal judg- 
ment and candour. During the time of my own 
experience at Oxford, I own it appeared rather won- 
derful that more frequent reprimands were given by 
the gentlemen in velvet sleeves, the distinguishing 
garb of these officers, to trifling neglects, such as the 
want of a band, or to the hair tied in a queue ; to a 
green or scarlet coat, than to real and important ir^ 
regularities. A man might be a drunkard, a de- 
bauchee, and a yery ignorant person, and yet long 
continue to escape the Proctor s animadversion and 
penalty ; but no virtue or regularity could protect 
you from his severe censure, if you walked on Christ- 
church-meadow or the High-street with a band tied 
too low, or with no band at all ; with a pig-tail, or 
with a green or scarlet coat. "Sir," says the rigid 
disciplinarian, " you break the statutes, call upon 
me to-morrow morning, and I will punish you se- 
verely, as your offence deserves." These censures 
appeared in general trifling ; tliey might however 
have been tolerated, as proceeding from a desire to 
preserve external decorum, the violation of which 
proceeds from very little things to great ; but they 
could not but excite the indignation of every sensible 
observer, when he saw daily violations of the statutes, 
in instances which tend to ruin and infamy, pjiss to^ 
tally unnoticed, or but slightly corrected for the 
sake of iappearance. 
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The Vice Chancellor and Proctors constitute the 
only public officers who superintend the university at 
large ; and though there is much advantage in both, 
yet it must be confessed, that they are, upon the 
whole inadequate to the important effects which 
they were designed to produce. They are con- 
versant principally in trifles, and in vexatious and 
childish formalities, which tend very little to essen- 
tial advantage ; or at least not so much as, consi- 
dering the learning and virtue of the persons who 
sometimes support them, they might be expected to 
produce. 

But every college and hall is in itself a Irttle uni- 
versity. It has its head, its officers, its tutors, 
chaplains, fellows, gentlemen commoners, and com- 
moners. The order of servitors (an order which 
disgraced the common sense and humanity of those 
who instituted it) is nearly extinct. It was a painful 
sight to see young men of liberal education with 
gowns on their backs, serving beer and cheese to 
their fellow students, who often were in no respects 
their superiors, but in the good fortune of being able 
to procure a scholarship or exhibition. I have no 
doubt but that the liberal sentiments of this age will 

soon abolish this order in the few colleges who still 
retain it. 

The heads of colleges are usually married men, 
settled for life in the university, and living in apart- 
ments similar to private houses. Their time appears 
to be occupied in the common manner in which gen- 
teel families amuse themselves. The little business 
which they are obliged to perform consists chiefly 
in superintending the affairs relative to the revenues 
and finances of the college. They read no lectures, 
and they seldom trouble themselves with a personal 
interference in the preservation of essential discipline. 
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This work belongs to the Dean's office ; which is 
annual, and commonly filled in regular rotation. 
The Dean takes care that the students go to chapel, 
and that they are not openly and flagrantly guilty of 
such irregularities as he cannot avoid observing. As 
the office is but for a year, and the emolument but 
small, he seldom chuses to incur the odium of being 
a disciplinarian ; and of inspecting, with any peculiat 
vigilance, the conduct of the juniors. Indeed, as the 
headship and many other emoluments are in the gift 
of the fellows, he is often very attentive to court the 
favour of the young men who are to succeed to fel-. 
lowships, and who may afterwards reward his negli- 
gence by conferring on him the honourable and pro-, 
fitable office of a principal. So that, upon the most 
accurate examination, I am able to pronounce, that 
the Dean's office is chiefly employed in the preserv- 
ation of external forms, and contributes very little 
to preserve the moral purity or studious habits of 
the young men who are just come to the college. 

The office of a College Tutor is usually lucrative, 
and ought to be honourable. The pupils are sum- 
moned to lecture four or five times in the week,. They 
attend one hour each time. If the lecture be a 
classic, one of the pupils construes it with little in-: 
terruption ; and if it be in logic, metaphysics^ or 
geometry, the tutor reads his hour,, and the pupilil, 
yawn. If, indeed, the little improvement they ap«< 
parently derive from such perfunctory lectores 
arises from their own supineness, themselves only are- 
justly culpable; but if, as I suspect, their very supine- 
ness usually arises from the indifference and dulnesiS' 
of the tutor's manner, I cannot help thinking tKat 
the mode of giving college lectures staads in grefltt 
need of alteration. And, upon the most impartial 
review, I fear I must pronounce, however I jnay ia- 

VOL. IV. M 
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enr the displeasure of those who are iDterested, that 
this office, like all the others, is chiefly active in 
saving appeanmces ; and that it is insufficient, as it 
]s now conducted, for the purpose of literary im- 
provement, and the preservation of the pupil's good 
jnorals, finances, and character^ 

With respect to the present state of learning in 
the universities^ 1 am certain I should be destitute 
0f candour, if I asserted that the most conspicuous 
characters in them are deficient in this prime requi- 
site of an academical life. But I appeal to facts for 
an answer to the question, whether or not the cause 
of l^uming is supported best by resident members 
of the university ? As to non-resident members, 
men of learning, who keep their names in the books, 
but wbo have spent a very little part of their studious 
age in the universities, I cannot help thinking it un- 
fair to bring their excellencies and their performances 
as proofs that the university affords any peculiar 
opportunities for illustrious eminence in literature* 
I must consider the universities as public establish- 
ments intended to produce a public benefit in re- 
turn for the privileges, exemptions, and opulence, 
which they enjoy. In what does the peculiar ad- 
vantage consist ? Point out the benefits which might 
not be derived from other quarters, enjoyed in other 
places, and with less inconvenience, less expense^ 
and more beneficial effects, both to individuals and 
to the community.* 



* I wi«h it to be renjembered, that thjese remarks w«re made many 
^ears a^o, [178.0,] If they are severe, I have only to say, that they 
were intended, as physicians use caustics in desperate cases to remove 
great and inveterate evils. I believe they have, in some measure, suc- 
(B6ed«il ; for Christ Church college, which at that time (whatever 
9i|g^ be Ae cause) wa» notoriously neglected, has become, under n 
] i mi ^ J«dtt^« » bouse of ej^cellent discigUge. 
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Where depravity of morals i^ remarkable, the. 
purity ?ind ardour of religion are not likely to prer 
yail. It would be uncharitable to say, that the ijni- 
versities are remarkably irreligious, I know many 
members whose piety is equal to their learning, and; 
both of them exist in a high degree; but, at the 
same time, there is too much reason to believe, that 
infielity is gaining ground in the very i^a^es whicbf 
were consejcrated to religion and it^ support. The 
pupils are indeed compelled to attend the cli^pek^ 
in some colleges, not less often than four times in th^ 
day ; but this, so far from promoting religion, seema 
really to retard or injure its growth ; for in conse- 
quence of the frequency of the prayers, they are^ 
read in a hasty and irreverent manner ; and the young 
men, from being compelled to go to chapel at un- 
seasonable hours, when they feel no impulse of de- 
votion, gradually form a habit of indifference to all 
religious oflSces, and attend at prayers for the sake 
of form, or that they may be seen to be in the col- 
lege, like soldiers at the calling of the muster-roll. 

In no places of education are young men more ex- 
travagant ; in none do they catch the contagion of 
admiring hounds and horses to so violent a degree ; 
in none do they learn to drink sooner ; in none do 
they more effectually shake off the fine sensibilities 
of shame, and learn to glory in debauchery ; in none 
do they learn more extravagantly to dissipate their 
fortunes ; in none do they earlier acquire a contempt 
for their parents ; in none do they learn so much to 
ridicule all th^t is serious and sacred ; in none do 
they incur greater danger of ruining their healthy 
fortune/ character, and peace of mind ; in none can 
they be less soberly brought up to the sacred function, 
or to any other useful and honourable employment. 

Jf th^n this be the case, and there are a thousand 
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living proofs who can attest it, is the university a 
place proper for the education of Christian clergy- 
men ? I verily believe, that much of the corruption 
of morals, and unbelief of religion, which is now 
visible throughout the nation, is derived from the 
ignorance, carelessness, and vice of clergymen trained 
in the universities of England. The foul fountain has 
poured its polluted streams over the country ; the 
people have tasted, and have been poisoned with the 
draught.* 

* " See then! tbe quirer broken and dccay'd, 
In which are kept oar airov/s. Rusting there 
In wild disorder, and onfit for use. 
What wonder, if discharg*d into the world. 
They shame their shooters with a random flight. 
Their points obtuse and feathers drunk with wine. 
Well may the church wage unsuccessful war. 
With such artillery arm'd. Vice parries wide 
Th* undreaded volley with a sword of straw. 
And stands an impudent and fearless mark. 

" Have we not tracked the felon home, and found 
His birth-place and his dam ? The country mourns, 
Mourns, because every plague that can infest 
Society, and that saps and wonns the base 
Of th' edifice that policy has raised, 
Swarms in all quarters ; meets the eye, the car. 
And suffocates the breath at ev'ry turn. 
Profusion breeds them ; and the cause itself 
Of that calamitous mischief has been found : 
Found too where most offensive, in the skirts 
Of the robed pedagogue. Else, let th* arraign'd 
Stand up unconscious, and refute the charge. 
So when the Jewish Leader stretched his arm. 
And wav*d his rod divine, a race cbscene, 
Spawn'd in the muddy beds of Nile, came forth, 
Polluting Eygypt. Gardens, fields, and plains 
Were covered with the pest. The streets were fiU'd ; 
The croaking nuisance lurk'd in every nook. 
Nor palaces nor even chambers scaj^d. 
And the land stank, so numerous w as the fry." 

Cowper's Task. 
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Is it the properest place for the education of gen- 
tlemen, who are likely to obtain a seat in the senate- 
house ? If the most unbounded libertinism of sen- 
timent and practice be a qualification for a senator, 
then let him be educated in an English university, as 
it is now constituted. Are those members of the 
senate, who have been educated at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the most distinguished for their wisdom or 
their eloquence, for their virtue and their good 
example ? 

Panegyrists may deny, in the language of rhetoric, 
the existence of many evils which are apparent to 
every accurate and impartial observer. And I have 
no doubt, but that some courtly flatterer, in the hope 
of favour and preferment, may rise up and bestow 
every eulogium which his invention can suggest on 
those very subjects which I have been led, by a 
regard to truth and tb? bpnpur of the universities, 
thus freely to censui*g. 



SECTION XLIV. 

ON THE STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

A YOUNG person cannot be entered or matricu- 
lated in the university of Oxford, without taking a 
variety of oaths.* I cannot but object to this prac- 
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The statutes of some colleges forbid the speaking of any lan- 
guage but Latin vithin the walls of the college ; and direct that a 
certain number, and not fewer than that number, be allowed the use of 
an apartment amongst them ; that so many hours in each day be em- 
ployed in public exercises, lectures, or disputations, and some other 
articles of discipline adapted to the tender years of the students who 
in former times resorted to universities. Were colleges to retain sucb 
rules, nobody now-a-days would come near them. They are laid aside^ 
therefore, though parts of the statutes, and as such included within the 
oath, not merely because they are inconvenient, but because there is 
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lice, as it must teach him to think lightly of the 
iHost solemn asseveration that can be made between 
inati and mah, and the firmest bond of human society. 

sufficient rdason to believe that the founders themselreB would hate 
dispensed with them as subrersive of their own designs," • Pa ley. 

I ask whether the founders then could object to the repeal of 

such statutes, and whelher it would not be better to repeal them at 

once than to compel young men, or rather boys, to swear most so- 

lemidyto observe them, and then to expl^n away their violation of the 

'oath and statutes, by talking casuistically about the animus imp^ 

nentis, quis imposuit, et quo animo. This leaves a latitude that will 

-enable an ingenious knave to violate oaths upon almost every occasion. 

•Lord Kaims* wrote a book entitled. Loose Hints upon Education. 

*Speaking of oaths, he gives us the following loose hint : 

'^ Custom-house oaths now-a-days go for nothing. Not that the 
world grows more wicked, but because nobody lays any stress upon 
them, llie duty on French wine is the same in Scotland and in 
'England. But as we cannot a£ford to pay this high duty, the pet- 
emission (we imderstand) to pay Spanish duty for French wine is'^found 
Jiuxte beneficial to the revenue than the rigour of the law* The oath, 
however, must be taken, that the wine we import is Spanish, to. entitle 
us to the ease of the Spanish duty. Such oaths at first were highly 
criminal, because directly a fraud against the public ; but now that 
the oath is only exacted for form's sake, without any faith intended to 
"be given or received, it becomes very little diiferent from saying, in the 
way of civility, I am. Sir, your friend, or your obedient servant."— 
Loose Hints upon Education, Appendix, p. 362. Edinburgh, 1781. 

Archdeacon Paley, in a work which is used as a text-book in the 
university of Cambridge, speaks thus : 

** There are falsehoods which are not lies ; that is, which are n6t 

<5riminal ; as — a servant's denying his master ; a prisoner's pleading 

not guilty ; an advocate asserting the justice, or his belief of the 

/justice, of his client's cause. In such instances no confidence is 

-destroyed, because none was reposed." — ^Principles of Moral and 

l»ofitical Philosophy, Book iii. part 1. chap. 15. London, 1790. 

With such convenient morality, a prime minister, upon whose word, 
as Lord Kaims says of the custom-house jurors, nobody lays any great 
stress may come into a court of justice on a state trial, where a man's 
life is at stake, and swear, that he cannot remember notorious trans- 
actions, ia which he was himself active, and which make for the 
priacmer. 

*■ ■ ■ ■ I 1^^^— ^ ■■■■» m^i ■ I I I I ■■ 

* liQcdKaims was one Of the Jfudget of Scotland. 
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Besides aubschbing to the articles^ taking the oadi 
of allegiance and supremacy, and an oath to obsenrtf 
the statutes of the university at lai^, he is obliged^ 
if he is on any foundation, to swear another series ef 
oaths, of which he knows but little ; but by which 
he binds himself to observe every thing contained ia 
the obsolete statute book of the college, which ii 
not placed in his hands before. thtg election, and tB 
locked up ever after. I am certain that no young 
man can take these oaths, and perform what thejr 
require ; but^ as there is a kind of compulsion, I hopa 
the sin will be found venial. If it is not, what xa t# 
become of the great numbers of those who have eur 
tered in the university since the requisition of these 
oaths, not one of whom could escape the snare ? It 
is an inauspicious beginning of an academical course 
to be obliged to be guilty of perjury, before admisr 
sion is allowed. The crime, I know^ is explained 
away by learned casuists; but surely it cannol 
be necessary to require the continuation of a prac-* 
tice, which is confessedly attended with very littK 
advantage, if any, but which justly gives oflt^nce t9 
a great number of serious and judicious persons. 

The statutes, of which a strict observance is re^ 
quired by the oaths, are of two kinds ; those <>( th« 
university at large, and those of particular collegesr* 
They both contain a number of absurd and impractir 
cable ordinances. 

The statutes of the university at large are chkAf 
conversant in prescribing little for;nalitiei5 in the 
mode of taking degrees ; such formalities as . app 

attended for the most part with no advantage either 

J • - ' - - ■ ^. , . I- -•■ .■.■■■.—.,, ........ . ... i< ^ ... — ^ 

Withiitich coHvenienfr morality, a young man may take all the oadli 
required at matrieuladon, and «a 6th^t occasionft at the nniversity^ andl 
mean no mofe than when her say«, on mi^etiiig hk inferior, yaor 
servant, sir. - ^ 
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moral or literary. The few which concern the read- 
ing of lectures^ and other business relative to learn- 
ing, are never literally attended to, and often neg- 
lected entirely.* 

The truth is, that in the revolutions of ages, time 
produces an alteration in study, in the objects of 
learned pursuit, and in the modes of education, as 
well as in every thing sublunary. The statutes 
ought to undergo a complete revision. They are too 
numerous ; too trifling ; too formal ; requiring minute 
observances, and neglecting the weightier matters, 
such as are immediately connected with the actual 

* The fofloTiDg passa^ is the oo!t one which the boj who goes to 
be matiictilated reads, thocgh at the saaie time he swean to obfienre 
aB the costiMBs and statutes of the omTcrsitT. 

Statatttm est, qnod janioies seaionbns, id est, noadiiin Gradaati 
JBaccalaoreisy Baccalaurei Aitiiim Magistrisy Magtstri itidem Doc- 
toriboSy dehitam ct congraasii rereientiamy torn in prirato turn in 
fdbfico exhibeant ; scilicet^ ubi ooDTencfiat, locnra potiorem cedendo ; 
shi ohrii Tenerint, de ri^ decedeodo ; cC ad jfEtam interraJlom caput 
spciiendov atque etiaia rererenter salutando ct compeilando. 

The onder-gradoates iieTer do pav this respect to the bachelors, 
though tbej thus e.'qyresslY swear to paj it, nor the bachelors to the 
KtastefSL It would be dfeoogbt nide in the anireTsitT at large, if an 
vndef-graduate or bachelor were to cap (^K)r that is the phrase of the 
flace) a pecsoii of a superior degree^ without personaHy knowiag him. 
This respect is obIy paid to tlie Vice-Cboncellors aod Proctors. Then 
vhj mak» the pooc boy swear that he will do what no one does, and 
vhat^ if he were to do> he would be derided lax ? Bat here follows the 
sahro. The subset^ueut passa^ is included in a parenthesis in the 
itftlMte book> and is lead at the tim^ of niatnculoaoo. 

Si ¥«fo ali!({ui isecus i$e ges^rint (si juniores tuerint^ et qui nondum 
^radunt alitt^ueni adepd sunt) a Vlce^Cancellario et Procuratoribus 
pco arbkno corrtgetttur ; rel poma corpocali (si per aetatem congruat), 
i<el sn^eiMibBtur a grad%»> $ic« 

Now^ ^ this r^venmoi^ is 0iiiit3tMd> aud the penalty nerer exacted, 
why re(|um th» scholar to ntod thispit^sa^ alone out of aH the sections 
#£the statute-book ^ ^Suppoii^m^ this staktute tjo be observed, yet surely 
aomething tending to 9Mr« «(«^«)t^utiiii b^ruetit than mere external fonns 
ttight beread by ih» bo^y aft hii^ iluUfttioii^ 
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improvement either of the heart or of the understand- 
ing. I could produce a hundred instances in proof 
of these assertions; if I did not dislike the labour of 
transcribing obsolete statutes. It will be sufficient 
to refer the inquirer to the Parecbolae, or excerpta e 
corpore statutorum Universitatis Oxoniensis. 

With respect to the statutes of particular colleges, 
it is not easy to gain an accurate acquaintance with 
them. There are seldom above two copies of them, 
and these are kept in close custody, except on two 
or three days in the year, when they are read, for 
the most part, in a rapid and incorrect manner in the 
college chapels. 

They certainly contain many excellent regula- 
tions ; but it will be acknowledged by the very best 
friends of the universities, that they also contain 
many things which cannot be reduced to practice, 
many which ought not, and some which are so ridi- 
culous as to take off that respect and veneration 
which should naturally arise in the minds of all those 
who are bound by oath to obey them. 

Will any man venture to affirm, that a better code 
of laws than now subsists for the regulation both of 
the university at large, and colleges in particular, 
might not easily be composed ? Will any man, in 
his honest zeal, or in his most interested regard for 
the statutes, venture to affirm, that it would not be 
easy to expunge the absurd and impracticable part, so 
as to relieve the minds of young men from the pain- 
ful necessity of swearing to observe things which 
they know at the same time that they cannot observe, 
and the observation of which is neither exacted nor 
expected by the very persons who administer the 
baths, and who, nevertheless, are bound by the same 
statutes, and by oath, to see tliem punctually observed? 

In what consists the objection against a revision, 
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and correction, and alteration of the ststtufes ? Let 
us deal; plainly and openly: Let them i*h© pos- 
sess most weight either from oflSce or character ifl 
the universities, lay their handi^ on then: hearts^ and 
in the sightofGrodandman declare, that they donOf 
believe the objections I make to the oaths and sfab^ 
tutes to be well founded. If they cannot do this, 
(and I am confident I might, if I chose to use the 
word, defy them to do it,) why should they not em* 
ploy their leisure and their ingenuity in the reforma- 
tion of abuses which prevent some of the noblest ih^ 
stitutions in the world from producing their just and 
legitimate advantages to the commonwealth? 

" But shall we do it at your instigation ? We 
cannot," says an objector, '^ pay you such respect as 
to attend to your admonition. You are a teformer, 
an innovator ; and we will not give you consequence 
by giving you attention. We are adorned with the 
highest academical honours ; some of us are ad- 
vanced to ecclesiastical dignity ; we are connected 
with the great favourites at court ; and shall we take 
advice of atiy one who obtrudes it unasked, and who 
comes recommended by no other introduction thai! 
a profession of relating the truth, and promoting I 
know not what of public utility ?** 

To all this, and much more, which will not fail 
to be thought, though it may not be utteredv I 
answer, that I am by no means solicitous to b* 
accounted the first promoter of academical reformai* 
tion. So long as the reformation is produced, for 
the honour of letters and the improvement of educa- 
tion, I am contented. I withdraw myself, iand all 
selfish considerations. If what I say be reasonable; 
let no prejudice against me retard ito^ admission. I 
know it is common to aflfiirm, that reformers usually 
stand iti need df refbrmatioii: themrsdres ; and^ if 
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any one should apply this^ observation to me, I will 
most readily acknowledge its justice. I confess, 
with sincere humility, my own want of reformation ; 
but if no improvements are to be made in national 
places of education till the persons who are the 
instruments to affect it are perfect, I fear the 
abuses and evils, which time has introduced, will 
never be corrected.* 

Ye numerous parents, who have mourned in 
Becret over your lost and ruined children, your in- 
jured fortunes, and disappointed hopes, I ask you, 
whether or not I err, when I affirm that the uni- 
versities want a reformation ? I abide not by the 
decision of cloistered doctors, or of those whose 
judgments are misguided by pride, prejudice, or 
self-interest. 



SECTION XLV. 

ON TH% RESIDENCE REQUIRED IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Annos septem consumpsit Atbeuis. 

He spent 'seven years at the urtiversiiXes, Hotf.* 

It is no less true than obvious, that short relaxa- 
tions contribute to strengthen the tone of the mind. 
But I am certain that a long intermission contrfeut^s 
not only to obliterate the learning already received, 
but'^so to weaken the power of the understanding;, 
and to retard the progress of improvement. 

Nothing, therefore, could be worse contrived than 
the JBtltowing of very short spaces to be sufficient fb 
keep the academical terms. The vacations are thus 



.^z. 



* Dr; Httmpbrey Piideaux, a most respectable scholar antt diyint, 
drew up a plau for the refonnation of the universities, at the desire of 
Lord Townsend, secretary of state to George the First. It conamts pf 
fiAy-eight atticles, some of them too strict and' quite impracdcabfe. 
See t6eiii in Ui» Biograiik Brit. Art. Pridettiu^* 
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lengthened, and may be said to continue, from the 
expiration of one term, not only to the beginning of 
the next, but to the time when it is necessary to be 
in Oxford for the keeping of the next, which is 
much longer. 

For instance, suppose a fortnight to be kept in Act 
terra, or in June. The student may then retire to 
his father s in the country, and amuse himself wiUi 
rural sports, or less innocent pastimes in London, 
till about five weeks before Christmas. A mon& 
keeps the Michaelmas term. The pupil is then dt 
liberty again till about a month before Easter. 
Then again till about the last three weeks in May ^ 
and once more till he keeps the fortnight in June ;— 
and so concludes the academical year at Oxford; 
and the case is nearly similar at Cambridge. 

Thus it appears, that a very short time is spent in 
the university by those members who do not reside 
from choice, or who are not confined by interested 
motives ; such as tlie conditions requisite to procure 
a fellowship, or to preserve it. The majority are 
satisfied with taking a ride four times a year to 
Oxford, and spending there, in a most unsettled and 
uncomfortable manner, about thirteen weeks in the 
whole year. The frequent change of place, and 
change of ideas, cannot fail to dissipate the mind, 
which, if compelled to study for ten months on the 
same plan, would make considerable improvement 
As things are now constituted, the young man is 
almost as unsettled at the university as if fa^ were at 
an inn on a journey. He scarcely takes €d[ his 
boots the whole time. He frequently borrows a 
room to sit in. He has often no books. He is con- 
tented with complying with a few foolish forms for 
the sake of his degree. He rides out every day, 
and is happy enough when his foitnigh^ three 
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weeks, or month, is expired; then he mounts his 
hunter again, scampers home, and once more joins 
in the jovial rounds of dissipation. 

Gan any reasonable cause be assigned for re- 
quiring so very little a portion of time to be spent 
in a vv^hole year at a national place of education? 
Would any parent fix his son at a school, where so 
short a time would be devoted to the business of 
study, and so long an one to idleness and mere amuse- 
ment ? He would be struck with the absurdity of 
such a plan. What then can induce the public to 
submit to so flagrant an abuse, but an attachment 
to old customs, a blind pursuit of those who have 
preceded? An attachment which cannot continue 
for ever, and which ought to be laid aside at this- 
moment, when the university suffers greatly in the 
general opinion.* 

It is true, indeed, that some are compelled to 
reside the whole year, or the greatest part of it ; 
but of whom do they consist ? of a small number, 
and those too such as are induced by a regard to 
interest rather than improvement, to continue at 
their colleges. They usually find their residence 
uncomfortable and unimproving ; for there is little 
or nothing to be done in the vacations, except by 
choice. Few are so resolute as to overcome the 
temptations to indolence. Those who are active, 
are active in mischief, or in fi'ivolous employments. 

The whole business of academical terms, of re- 
sidence, and of lecturing, requires an immediate and 
strict examination. There is not a single member 
of the university who can justly defend it as it now 

* In Italy they have four months' vacation ; in Spain, from Easter 
to the end of October. But even this, destructive as it is, is not so 
long a cessation as is enjoyed by the sect of Term Trotters in Engl and. - 
Quae didicenint dediscunt Vide Mureti, Orat. 13. lib; 2. p. 315. 
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stands. Few chuse . tp appear in the work of re- 
formation, because it is usually attended with odium; 
but I believe, that .even they who are most attached 
by local prejudices and personal connexions^ will 
'in their hearts agree that my obseryation$ are 

founded on fact. 

A reformation in the affair of residence might be 

produced without difficulty. Common sense dic- 
tates, that the vacations should be but short. The 
engagements of the world are such tha( young men 
will always find excuses for frequent absence. 
Therefore, let not the university allow an absence 
which even the most dissipated confess to be too 
long. Let there be (I mean not to adopt the style 
of legislation) but one term, and let it continue, with- 
out interruption, from the first of October to the 
end of July. A week might be gi'anted at Christ* 
mas to such as should not chuse to remain in the 
university at that time ; and leave of absence, on 
reasonable causes, and for a reasonable time, should 
be allowed, during the whole of the term, by the 
head of the hall, or college. But surely they who 
are appointed to instruct as tutors or professors 
should continue, in constant succession, the series 
of their instructions. The lamp, which is to en- 
lighten a whole nation, should bum like the vestal 
fire, without intermission. There would then he a 
never-ceasing light afforded ; and all, whose oppor- 
tunities would permit them, might at any time enjoy 
its illumination. Many a valuable young man would 
rejoice in the opportunity of receiving, during two 
or three years, such instruction. At present, he 
goes to the university with high ideas of the place ; 
but finds the instruction interrupted, the residence 
desultory, and a great deal of formal trifling in the 
place of solid utility. If he retain his love of virtue 
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and of study, he finds his improvement must chiefly 
be derived from himselC from his own unassisted 
application. This, I am certain, is a common case ; 
and if so,. in what consist the local advantages of the 
place ? With the use of a moderate library^ he might 
do as well in any part of England, Wales, or Scot- 
kmd. If this be the case, the next question will be, 
why all this expense? Why these endowments? 
Why this waste of time and of opulence ? The public 
is egregiously deceived; and the deceit proceeds 
from places which were originally designed to be 
the fountains of truth, learning, virtue, and what- 
soever is beautiful and laudable. 
. The effects of requiring a strict residence for the 
first four years would be highly advantageous. 
Many a parent, who has seen his son tempted by 
idleness to vice, and from vice to ruin, would have 
saved his child and his peace, if such a residence 
had been required as would have kept him from the 
temptations of a corrupt metropolis. Many a young 
man dates his perdition from the university vaca- 
tions. He is held by no restraints. His passions 
are warm^ his companions seducing. He hastens to 
the region of delight ; for as such, from the error of 
inexperience, he i^ apt to consider London. Money 
must be supplied, and, if the fatlier withhold it, it 
must be borrowed. The gaming-table is resorted 
to as a copious resource. Drinking is pursued as a 
Klief from anxiety 4 and he lives and dies a wretch^ 
who might have been an honour to • his friends and 
his country, had he heen restrained from schemes 
of jcxpensive and vicious pleasure, by being com^ 
pelled to residence and appUcatioxu 
. The vacations which I recommend, are at a time 
when London is little frequented ; at a time whea 
public busiaess seems to he suspended; and two 
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months will be quite sufficient for the purposes of 
visiting friends and relations, and for all useful 
recreation. 

If any prefer it, a month might be allowed in 
December, and another in August ; but I have chosen 
both the months in the summer ; because I am un- 
willing to lose a month in winter, when all the powers 
of the mind seem to be in a better disposition for 
study and advancement in literary excellence. 



SECTION XLVI. 

ON THE DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATION OF PRIVATE COLLEGES, 
CONSIDERED SEPARATELY FROM THE UNIVERSITY AT LARGE. 

£[^o te intus novi. 

/ know your internal constUulion, Persius. 

I HAVE already said, and it has been frecjuently 
observed, that every college is in itself a little uni- 
versity. It has its own statutes, principals, deans, 
tutors, and all other officers necessary to constitute 
a separate society. 

In private colleges, it must be owned that the 
abuses and absurdities of the university are often 
corrected and removed. But still there are many 
defects and faults in their constitution and conduct, 
which render them far less able to produce the good 
effects of a national establishment for education than 
they ought to be, considering the advantages which 
they undoubtedly enjoy. I mean the advantages of 
large revenues, well-furnished libraries, commodious 
habitations, and every other external assistance, in 
the pursuit of moral, literary, and religious excellence. 

But fellowships are often considered by the senior 
resident fellows, not as places of discipline or educa- 
tion, but as convenient retreats for the enjoyment of 
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luxury and the repose of idleness. In consequence 
of this idea, the pleasures of the table, and of horses 
and dogs, are commonly the chief t)bjects of pursuit, 
even among those whose seniority ought to render 
them patterns of industry, frugality, and decency, 
to the junior members. 

A young man enters at college, adorned with clas- 
sical learning, and hopes to increase his store by 
the assistance and example pf learned men, who, as 
his prepossessions inform him, take up their residence 
in houses consecrated to letters. He finds them, 
however, for the most part, little attached to litera- 
ture, but employing their attention and time in the 
pursuit of vulgar enjoyments, such as the uneducated 
chiefly delight in ; in the bottle, and in the joys of 
the chace. But what can such an example be sup- 
posed to produce among the young men ? It pro- 
duces a general neglect of laudable studies, and a 
generallove of ignorant jollity and low amusements; 
- The lectures read in the halls of private colleges 
are generally like those of the university at large ; 
short, perfunctory, and of little use to real students. 
The daily disputations are in the syllogistic style, 
and most contemptible both for manner and matter. 
The declamations, themes, and verses, usually such 
as a school-boy could equal ; often stolen from 
books; most frequently handed down by tradition; 
and when they are original, which is indeed very 
seldom, they may, and often do abound with gram- 
matical and other errors, uncorrected and even un- 
noticed by the officers who hear or receive them. 

The lectures of the college tutor, given in his 
chamber, are seldom superior to those given to the 
higher classes of a good school. The lecture con- 
tinues an hour; and the tutor is too often the only 
person who derives benefit from the whole formality. 

VOL. IV. N 
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'He indeed gains money; but the pupils lose their 
tittie. 

As to the moral discipline, it is in many colleges 
totally neglected ; in others only so far observed as 
ib save appearances ; and iii none alteiided to in 
so constant and regular a manner as to preserve thfe 
yoimg men froin injuring thehiselVfes, in the most 

-essential articles, wheriever their inclihatibns lead 
them to be idle, vicious^ and expensive. 
- There are ho proper and efficient regulations in the 
colleges of Oxford, to restrain the expenses df youiig 
men fredDL exorbitancy » Sb long aii they appear at 
ehiipel,nt l^cttire^ and at dinner, they areWlow^ to 
enjoy, in all otbfer r66pe6ts, a state of liberty almost 
absolute* The intervdls are usually spent on hotsfe^ 
back; in a boat, in a scheme of pleasure to some 
neighbouring town, or in sauntering or lounging", 
As it is called, about the streets of the city or th* 
walks of its vicinage. 

I cannot, without being minute attd tedibus,' enter 
into all the ridiculous "particulars which tend only to 
preserve little and useless forms. But, upon th^ 
whole, i am confident in affirming, that the colleges, 
in their present state, notwithstanding' the many 
virtues, great learning, and exalted characters Of many 
individuals who reside in them, by no means pro- 
duce that kind or degree of good for which they 
were intended, and which they certainly might pro^ 
duce, if they were newly regulated. Like everypart of 
the academical institutions, they are now filled with 
nominal matters, instead of those teal and essential 
regulations, which in such places are justly required. 

The effect is equally visible and lamentable; 
Many of those houses which the piety and charity 
of the founders consecrated to religion, virtue, learn^ 
ing, every thing useful and lovely, are become tb^ 
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seats of ignorance, infidelity, corruption, and de* 
bauchery. For in no part of the kingdom will you 
meet with more licentious practices and sentiments, 
and with less learning, than in some cpUeges, And 
let it be rememberedi that these are the seminaries 
m which the clergy, who axe to go put and instruct 
mankind, are formed, in the most susceptible periods 
of their lives. Has not the world complained of iatof 
more than ever of rakes, drunkards^ and gamesters^ 
in orders ? Whence came they ? From Oxford^ and 
from Cambridge.* 

} 

• * • - ' m^^ 

■ ' ■ I , .1 ■ I . I I ■ I M . , ■ 1 11^ 

t 

* " In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth. 
Were precious, and inculcated with care. 
There dwelt a sage call'd Discipline^ Hid hfead 
Not yet by time completely silver'd o'er, 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish y<mth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpaired. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Play'd on his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart . 
Was to encourage goodness. He woi;14 stroke 

The head of modest and Uigenuoufi worth 

That blush'd at its own praise, and pre$8 thfe youth 

Close to his side that pleas'd him. Learning jrew / 

Beneath his care a thriving vigorous plant ; 

The mind was well informed, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e'er it chanc'd as sometimes chance it must. 

That one among so many overleap'd 

The limits of control^ his gentle eyb 

Grew stem, and darted a severe rebuke ; . 

His frown was full of terror, and his vbice 

Shook the delinquent t^rith such fits bf awe 

As left him not, till penitencfe had won 

Lost favour back again, and bloft'd the breach. 

But Discipline, a faithful servant long. 

Declined at lengtl^ into' the vale of year^ I . « 

A palsy struck his arm, his sparkling eye 
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S^ION XLVir.' 



ON THB EXPENSES OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. • 

', . "... 

' ' " • ' Magnum vecti^ parsimDnia. 

: Ii^^aHty is equfva^eni to affluence* Cic, 

• There is no topic more frequently discussed 
itmong those who are connected with the universities 
than' the great expenses which attend academical 
education. - Expense is a matter of which all are 

• .. . . . ^ 

- • t • 

Was quench'd in rheums of age, his voice unstrung ^ 

Grew tremulous, and mov'd derision more 
Than rev'rence in perverse rebellious youth. 
So colleges and halls neglected much 
Their good old< friend, and Discipline, at length, 
O'erlook'd and unemptoy'd, fell sick and died. 
Then i&udy languished, emulation slept, 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
' Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts. 
His cap well lin'd with logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue performed the scholar's part, 
Proceecfing soon a graduated dunce. 
Tlien compromise had place, and scrutiny 
Became stone-blind, precedence went in truck. 
And he'was competent whose purse was so. 
A dissolution of all bonds ensued *, 
The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 
Of headstrong youth were broken ; bars and bolts 
Grew rusty by disuse, and massy gates 
Forgot their office, op'ning with a touch ; 
Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade ; 
The tass^Td cap and the spruce band a jest, 
A mock'ry of the world. What need of these 
For gamesters, jockies, brothellers impure, 
Spendthrifts, and booted sportsmen, oft ner seen 
With belted 'waist and pointers at their heels, 
Than in thei bounds of duty ? . What was leam'd, 
If aught was leam'd in childhood, is forgot ; 
And such expense as pinches parents blue. 
And mortifies the lib'ral hand of love, 
Is squander*d in pmsuit of idle sports 
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judges, and with which most are affected ; and those, 
who are not qualified to determine on the subject of. 
literary discipline, are capable of forming a judgment 
of pecuniary expenditure. 

I venture to affirm, that there are no places in 

And vicious pleasures; buys the boy a name, 

That sits a stigma on his father's house, , . • ,, 

And cleaves through life inseparably close 

To him that wears it. What can af^af-games 

Of riper joys and commerce with the worid. 

The lewd vain world that must receive him soon, 

Add to such erudition thus acquired, 

Where science and where virtue are profess'd — . • 

Tliey may confirm his habits, rivet fast 

His folly ; but to spoil him is a task 

That bids defiance to th' united pow'rs 

Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 

Now, blame we most the nurslings or the nurse? ; . 

The children crook'd, and twisted, and defivta'A-, 

Through want of car^, or her whose winking eye 

And slumb'ring oscitancy mars the brood ? =. 

The nurse no doubt. Regardless of her charge, . 

She needs herself correction ; needs to learn, 

That it is dangerous sporting with the world. 

With things so sacred as a nation's trust, 

The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge." ) 

*' Some minds are tempered happily, and mfxt 
With such ingredients of good sense and taste 
Of what is excellent in man, they thirst 
With such a zeal to be what they approve, ^ 
That no restraints can circumscribe them more. 
Than they themselves by choice, for Wisdom's sake. 
Nor can example hurt them. What they tte 
Of vice in othens, but enhancing more 
The charms of ^riitue in their just esteem.. 

If such escape contagion, and emerge 

Pure. from so foul a pool, to shine abroad. 

And give the world their talents and themselves. 

Small thanks to those whose negligence or sloth 

Expos^ their inexperience to the snare, , . ' • 

And left them to an undire<;t^ choice." CotrtlflLS Twb 
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whioh ^ youpg man may live and support a decejit 
^ppearapoe opi more moderate terms than in the uni- 
versities. Whence then originates the coipplaint? 
Not from the necessary charges, which are really few 
and moderate ; but from the luxuries and extrava-' 
fancies which the fashion of the age introduces, and 
vrtltchthe discipline, as it is now conducted, is not 
able to control. Where can any one dine so cheaply 
as in a college, if he will be content to dine in the 
hall, and in the collegiate manner ? But this is be- 
come unfashionable, and therefore a dinner tnust be 
given in the private rooms, which cannot be done 
but at a considerable expense, and, if frequently re- 
peated, will alone cost more than all the necessary 
articles required at the university. The expenses 
of horses-, riding, hunting, with all the preparatory 
and consequent expenses, are often such as a. man 
of considerably estate cannot easily support. The 
richer students, pf almost every college, join in the 
hunting schemes of esquires in the neighbourhood; 
and there were few young men of fortune who 
did not keep horses in Oxford, especially after they 
had been prohibited by statute. The violation of an 
express statute evinces such a manly and genteel 
spirit, that jfew are able to withstand the temptation 
of aspiring to. the honour. Those whose fortunes 
enable them to keep horses, lead others into the same 
extravagance, who cannot do it without incurring 
debt : and. the expense of keeping a horse onjy is 
now more than formerly used to maintain a scholar, 
and pay for his books and his tutors. 

Young men, who are entered at the university, 
often expend great sums in schemes of pleasure, and 
during the vacations, when they are not within the 
precincts of an university ; but the whole is unjustly 
called the expense of university education^ 
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To obviate this evil, a longer residence shou].4 
certainly be required from the students. I se^ Bi>. 
advantage in that institution, \vhich r^a^es the apa-. 
den^ical year to consist of eleven or twelve \yeelf§. 
only. ^ This short space is all \v^hich the p^jorjty of. 
members spend in the university. They barely Iceep, 
tbe tprm ; that is, they spend no moye time in i;tpr 
\|i>iver$ity than is necessary to give them a statutable, 

claim to graduation. But the whole sum wbibh theT. 

• , . * ■..■-.■\i 

^pend in London, or in other places, is often cousin, 
^ered as the expense attending s^cadeniical educati9|:}|) 
because they are members of the university. . 

I still affirm, that, exclusively of apparel, about 
four score pounds a year are amply sufficient for ^1: 
necessary purposes of an academical life. Pift i 
know that many spend some hundreds. What goqd> 
dp they derive from this profusion ? Or rather wfi^jj;; 
evil do they not derive from it ? They contracj; hab||Js. 
of luxury, extravagance, vice, and folly, which sieldoQf; 
leave them ; or if they do, not till their fqjtui^e ^n^^ 
9pjistitution are greatly impaired. They lojse idl 
relish for the scholar's life, and they becpm^ mpvfi/ 
ifien of the world, wicked, ignorant, and jiiise^^^.' 

' The extravaganpe of the yqunger mepljefs r^-^- 
fleets gf pat disgracp op the discipline pf thp \i\n¥efTr 
sity^ aud conduces, perhaps more than ^ny ^ihfff: 
c^use, to diminish the number of student^. iPfiW . 
parent3 are so devoted to learning, as to wislf tj^^jr. 
sons to hazard their fortunes in pursuit of it ; even if 
tjhe going to an university were evidently the iaQ^%] 
probable naeans of advancing learning. But a$ it ig, 
perhaps the least likely, who that possesses judg;:^ - 
meut, would suffer his son to incur this dauger of. 
temporal ruin for np chance of an equivalent ? • 

; I ajn spTry to be obliged to confess, that spme of 
those who have most weight in the university, ar©; 
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peculiarly devoted to the great world, in whose gift 
are those ec^clesiastical dignities and emoluments to 
which they aspire. These persons, from a desire to' 
please their patrons, are unwilling to restrain young 
noblemen, and men of fortune, from those amuse- 
ments which fashionable men pursue in the world at 
large; They do not chuse to refuse them the pri- 
vilege of keeping horses and footmen, lest they should 
t^ke disgust, and leave the universities. But who is 
there that requires to be informed, that the lower 
orders -imitate the higher ; and that by the contagion 
of example, extravagance becomes universal ? 

But, says an objector, ought not the universities to 
keep pace with the world ; and ought not great 
liberties to be indulged to those whose fortunes 
enable them to live where they please, and who, 
Aerefore, would certainly not live in the univer- 
fiitiiBs, if they were restrained in such a manner as 
to enjoy no exclusive privileges from the ][)06session 
of a fortune ? 

To this I answer, that the universities ought to 
be preserved free from the corruptions of the world, 
in- order that the young men who proceed from 'them* 
inay; by the influence of their example, and the 
wisdom of their conversation, contribute to retard 
the diffusion of vice, folly, ignorance, and irreligion. 
And however a strictness of discipline might exclude, 
for a short time, a few individuals of bad habits and 
principles, it is probable, that when the reformation 
shall be established, there will be few fathers, how- 
ever distinguished by rank and riches, who would 
not chuse that their sons should submit to the whole- 
some restraints of a virtuous discipline. They would 
not wish their sons to claim any license to do wrong, 
from their birth; but would rejoice to see the grace 
erf nobility embellished by the lustre of virtue. And,' 
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indeed, whatever a few vicious and debauched per-"^ 
sons may advance to the contrary, it is certain, that 
some of the best, as well as most exalted persons in 
this country, are zeilous in their wishes to prevent 
that luxury and vanity, wrhich are at this moment 
poisoning the very fountains of learning and all ex- 
cellence. I am indeed a voluntary instrument in 
pointing out a reformation of academical abuses; 
but I am confident I shall be supported by the opi-' 
riion and wishes of those who constitute the most 
respectable part of the community. 



SECTION XLVIIL 

« 

ON* GRANTING TESTIMONIA OF MORALS AND PROFICIENCY. ' 

Quid de qooque viro et cui dicas saepe videto. 

Be very cautious what you say of a many and to whom, HoR. 

The facility with which testimdnia are signed by 
men of high characters in the universities is certainly 
injurious to the cause of learning and virtue. It 
confounds the distinctions between merit and de- 
merit. It deceives the world, which, paying a due 
respect, to the persons who sign their names to a 
testimonium, places a confidence in those who are' 
often found totally unworthy of it. 

I am aware that the excuse usually made for 
granting certificates of learning and good behaviour 
is, that to deny them would be to ruin, or at least 
greatly to injure, those who ask for them. Thia^ 
is certamly true. But is justice a reality or a phan- 
tom ? Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, is a strong expres- 
sion ; but it conveys, in this business at least, a 
just rule. 

If testimonia are to be indiscriminate, it would be 
as weir if they were neither granted to any, nor' 
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required of any ; for they mean nothing. Indped, 
for the sake o( the gr^tntors, the practice ought to 
be put an end to, unless they should resolve to pay 
^ regard to truth and justice. For, as the caee 
no\v stands, very worthy and respectable men are. 
betrayed into a practice of suj)scribing theijr pames, 
in a solemn Baanner, tq certificates of that whicV 
they often know nothing of, or which they ki^ow, 
to be untrue. 

It was well provided by our ancestors, that wl^en-j 
ever a young man should ask a favour, of thp u^iypr- 
sity at large, or betome a candidate for holy orddrs, 
he should bring with him the recommendation of his 
college ; as those who live under the same roof are 
justly supposed to possess a knowledge of his general 
conduct and character. It is also very righ|:, tji^t 
persons who are to elect a young member of the 
ui^iversity to any office or exhibition, should require 
the testimonium of those under whose discipline he 
was placed at college. But it is at the same tinae tVue^, 
that those certificates certify at presejit little more' 
than the easy good-nature of those who grant thefn. * 
] If every one must have a, testimonium, let the. 
terms' of it 'be more general,' so as not to mislelid* 
on the one hand, nor, on the other, to oblige re-* 
spectable men tb cprtify that of which they are ijn-' 
certain, or which they are conscious Is not true. 
Thus, for instance,' it might be suffipienV if they^ 
wercf; Xo certify that such a person was resfdeni in; 
such a college, during the period required ; . Hnd ttialil 
on their consciences, they were to declare, t^hat they 
know nothing of him which proved.him to possess ^* 
bad disposition^ or to' be remarkably profligate, idle, 
ignorant, or in any respect disqualified. 

Indeed the testimonia should not bQ in a prescribed * 
forin, as is now the case^ and litejrally followed in , 
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every instance. They should be characters of the 
person, attested by those who know him best, and 
whose integrity and judgment add weight to their 
assertions. In common life, when a servant or as- 
sistant is to be engaged, the party demands a cha- 
racter, and it is usually so expressed as to give sa- 
tisfaction, aufi promote all thp good- purpose^ ^n- 
tpuded. But ^shall te^timppia be so cppflucted "ia. 
the celebrated universities pf this land as to deceive. 
tI^o§e >yhp trust in them| and seducethpsp who giycj. 
t^n^ intp falsehood ? 

I wish eyery attention to be paid tp tl^e sii^ge^r. 
tjops pf candour and good-nature. I wpuld by ftp 
ipeans have a. young man, pf whom thpre arp hppps, . 
upneqe^sarily ejcposed. But, at thp ^aipe tiipb, I- 
K^ye tpo much regard fpr the trtfly desprv|ng s|;pdent 
not to wish that a distinction should be made, and 
that "^he' should have something more said W ^^g • 
prais^, thap the ignprant apd viciqus idler, wjio ' 
gqes to college merely to be legally qualified by fpr^ 
malities to hold preferment ; and whp, tlippgli l}(a' 
niay Jiave been in every respect irregular, ^HJPyS 
the local kd vantages of the strictest regularity. 
, T|ie p]ipi§J^ing of all crimes alike v»s' cer|:^rfjy ? 
most unreasonable. The rewarding of all degreei^^ 
of eijfcelJei^ce with equal honour, i^ discouraging 
to ^hpse \yhp stspire at preTeminenpe. And* I ^, 
fre^ tp' affirm, that a due distipctipn m2^de by thp 
testiff^PRJ^ wpuld cpntribute essentially tp riB|i(l^r^ 
t^^ y^iyer^ities productive of the ady^|;;tao[es wbi^ ^ 
t^ey miglit sind'o^ght to prpduce. 
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SECTION XLIX. 

CURSORY REMARKS ON UNIVERSITY HONOURS. 

IIouos alit artes. 

Honour is the nurse of arts, CiC 

As IT was the intention of all commendable sys- 
tems of education, to form men in such a manner as 
that they should be enabled to go out into the world, 
stiid sustain the duties of social life with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the community, it 
seemed necessary that the students, on their de- 
parture from their place of education, should be 
furnished with some honourable testimony of their 
having been there, and also of their having made a 
competent proficiency. Degrees have been chosen 
as the distinctions peculiarly suited to this purpose 
in our universities. 

In order to obtain these honours, it was certainly 
right that public exercises should be performed. 
These gave the candidate an opportunity of dis- 
playing his talents and attainments; and, at the 
same time, enabled those who were to confer the 
honour, to confer it according to the appearance of 
merit. ' 

But in that age when the probationary exercises 
were established at our English universities, scho- 
lastic learning, or logic, metaphysics, and syllogistic 
disputation, were in the highest repute. The exer- 
cises are accordingly required in that species of 
learning. But is it not lamentable, that in so long 
a period as that which has elapsed since the estab- 
lishment of these exercises, scarcely any essential 
alteration should have been made by authority ? 

For a considerable time after this establishment, 
scholastic learning retained the esteem which in a 
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dark age. it. had monopolized. During that space^ 
the exercises were performed with spirit ; great in- 
genuity was often displayed in them, and the public 
schools, in which they were performed, were filled 
with auditors. 

But as a better kind of learning began to be dif- 
fused, the scholastic was exploded from the world, 
and found a shelter only in the shade of a cloister. 
But even the cloister was in some measure influenced 
by the improvement in taste ; and though the au- 
thority of statutes compelled the performance of 
scholastic exercises, nothing could compel the return 
of that aflfection for them which had once rendered 
them the first objects of literary pursuit. 

From this time the exercises were performed 
merely from compulsion, and consequently in a care- 
less and perfunctory manner. Few gave themselves 
the trouble to excel in syllogistic lore, and those 
who did, derived from their excellence but little 
honour. Literary ambition pursued a new channel. 
Scarcely any . chose to invent arguments ; since they 
were already greatly multiplied, and were handed 
down unaltered from generation to generation. The 
schools were deserted by all but the disputants and 
the moderator. Those who used to constitute the 
audience found that they could employ themselves 
to greater advantage in their own chambers. Indeed 
the syllogistic skill was so little esteemed, that the 
majority began to pride themselves in being entirely 
unfurnished with it. Polite learning gained ground, 
and scholastic pedantry retired in disgrace. 

University honours were now indiscriminately 
bestowed on all who had gone through the forms of 
university education, who had kept a certain number 
of terms, and were ready to pay the customary fee^ 
of office. .By this time, in the eye of men of sense^ 
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ctegrees were things entirely different frotn real 
honours. They were indeed little more than proofs 
that the graduate had been a member of an uni- 
versity ; and so far they might contribute to give 
him credit in a land of strangers. 

But every one will allow, that wheii the honoiirs 
which should excite diligence and virtuous ambitioii 
are fallen into contempt, it is time to correct abuses, 
which, perhaps, without any personal blame, have 
been, in the lapse of ages, gradually introduced. 

Some honour should certainly be devised to make 
a distinction between merit and demerit. Its at- 
tainment, however, should not be so diflBcult as to 
exclude the majority of mankind, who seldom rise 
above mediocrity. 

_ A degree cannot be refused without dis^race^ 
though it may be conferred without honout, and the 
disgrace consequent on the refusal may occasion 
the ruin of him whose success must depend on the 
good opinion of the world. It would therefore be 
cruel, after a man has behaved well with respect to 
morals and regularity, and his parents have ex- 
pended considerable sums in his maintenance at the 
university, to fix a stigma on him, which might 
destroy both his peace and prosperity. Unless, 
therefore, a person so circumstanced is shamefully 
deficient, I would let him carry away a bit of silk 
or stuff upon his back, together with the privilege 
of adding two capital letters to his name. But still 
there should be some peculiar addition in the pre- 
cincts of the university, for those who are peculiarly 
deserving. At Cambridge, I believe, there are some 
distinctions of this kind, but they might be better 
contrived to answer the purpose. ^ 

The practice of conferring degrees by diploma, on 
persons not at all eminent for learning, ^d who also 
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&re perfect sthtngers to the university, is such aiji 
Stbiise as ought immediately to be reformed by th6 
iiiterpositibix of authority. Diplomas should be re- 
served as singular honours for the reward of siiigulat 
merit. To bestow them,, without distinction, on all 
who. are ready to pay the fees, is to deceive the world, 
and, in the end, to destroy the credit of the intended 
honour. It is also a great hardship, that those who 
reside at an university at a considiBrable expense, 
and go through exercises and examinations with 
considerable trouble, should, aftler all, gain no tnore 
academical distinction than the ignorant candidat^e, 
who never saw the university, the honours of which 
he seeks, but who, on paying the fees, hsls hiS 
diplotiia sent up, like vendible wares, by a stage 
coach or a waggon. 

I am happy to bear my testimony, that diplomas 
are not so abused by the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Greatly to their praise, they have, in this 
respect, preserved their dignity. They have seldoill 
conferred degrees by diploma but on. persons of 
eininieni qualifications. A diploma therefore, froiii 
them, is still considered as a distinguished honbur. 

Biit, when a ndan enters the biisy world, atic( 
assumes the title of a Doctor, it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that few give themselves the trouble to in- 
quire where he obtained the academical title to it. 

He who has spent seven years at Oxford^ and 
brought on a premature old age by the severity of 
his application, often finds no more credit frorii gra- 
duation, in the neighbourhood in which it is his lot 
to be settled, than he who never entered within the 
limits of any reputable school, nor of any university 
whatsoever. Few have opportunities, and still fewer 
inclination, to inquire whence the degree came, or 
in what manner it was procured. 
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Such are the abuses in the collation of degrees, 
that all who liave any regard for the credit of the 
universities of great Britain must anxiously wish to 
jsee a reformation introduced. No one can deno- 
minate these censures an ill-grounded or malignant 
calumny. They are founded on facts, of which all 
who know any thing of the state of universities, 
must acknowledge the reality. 

But notwithstanding that degrees do in truth con- 
fer but little honour, most of those who are devoted 
to a learned life endeavour to procure them, in 
order to satisfy the inveterate prejudices of the 
world. And, indeed, while these prejudices con- 
tinue, it is certainly prudent to pay them as much 
regard as is compatible with innocence, hopour, and 
improvement. 

No one need be under any great difficulty on this 
point ; since, if it is not in his power, or his choice, 
to keep the terms required in the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, he may, without trouble, and 
with little expense, procure degrees from other uni- 
versities, which will make as good an appearance 
in the world, by sending his orders for the com- 
modity, together with the ready money, by some 
faithful carrier.* 



* Of all the universities which lavish Doctor's degrees, may be said, 
Plures habent doctores quam doctos. 

In academiis philosophia pariter ac theologia jejune tractaturet 
inepte, ac plerique studibsi Baccho magis litant quam Minervae. Nec 
agitur a professoribLS ut discipulos suos reddant politos eiuditosque. 
Plures itaque doctores habet Italia quam doctos, et inania honoris 
insignia preferunter, eruditioni solidae. Heum ann us. 

What Heumannus says of the Italian universities, may be applied 
with great justice to Oxford, and other universities of Great Britain. 
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. CURSORY REMARKS ON PROFESSORS AND PROFESSORSHIPS, 
:: / *' Mute persuns of tbc drama/' 



' The tiniverskies were founded before the found-* 
fttion of colleges. Public instructors were therefore 
appointed, because they were then absolutely neces- 
sary. At present every college and hall is a little 
separate university, and furnished with its own 
tutors and instructors. Many professorships have> 
however, been established since the foundation of 
colleges, and certainly they might be useful to the 
i^udents, as well as honourable to the profesdors^ 
A professor's chair is a very proper reward for dis- 
tinguished merit ; but, where there is a stipend, it is 
but just that something should be performed for the 
public utility. . < 

At present, however, the greater part of the pro-^ 
fessorships in. the English universities are' perfect 
sinecures. Sometimes, when a very ingenious man* 
arises, he thinks a professorship affords a fine field 
for the display of his abilities, and he reads a course 
of lectures; but, generally speaking, this very sel- 
dom happens, aiid if the student had no other in-? 
$tructioa than that afforded by the professors apr 
pointed and paid for instructing him, he might as 
well have gone to get learning to the land of the 
Hottentots, or pursued the sciences in Lapland.f 

An abuse of this magnitude could not pass un- 
noticed. It has been long and loudly complained 

* As Bishop Lowth and Judge Blackstone. 

t Lectures are read in experimental philosophy, anatomy, che- 
mistry ; but the students pay the lecturer, so that this assistance is not 
afforded by the alma mater. It might be bad aa cheaply, and perhaps 
in greater perfectioD^ia Loodon, 

VQUIV^ O 
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of, and I shall therefore say the less on the subject, 
as it has been often considered. But as the abuse 
still continues, I flhftll thihk myself justified in mak- 
ing some additional observations. 

I beg leave then to suggest, that, at every election 
of a professor, it should be strictly insisted upon as 
a condition, that he should read lectures^ or resign 
his office, or procure a substitute, whenever he finds 
himself disinclined or unable to perform that ne- 
cessary duty. This nation abounds with offices and 
places which may be rendered sinecures^ without 
detriment to the public., Butt in the uniyersitiesi 
the neglect of executing the office duly, is preg-, 
nant M^ith evils ^ to many individuals, apd to thq 
community.* 

* The fi>ilawtti^ k the cipiiiioii of a very ^eiidible nsiA AvAhtereBkffi 
man on the subject of professorships. The truth i» not oMn^ tM i^ 
plainly by those who are expectants of academical or ecdesiaatieal 
preferment. 

" But heie, it must not be disguisecj, that an abuse, throi^h time, 
has insensibly cfept updn the universities themselves, and greatly lin* 
paired theif use and credit. The public fountains of instmetion are at 
length dried up, and the professorships founded as the means of general 
instruction, degenerated into gainful sinecures. Instead of these, 
where, by a proper choice, every department weuld naturally be filled 
with ability in itd respective science, the private lectureil of college 
tutors hare usurped and occupied their place. Thtts the great HbM of 
knowledge are broken, and the fragments retailed at all adveiitntes, hy 
every member of a eollege,who chooses to erect himself into a professor 
of every science. What can be the consequences of this practice, but 
a partial arid superticial instruction ? Tis true, there arfe in thte sphfere, 
who would do honour to the highest academical station i but yrkB.i an 
accession of lustre, fame, and kno^led^ would our universities recd?e, 
where these few now confined to the narrow spheres of particular col- 
leges, ordained and appointed to illuminate the whole ? 

** Neither would it reflect any dishonour on our universities, if the 
few young men of fashion yet found there, were laid under the same 
restrainta ei moral and literary discipline with thos>e of inferior quality." 

Drr Bi^awn's EstiBiate« . 



* . 
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Most young men are ready to pay for lectures, if 
the professors would read them. So that the small- 
ness of the salaries appropriated to fedhie of ihem, 
ought not to be pleaded in (Excuse for the omission. 

But it will be said, there are some professorships 
in such departments as ar6 become unnefcfessiry. If 
so, then let some adequate authority intervene, to 
change the art or science, which the professorship is 
bound to teach, from an useless one, to such an one 
as is confessed to be useful. Or let it be abolisheo, 
and the revenues applied to tte improvement of such 
professorships as are of evident advariitage to students^ 
and at the same time poorly endbwed. 

I lay it down as ah axiom, that in a great iiational 
establishment for the general improveinent of youth, 
no office should be established which is not eflScient^ 
In a court, or in a cathedral, there may be some or^- 
hamental or supernumerary appointments, as rewards 
aiid honours in old age, for a virtuous and useful 
fcbriduct in the early periods of life. But an uni- 
versity is a place of action, not of repose. Let those 
who have behaved themselves well in it, and pro- 
moted the real ends of the establishment with stre- 
niious exertion, be tewatded elsewhere, at the age of 
forf y-five, with ecclesiastical preferment or sinecure 
dignities ; and let tbem teave their academical ap- 
pointments to those who are both able and willing to 
take ah active part in the work of education, for 
which alone universities ought to be established and 
professorships publicly endowed. 
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SECTION LI. 

pF.THE IJ^XfEDlKNCY OF ESTABLISHING IN THE UNIVBttSITlES 
AN INSTITUTION FOR PECULIAR INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION^ 

r 

.« We bare only to make rereated religion an essential part of university 
learning, and assign to it a proper share of the usual honorary rewards, and 
it will soon be pursued with the same ardour of miud, and vigour ofapplica- 

y tiqn> as all theother parts of literature." Bp. Porteus. 

The greater part of students in our English uni- 
Yer$ities/ are designed for the church. It .seems, 
therefore, reasonable, that there should be established 
in them some particular mode of instruction for 
students in theology.* 

But it is a subject of great complaint among those 
%vho are enabled to form a judgment in this matter, 
that naany candidates for holy orders, though they 
appear to be competently skilled in the Latin and 
Greek languages, and are esteemed good scholars in 
the universities, are yet very superficially acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Christian religion, and with 
all that kind of learning which is properly deno- 
minated theology. 

It is the dictate of common sense and common 
honesty, that men should pay particular attention 
to the qualifications which are to enable them to 
exercise their profession with ^ill and success ; and 
it seems probable that the cure of souls, or the office 
of teaching the divine truths of the gospel, requires 
peculiar care in the work of preparation. If this 
be true, I infer from it the necessity of affording pe- 
culiar opportunities in the universities, for the study 
of divinity. 



* Si quis non possit ultra unum alterumvc annum morari in aca- 
demia, huic suadeam, ut quamprimum discat concionari, audiat bonos 
concionatores : ante omnia, instituat se ut ea, quae dicsS, ipse vera, 
putet. Gesner. 
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In this age many strange opinions are advanced^ 
and, under the name of rational Christianity, some 
of the most important truths of the Gospel are ex- 
plained away* It certainly becomes every minister 
of the Gospel to possess such a share of learnings as 
may enable him to refute opponents^ and convince 
and satisfy his own mind, whenever doubts and dif- 
ficulties are suggested, 

It is true, that there are divinity professorships ; 
but the Margaret professor in Oxford does not read> 
and I believe, the regius professor contents himself 
with performing the formal duties Of his oflSce. A 
late regius professor. Dr. Bentham, a very good man, 
though much ridiculed by the wanton and ignorant, 
used to read a Sunday lecture. There was much 
itiformation to be received from . it ; though it was 
not entirely such as could fully answer the purpose 
of theological students. There is wanted, as bishop 
Porteus justly observes, an adequate provision in 
the university, for that part of education which is to 
give the student an insight into the nature, the 
design, the evidences, and the precepts of the Chris- 
tian revelation. " Revealed religion," says that wor- 
thy prelate, " has not yet a proper rank assigned it in 
the university of Cambridge, among the other initi* 
atory sciences ; is not made an indispensable quali- 
fication for academical honours and rewards ; has 
not, in short, all that regard paid to it, which its own 
intrini^ic worth, and the peculiar circumstances at 
present attending it, seem to demand/* 

A young man, after having spent a part of three 
or four years in the usual gaieties of an tinitersity 
lifCj offers himself as a candidate for orders. He i^ 
examined by the bishop's chaplain. He construes- 
a few verses in the Greek Testament, and translates ^ 
one of the articles from Latin into English. Baat 
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testimonial being received he is admitted, and goes 
from his jolly companions in the university to the 
care of a large parish, to visit the sick, to administer 
the sacrament, to perform all the serious offices of a 
parish priest, to support the dignity of his profes- 
sion, and to maintain his cause against methodism, 
infidelity and profligacy. Is he likely to succeed 
with honour ? Consult experience for an answer. 

In what place are we to seek a remedy for evils 
of this kind 1 Evidently at the fountain head. Hhic 
luc€m et pocula sacra. No one can deny the neces- 
sity of establishing some peculiar mode of religious 
instruction in the universities, and of allotting 
academical honours to a proficiency in religious 
knowledge, at an earlier age than degrees in divinity 
are now bestowed. He who wishes to see this im- 

* 

provement recommended with great force of style 
and argument, may have recourse to bishop Porteus's 
eighth sermon, which describes the advantages that 
ought to result from academical education.* 



SECTION 1,11. 

Ji, CQNCLUPING SECTION ON THB SUBJECT OF THE UNIVERSITIES* 

Bed hsc hactenus. 

So mvfihfor the Universities, 

My design will not allow me to enter into all the 
particulars which disgrace the universities, and 



* Mr. Noyris, a gentleman of fortune in Norfolk, was induced, by 
reading; some extract from this sermon, to leave a hundred guineas a 
year for the maintenance of a professor in Cambridge who should read 
lectures on Christianity ; apd twelve pounds a yeai: for a^gol^ medal 
and some books, for the best prose essay on the same subject ; but 
the Bishop seems to think that even these institutions do not at present 
effectually answer the purpose. 
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render them less able to serve the oomtnunity, than 
from their many advantages they ought te be. The 
enumeration would be tedious to those who are not 
connected with the universities^ and it would be 
superfluous to those who are. It is a well-known 
fact^ that more persons enter at them for the privi* 
leges of graduation, than for improvement in science. 

Upon a most impartial review, I cannot but affirm, 
that the statutes require alteration ; that many of 
theiki are bad, and that those which are good are 
badly executed. The whole of the laws, customs, 
and public practices, with very few exceptions, con- 
stitutes a mass of folly and absurdity, united with a 
false parade of learning and excellence. 

For what purpose should a young man go thither ? 
To acquire an acquaintance with the sciences, with 
philosophy, with theology. But, alas, how few and 
haw poor are the assistances afforded ! Few pro^ 
fes&ors read lectures ; very little literary emulation 
prevails j very little encouragement is given. Favour 
is chiefly shown to those whose parents will one day 
be able to assist the tutor or college officer by inte- 
rest. Rank and riches engross the attention of those 
among the seniors who are aspiring to ecclesiastical 
preferment} and a modest and able young man, 
whose situation is obscure and circumstances narrow, 
may have the merit of an angel, and yet be totally 
disregarded ; or, if he aspires to excelling others in 
solid merit, subject himself to all the mortification 
whidi envy and malice can inflict on a feeling mind. 

The tutors, it is true, give what are calledHectures. 
But they are often little more than the thidow of 
substantial forms } mere evasions^ contrived to j[ustify. 
in appearance the acceptance of the scholar's money. 
The bdys construe a classJe,' the jolly youtfg tutor 
lolls in his elbow-chair, and seldom gives himself the 
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trouble of interrupting the grdate^t dunce. But is 
the mere construing of an author a lecture? The 
truth is, aa a very (sensible author has observed^ the 
tutor knowing himself to be secure in his office^ in-' 
dependently of the pupils' or their parents' judgment, 
satisfies himself with performing the business in such 
a manner as most effectually to consult his ownease« 
If he brought his own compositions, as the learned 
pro^ssors in Scotland have done, he would certainly 
have a good deal of trouble in the composition and 
transcription ; he would also expose himself to the 
cavils of criticism ; but while he puts TuUy's Ora- 
tions, or Xenophon's Anabasis, into his pupils 
hands, all is secure ; and the boy construesi and the 
ifutoi^ now and then looks into the margin and tolls 
him, what he may read in the page before him, what 
Pearce or Huchinson, the commentators, have bh^ 
served. But even this is not always done^ and I 
have Ttnown college lectures, as they are called, 
proceed without any interruption from the tutors. 
A lesson in the head class of a csipital school id often 
superior to a college lecture* 
' In short, the foundation of fellowships has ren- 
dered colleges very diflferent places from pla<;es of 
education. They are to niany like alms-houses, 
where the bounty of benefactors is to be plentifully 
enjoyed, their souls prayed for, and nothing done.* 
The tutor s office is indeed retained, because it is 
lucrative; but I have known colleges where iiide-* 
pendent members were considered as troublei§ome 
additions. These societies would have been ^bd 
to shut themselves up by themselves, and enjdy thef 
good things of the cook and the manciple, without the 
intrusion of commoners who come for education^ A 
jolly vice-president, or senior fellow, would almpdC 
as willingly see his cellar emptyj, or his bone: 
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foundered, as be obliged to assist in real discipline, 
or in affording literary instruction. 

The "principal thing required by the fellaWs and 
the officers of colleges, is external re^jpect from the 
juniors. However ignorant or unworthy a senior 
fellow may be^, yet the slightest disrespect is treated 
as the greatest crime of which an academic can be 
guilty. How tyrannical this exaction! Personal 
merit and good behaviour will always insure a proper 
respect from the worthy. But those among the 
sj&niors, who do the least in their stations, and who 
are most coptemptible in their characters, are often 
the most rigid and severe in punishing the omission 
of taking off a cap, or any other trivial neglect of 
external obeisance* Does not this severity look as 
if these rigid exacters were conscious that they do 
uot deserve respect, and that they will therefore de- 
mand by authority what they cannot obtain by merit? 
. There is, indeed, in many colleges, a general 
neglect and carelessness concerning all which is con-» 
neoted with real improvement in morals and in 
science* There is/at the same time, a troublesonia 
attention to such formalities as contribute to gratify 
the lore of lucre, or.thepride-of seniors and officers. 

And does not the fruit prove the nat^re of the tree t 
Do not- the Hniversities send out into the world the 
most prqfligate members of society ? What are the 
general manners of the place? Are they not pride, 
luxury,;^ an excessive love of dress, effeminacy^ ex- 
travagismce, gamiiig, drinking, debauchery ? . Where 
there are so many young men, there will always be, 
^prpething of this kind; but it would appear less^ 
coq^picupusly, and be less exorbitant, . iii the uni•^ 
versities, if they were under strict regulation. 

The universities are so unfortunately constituted,' 
thjat theit wedthand prosperity may be indepeiid^nt 

^ft^evrepntatioft 
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luble of interrupting the greatest dunce. But ^ 

Niere construing of an author a lecture? I 
as a very (sensible author has observed^ t> 
* "jvhimself to be secure iii his office^ L^ 

I HAVE now nST^Vipils' or their parents' judgmentj^ 
part of my attempt ; ^f^^ii^g the business in such 
when they are extensively ^i^consult his ownease*; 
quenoes^ be necessary ; yet the i^^?^ *"^ learned 
itself^ and tends to raise enmity and opp4^ cef tamly 

I have freely given my sentiments on the ?;^d 
of the universities ; and they must ^ now be 1^ ? . 
produce such effect as their truth may be^'found, by 
observation and experience, to deserve. 

I will suppose the young student, t« whom I ai* 
dress my advice, to have been educated, till the age 
of seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen', in dome re^ 
putable classical school ; and to have ^acquired n 
competent share of school learning. He is now to 
become, hi great nieasure, his own instructor; for 
though the assistance of able tutors and professors 
is to" be sought wherever it oan be found, yet he iir^ 
to rely more on his own efforts,' than on-the ektnnaf 
aid of aiiy superintendent. 

It will certainly be wise to form in his mind an 
accurate' idea' of the scope at which he aims. * A 
vague and desultory application to letters may itt^ 
deed amuse him in a pleasing and innocent manner f 
but it will not serve him so effectually as if he spent! 
the same time in 'regular iand methodical study. 

There ought to be two ends in the minds of every 
rational student. 

One is, to improve and enlarge his intellectual 
faculties for their owii isakes; froth a liberal aiid 
most laudable desire of exalting and meliorating his 
nature and capacity ; jand thh is a most generous, 
purpose, and furnishes him who entertains it wi^ 
such sentiments as must^ in the first instance;, give 
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mdei^asbeobiy^ other is, to acquire 

in afodi^ Bteamy iubic&i. ^/hich are requisite to the 

Ihe'pimcipaitlungRqmRdVyAillf^ which his profession or 
siiceis of odlegK is Client Waecessary Both these pur- 
Ron. However ignoittl wr-oerved constantly in the mind's 
liw^maybe,yetfteiB|l»f'.ends to the first only, will probably 
the gteatot crime jfb in contemplation, entertaining indeed 
fflty* How t^ving to himself, but useless to the society 
mtandflffch he is a member, and to the advantage of 
^uh fill studies ought, in some mode, to conduce. 
fl« •who atteiid^ to the second only, will possess a 
mud comparatively narrow. He will be apt to 
prefer his own acquisitions to all others, solely 
because he knows not the nature and value of 
others. He will be in danger of falling into self-con- 
5eit and pedantry. He will cut off a copious source 
rf delight, and will certainly be deemed, by all who 
ire able to judge, far inferior to the student who has 
iidded general knowledge to professional dexterity. 

As it is a duty we owe to spciety, to be well 
qualified to perform the office which we undertake, 
it certainly becomes every man of principle, to 
bestow his chief attention on his professional qualifi-* 
sations, at least till he has obtained in them a per- 
fect mastery. But there are intervals in all pursuits* 
A variety in our studies is known to give additional 
vigour to the power of prosecuting them. Let the 
intervals be filled, and the variety supplied, by ex- 
patiating, from the beaten track, into the delightful 
regions of universal knowledge* 

It is this commixture of general knowledge with 
particular skill which constitutes the characteristic 
difference between a liberal and a confined educa-i 
tion. The one is content, in passings along, to see 
the hedges of the highway ; the other looks abroad 
at every prospect, and climbs the hill, to penetrate 
as far as the mental horizon is extended. 
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: Knowledge is confessedly not only pleasant, bui 
useful and honourable. The liberal student will 
therefore endeavour to collect ideas on all subjects 
which can enrich the human, understanding. Lan^ 
guages, and a taste for elegant letters, will form 
comparatively but a small part of his literary objects^ 
He will dedicate a great portion of his time to tlwi 
sciences properly so denominated. He will search 
for knowledge, not only in books, but in the ex- 
change, the warehouse, the manufactory, the world 
at large* From these various sources he will collect 
food for the mind, on which he will afterwards ru- 
minate. He will bestow much of his time in think-' 
ing on what he sees, and, by digesting it, convert 
it into solid nutriment. 

But, during the whole period of his intellectual 
excursions, he will do right to preserve a taste and a 
knowledge of those authors, whom the world has sa 
long admired for their generosity of sentiment, and 
for their strength and beauty of expression. 

On his leaving his school, he will not, like many 
others, close for ever the classics, which he ha&' 
learned to read there ; but will presei*ve his acqui-* 
sitions, as the Certain means of farther improvement 
\n all elegant literature, and as being in themselves 
bo til useful and ornamental. 

At school the classics can seldom be read so per- 
fectly as to enable the student to relinquish . the, 
study of them, and yet retain their advantages on. 
his departure. They must be read again with a cri-. 
trcal and" manly attention. 

. Let the student then, when he has left his school^ 
procure the best editions variorum, or of individual 
commentators, who have been justly applauded; 
and let him go through a course of classical reading, 
with the assistance of the best annotationsj, apd, ii 
necessary, of the best instructoiisv 
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SECTION LIV. 

ON THE LEARNING NECESSARY TO BE ACQUIRED PREVIOUSLY 
, TO AN ENTRANCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 

V Fundamenta locant alii. 

It is the business of others to lay the foundation, ViRG. 

Young men in the present times often depart from 
the discipline of a school at too early an age* That 
they may be enabled to enter on philosphy with ad- 
vantage, they ought to have acquired a large store of 
grammatical and classical knowledge. If they have 
not attained this preparatory accomplishment at 
school, there is great danger that they will not h^ 
able to supply the defect at the university. They 
are more at liberty at the university than at the 
school ; and when young men are free from the re- 
straint of authority, it is not likely that they should 
apply themselves, with a due degree of diligence, to 
those elementary studies which cannot but be at- 
tended with painful labour. Add to this, that their 
age requires that these puerile pursuits should have 
been already completed. 

The elements of grammar should be perfectly 
understood ; I mean not philosophical or universal 
grammar, but the grammars of the English,, the 
Greek, and the Latin languages. Universal gramr 
mar is a fine science of itself; but at schools gram- 
mar is only taught as a preliminary step to learning 
in general. Every one will agree, that no pupil 
should be sent to college, who cannot write a theme 
or letter, either in Latin or in English, without a 
single grammatical error, and who cannot, at the 
same time, grammatically analyse both the Greek 
and Latin classics, which he has learned to construe 
or interpret. 
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I wish this rule were not frequently violated. 
But I am able to affirm^ that of those who are sent 
to Oxford, few are able to compose a common de- 
clamation in Latin, without grammatical errors; 
and many are very far from having an accurate know- 
ledge even of the English grammar^ In this case, a 
tutor is at a loss how to proceed. If he gives a lec- 
ture iti the common school grattimati^, the classes 
dohsidet* it A^ an ihsult, and teSfertt this dii^grace by 
beiStowing on their instructor the appellation of a 
pedagogue, and by neglecting his irifttruction* The 
pupils, indeed, feeling their inability to Support that 
respectable character as! scholars, which they ought 
to support, resolve to act as bravadoes, and with pe- 
culiar audacity to despise the attaintiients at which 
they cannot arrive. They explode learning, atid in- 
troduce objects of emulation, very different frofli 
those which become a life devoted to Itetters and to 
contemplation. Horses, with all their appendages 
of rural sports, engross their attention. Their 
ignorance is thus increased, and their audacity is 
obliged to increase together with it, in order to 
keep it in countenance.* 

Before a pupil enters at an university cotistituted 
like those of England, it is desirable that he should 
be in some degree acquainted with the best writers 
of Athens, Rome, and England. It is greatly to be 
wished, that those of France could be added ; but 
I am unwilling to require more than will be deeineci 



1*012 MEJ^ IIAISI nsailaryuyw;^ xa< liloKmaXwq ^ie€rfl<rayj ir?jy dt rat 
MEIPAKION opfAffv avcrov €ia(rav i^ffxefr^atf &c. Vid. Plut. de Ed DC. 
p. 12, folio ; where the reader will find other excellent observatioM on 
the propriety of taking more care of young men than of boys ; whereas 
young men are usually turned loose into universities, with money ano 
liberty to do pretty much as they please. 
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reasoiiable. I mebn that he should hav6 ]%ad and 
Htiderstodd the greater part of their o&oist admited 
works^ and learned many passages of the best poet» 
by memoryi 

He cannot have done this without contracting a 
taste and attachment for thd works which he admires*. 
And when oUce this subject is accomplished^ there 
18 no doubt but the mind will fevert to them spoil-' 
taneously. They will, be Sought as the aHeviation 
of severer studies ; they* will become the delight, 
and not the labour of life. But if the knowledge of 
the classics is superficial^ it will afford but little 
pleasure, as all obscurity and indistinctness is natu- 
rally disgustful ; and it is well known, that colle- 
giate tutors have hot authority enough to oblige the 
ptrpit to spend his private hours in painful study ; 
and the temptations to idleness and nominal plea- 
sure are so great at that age, &s frequently to jire- 
clude an attention to any studies but such as are 
absolutely requiredi or such &is> from a perfect skill 
in them> afibrd an easy pleasure^ 

A scholar designed for a liberal mode of life* 
whether professional or unfemployedi should have^ 
acquired at his school an introductory knowledge 
af several other departments of sciencdji besides 
grammar and the classics. He should know sotne-i 
thing of geography ancient and modern^ and some- 
thing. idso of chronology. 

. I am sorry to be able to bsserfr that many boys 
are s^it^to thcS universities with scarcely aiiy of these 
QiCednipHshments ; and that as they feel thenAselves^ 
unfit for their situation^ they take refuge in fashion^ 
abl^ fi)Uy. Ignoran(ie is of itself a great eVil, but 
itfi» yrretchedness is abundantly increased by the 
moral mischief tQ: which it often leads.. Ttee miadi 
uafuiaifii§4 witb aa ability to empiay itstlf in land- 
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able and innocent pursuits, seeks a scope for ita 
natural activity in vicious, in trifling, and in expen- 
sive amusement. 

It may then be justly concluded, that he who sends 
a boy to an university without a sufficient quantity of 
school learning to enable him to proceed still farther 
with ease, will have to criminate himself as well as 
his son, when he finds his expectations of future pro- 
ficiency gi'eatly disappointed » 



SECTION LV. 

ON THE N£0]PSSITY OF PRBSSRVlKG THB MIND FREB FROM IM-'. 
MODERATE AFFECTIONS, IN THE YOUTHFUL AGE, IN ORDER 
TO ARRIVE AT ANY DISTINGUISHED D^QREE OF EXCELLENCB, 

Pectora nostra duas non admitteatia curas — — 

Our bosoms not cLdmilting two pursuits gr objects flt the fame tifne^ Juv. 

Abilities, application, and instruction, may have 
co-operated in promoting a scholar's improvement; 
and yet he may be stopped in the career of his pro- 
gress, by the interference of an unruly passion. 
Love, or a grosser passion, indulged at too early a 
period, will divert all attention from books, and per- 
haps fix the mind so firmly, as that it shall become 
stationary for life. 

Quintilian insists, that the future orator must be 
a good man. Goodness, according to his amiable 
and judicious doctrine, is no less necessary than in- 
tellectual vigour. I will add, that, to become a dis- 
tinguished scholar, it is also necessary to abstain from 
excessive though innocent indulgences, and to com- 
mand the passions, wheneveir they are likely to be- 
come so strong as to engross the attention and to ren- 
der the love of books a secondary attachment. 

mtof tlie fAssiofts is highly fitvour^ 
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able to advancement in literature, so is advancement 
in literature to the government of the passions. In- 
deed, among a thousand advantages attending lite- 
rary application in youth, I consider this as a prin- 
cipal one, that a young man is diverted from such 
thoughts and tendencies as usually involve him in 
guilt, and all its wretched consequences. If the 
mind is filled with literary ideas, and warmed with 
scientific pursuits, there will be little inclination and 
opportunity for trifling and vicious employments. 
No remark has been more repeatedly made, than 
that idleness is the root of all evil. But in what shall 
he employ himself, whose fortune precludes the 
neceiSsity of an attention to trade, and whose rank 
renders mechlaiiiical industry unbecoming and im- 
proper? In what, but in the improvement of his 
mind, the accumulation of knowledge, the refine- 
ment of taste ? Thousands have derived from study, 
not only thdse qualities which adorn and aggrandize 
a character, but those habits of harmless industry, 
which have preserved them from the pollutions of 
vice.* 

And even with respect to a virtuous passion, at a 
very early age, though it may certainly arise in the 
most amiable heatts, yet it is desirable, if it is pos- 
sible, that it may be moderated till a competent share 
of learning is obtained i for love, like all other strong 
passions, is tyrannical. Love will not suffer the 
mind to acknowledge any other sovereign. lam 
certain, that no lover, who is really what he pretends 
to be, can give his attention, in a due degree, to 
•stiidy. ' His application, if he be capable of any. 
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JUi^Hy^s^Bat,£romtlu8felbws(tf colkges areres^^ Plutarch. 
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which I thiuk very doubtful, will probably be un- 
equal, desultory, and unfruitful. 

To honourable love succeed the cares of a femily, 
and the interruptions of various domestic engage- 
ments. These are indeed such as, at a proper 
period, claim a great share of every prudent man's 
attention. But when they are engaged in, in a state of 
minority, and before a competent education is com-* 
pleted, little else than misery can ensue* For they 
require that judgment which is not yet mature ; and 
they often enforce the . practice of a profession, for 
the honourable and successful practice of which the 
mind is not yet duly prepared. 

Anxiety may excite practical industry ; but it is 
by no means favourable to contemplation. Juvenal 
accounts for the mediocrity of the poets who wrote 
in his age, by alleging their distresses. He who is 
to produce a sublime poem, says he, must be free 
from, solicitude; nor is it likely that he should 
arrive at any other degree of excellence than is 
necessary to acquire gain, whose mind is engrossed 
in early youth with the care of providing for a 
family, or in avoiding the present pain of cold and 
hunger. 

All those, therefore, who wish to raise themselves 
by a liberal profession, will take care to secure a 
government over their own conduct, so as to avoids 
in their minority, those connections which may afte^ 
wards be sought with the utmost propriety. To the 
sciences let their first years be faithfully devoted. 
They will scarcely ever find so convenient a seasoa 
during their existence. In the manly period, amfai^ 
tion and other objects importunately demand a prin^ 
cipal share of attention. In youth, their sensibilities 
are al} in vigour, they have no oflEleial employmentir 

and every cin 
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sion should gain the ascendancy, an application to 
science and philosophy. 

And let the young man inspect the living world. 
Who are those who ultimately make the most ho- 
nourable figure in it, and succeed, to the best advan- 
tage, in those professions where merit is allowed to 
make its way to eminence ? Those surely who de- 
voted themselves, during a long time, to the study 
of the profession which they practise; not those 
who were contented with elementary attainniients, 
i^hd precipitately involved themselves in love, and 
its consequences ; and who began the pi^ctice of 
some profession before they had obtained the theory. 
There are indeed always some instances to the con- 
trary ; for great genius will break through all ob- 
stacles, in its ascent to excellence ; but, in general, 
it will be found true, that those who have left their 
l)ooks too early, and involved themselves in strong 
attachments, much more those who have been em- 
barrassed in the miseries of vice, are superficially 
iqiialifted in every thing which cati claim the name 
of real knowledge.* 

* Quod si agrornm nimia cura, et sollicitior re! faxniliaris diligentia 
etv8ii4ndi Voluptag, ^ dad ispectaculis dies, multtim studik auferunt, 
■quid potamus fEUstoras cupiditatem, aTaritiain, inTidiam ? Nihil enim 
eat tapi occupotum, tarn multiforme, tot et tam variis affectibus con- 
cisum^ atque laceratum, quam mala ac improba mens. Quis inter 
hatf lit^Hd, atit ulli bonse arti locus ? Non, hercl^; magis qu^m fhr- 
gib^> ia kmk ikniihm ac hibis oocupai&. Quiktiuak. 
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SECTION LVI. 

ON THE PROPRIETY. OF LITERARY APPLICATION IN THOSE WHO 
THINK THEMSELVES EXEMPT FROM THE NECESSITY OF* IT 
BY THE CERTAINTY OF PREFERMENT OR PROMOTION BY 
FAMILY INTEREST. 

SecuDdas resornant. 

They adorn prosperity, Clc. 

A VERY great part of those who receive a liberal 
education consists of such as are in expectation of 
places or preferment from family or parliamentary 
connexions. The general object of such persons is 
to go through the forms of education, with little 
solicitude concerning the essence. Thus, if there is 
a good living waiting for them, they find it neces- 
sary to procure orders, which cannot be done with 
credit but in the regular way ; they go to school, 
enter at college, ride, hunt, shoot, and enjoy them- 
selves in a genteel style, till they have arrived at the 
proper age. After a certain number of terms kept, 
if their conduct has been such as, in the civil world, 
would escape the pillory and the gaol, a testimonium 
is readily granted, a title procured without any diffi- 
culty, and the ordination follows in course. Little 
learning having been required or acquired, the stu- 
dent is at a loss to spend his time in any thing but 
sporting and drinking ; and often passes a life not 
very honourable or comfortable to himself, and ex- 
tremely disgraceful to his profession. 

I wish to recommend to him a serious application 
to letters, not only as it certainly conduces to the 
better performance of his professional duty ; but 
also, because it will add much to his pleasures, and 
give him a dignity of character. 

It has often been said, that when a boy knows that 
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there is an ample provision for him, it is a misfortune. 
It certainly is so, when it prevents him from paying 
that degree of attention to the improvement of his 
mind, which is necessary to the highest state of self- 
enjoyment, as well as to social utility. 

Indeed, as a young man who is provided for by 
his parents or friends is free from the anxiety under 
which others labour, who have no such security to 
depend upon, he is more particularly obliged to de- 
vote his attention to the culture of his mind. He 
has also better opportunities for improvement. He 
may employ all his time in such pursuits, which he 
certainly could not do with prudence^ if he were 
under the necessity of labouring for a precarious 
subsistence. , 

Much of the disgrace which has fallen on the sacred 
profession, arises from the want of due qualifications 
in the professors. Persons who have livings in their 
faniilies, or who have patrons among the great, are 
too little anxious in the pursuit of learning. They 
often know not its value, but, from want of an im- 
proved taste, become mere men of the world, and 
votaries of that vanity and folly, to oppose which 
their profession was originally instituted and is still 
rewarded. 

To such persons I recommend a particular atten- 
tion, not only to the science or study more imme- 
diately connected with the practice of their profes- 
sion ; but also to philosophy, to the Belles Lettres, 
and to every part of useful and valuable erudition. 
It is the mark of a mean mind to avoid such liberal 
pursuits, biecause in a pecuniary view they are not 
absolutely necessary. A generous spirit pursues ex- 
cellence for its own sake ; and is even pleased and 
encouraged in its progress, by the consideration that 
its industry is spontaneous and entirely disinterested. 
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[ : SECTION LVII. 

pN. TUK AMWTIQN OF 9B<NG, 91 STING VISHBP 9t A FAMB 
. . 3Pimr^ AND THE CHARACTK& OF A I«iBEI^'niC|L . 

Falsu» honor jurat. 

JMte hMmar itekgi^ miH3l* Hot. 

I KNOW of no obstacle to hnprovemeht in inoral^ 
and learning, greater than that which arises from a 
t^rish to be admired for audacity in ctilpable con- 
duct. A young man no sooner leaves his scKool, 
than he feels himself transported with his liberty, 
and knows not how to restrain his joy within the 
bounds of moderation. He pants fdr diistinction ;' 
and if he sought ii by reasonable methods, his am- 
bition would do him honour : but he aims at the 
character of a man of pleasure and of fashion ; and, 
in pursuit of this, not only neglects the admonitions 
of reason, but also of common prudence. He runs 
into expenses which his fortune will not bear ; and 
assumes airs of importance which his situation will 
by no means justify. 

Improvement in learning, in good morals, in dis-* 
creet behaviour, is the least of his cares. If he can 
be taken notice of by the illustrious personages who 
shine at gaming tables, in stables, on the turf, or at 
the assembly, he willingly relinquishes all concern 
with literary and philosophical employments. 

Whoever is acquainted with the universities will 
know, that my remarks are founded on actual ob- 
servation. It is impossible to walk the streets, or 
to enter a coffee-house without meeting yoiing men 
who ought to be engaged in study ; but who ridi- 
cule all serious things, and affect the character of 
libertines. They are usually in the dress of sports- 
men ; and their language is such as is heard in the 
eamp, or at Newmarketi They glory in drunkep* 



fiess and the eodrsest debauchery^ and consuler the 
havin]^ been the leaders of a riot as an honour far 
greater than lit^ary escceUence can bestow, or than 
1^6 university can confer by diploma. To be im-» 
]lfosed, as it is called, or punished for irregularity by 
a dean, a tutor, or a proctor; fills the bosom with 
conscious pride, and constitutes the delinquent a 
hero in the ideas of his companions. A degree is 
nothing in comparison with the honourable distinc- 
tion dfbding in danger of rustication for a debauch. 
To bteak the windows of a college, to disturb a 
peaceable student by what is called sporting his 
door at midnight, to play at cards on Sundays, or to 
r^ad novels, and blaspheme in chapel, are the me- 
thods which academics of spirit have often adopted 
to display their fire. 

Now the engagiiig in such feats is considered by 
many aa a proof of sense as well as spirits But it is 
in truth a weakness, which renders the young man 
^iful of incurring the derision of the profligate, and 
which ibduce^ him to sacrifice, for the applause of 
iSnch persons, the substantial qualifications which 
would adorn and felicitate every subsequent period 
of hfelife. 

> It biust be owned, that it is difficult for a young 
man to prese^rve a singularity in the midst of the 
rtdicuie of the audacious* There is a false shame 
w^eh induces him to comply with what his judg- 
foent disapproves, . through a fear of becoming the 
laughing-stock of those whom he might justly de- 
*pii!M^ With good principles, and a sincere detesta- 
ti<m of vicey he gradually fells into extreme infegu- 
larity* His compliance at first is caused by good 
feiature, « by a fear of ofiending. But he is allured 
from one step of audacity to another, till at last he 
arrirei^ el that melandboly state, which glories in 
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every thing of which it ought to be ashftmed. He 
now derides his tutors, his parents, his books, and 
takes delight in such things only as have a tendency 
to involve him in vice and extravagance. He lives 
perhaps long enough to see his folly, but is not able 
to retract, or avoid its consequences. His character 
is injured, and his opportunities of improvement lost. 

It is not to be expected or desired that a young 
man should be a cynic. His wish to accommodate 
himself to the manners of those with whom his age 
and his pursuits lead him to associate, is amiable : 
but yet something must be done to prevent him 
from being led, by his good nature, to his ruin. 

Suppose him then to pursue a conduct in some 
respects similar to the following : 

Let him avoid all moroseness, and cultivate every 
pleasing and graceful quality. The pretenders to 
spirit will then have no advantage over him in the 
external recommendation of an agreeable appear- 
ance and behaviour. In every thing innocent and 
indifferent, he will comply with the wishes of his 
compsanions, and give them no offence when he can 
possibly avoid it. He will be assiduous in cultivat- 
ing their benevolence, from a conviction that a state 
of amity is the most conducive to happiness ; and 
also, from a wish to serve them, by useful sugges- 
tions, which cannot be done when the avenues are to- 
tally shut against advice by prejudice and aversion. 

But at the same time he will possess and display 
a firmness of mind, which in the end cannot fail of 
overcoming an ill-grounded audacity. His true spirit 
will cause their false spirit to evaporate, as the culi- 
nary fire is extinguished by the rays of the sun. 

I have indeed observed, that the great pretenders 
to spirit are usually destitute of true courage. . They 
are mean and cowardly ; but they wish to compen- 
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sate the want of real mai^iness, by that noise and 
rudeness which they are weak enough to consider 
as infisdlible symptQms of it. The world is too easily 
deceived by appearances ; and many modest spirits, 
which in a real exigency would display real forti- 
tude are borne down by the insolent airs of mere 
bravadoes. When a man of solid merit rises up 
against them, they crouch ' before him ; for, in this 
instance, as well as in all others, truth is great, and 
will ultimately prevail. 

• Real merit, true genius, and unaffected courage, are 
always distinguished by an air of moderation. They 
make few pretensions ; they are content with being 
excellent, and leave their gold to find its proper 
esteem, by its nature, weight, and lustre. The tinsel 
glitters on the tawdry vestment, and fools admire ; 
but let it be the care of every one who aspires at the 
excellence of a worthy and liberal character, to adorn 
himself with solid and useful ornaments, which will 
secure him the esteem of all judicious men, while ^ 
children and weak persons only are caught by the 
btilliancy of false spangles and superficial - em- 
broidery. 



SECTION LVIIL 

. • • • • 

> 

ON THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY 

IN THOSE WHO POSSESS A HIGH RANK. 

, . > . _ •■ ■ • ... 

Praeclari nomine tantiim. - ' 

To be conspicttous for a name alone. Ji)v. 

In barbarous ages and countries, in which all or- 
ders are nearly on an equality in point of mental 
improvement, rank. and titles may perhaps, give an 
enviable distinction, independently of personal cha- 
racter. But where learning a^pd civilization are uni- 
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tertaUy diffuBed, ad in this eountiy, the Want of 
personal diameter will deprive the great (as they are 
properly caUed^ in a civil- sense) of the power to ex- 
cite general esteem. 

No opinion could therefore be advanced more in- 
jurious to the possessors of civil honours, than that 
which tends to prevent a due cultivation of their 
minds, because they are elevated above the necessity 
of professional skill and labour. It has been com- 
mon in England to bestow great attention on^ the 
education of the younger sons in great families, and 
to neglect the heirs. And from this most egregious 
aibsurdity it has happened, that the possessors of 
fbrtunes, those whose actions are of thie most im- 
portance in their consequences, have been totaDy 
Unqualified to support their hereditary dignity. Many 
of them have been distinguished only by weakness, 
wickedness, insolence, and a title. 

I am certain nothing can be more reasona1>le than 
that a singular degree of diligence should be exerted 
in the education of men who are to draw the notice 
of the world upon them by the. lustre of a peerage, 
and to sit in the senate-house as hereditary law^vers. 
If the order of nobility consulted little else than the 
preservation of its own dignity, it would act most 
prudently in requiring, in its successors, a peculiar 
degree of improvement. All civil honour depends 
on public esteem ; and though custom and usage 
may preseirve an external respect for titles during a 
long time, yet they will certainly fidl into contempt, 
when at last they shall be discovered to be nothing 
but delusive pageantry, when it shall appear that 
they serve as the substitutes of merit ; and that they 
give men the presumption and pride oi excellence, 
without the reality. 

Internal dignity, corresponding mth extem^d^can- 
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Mt iJttt carry with it great influence. Some referpect 
is natOTtUy paid to titles and rank ; but wben it is 
found that they are justly due to the merit of him 
who is invested with them, they command a degree 
of veneration. 

Let me then exhort young men of fashion to be- 
come men of competent learning also. I would not 
be misunderstood. I am not solicitous that they 
should be devoted to letters, as if they were to be 
professors ; or as if they could possibly spend all 
their time in contemplation. They are destined to 
an active life, and in that life they may certainly 
render themselves useful members of society. But, 
I ask, in what does the activity of a gentleman, 
whose fortune is independent, consist ? Does it not 
consist in the activity of his mind ? As a preparation, 
therefore, for such activity, is it possible to bestow 
too much time in the pursuit of science, or in strength- 
ening and adorning the rational faculties ? 

I know too much of human affairs to recommend 
extremes. I recommend not books or contem- 
plation so as to exclude every thing else. But I 
know that the mind is in truth the man ; and that all 
business is conducted by the exertion of the mental 
powers. I argue, then, that th6 improvement of 
the minds of a society, is like adding elasticity to 
the main spring of a complicated machine. Let that 
^e in a due state of perfection, and it will move 
every thing else in the degree and manner in which 
it ought to move. I add, that the minds of the great 
have more influence in the regulation of affairs, thaij 
those of the lower orders ; and I proceed to coUt 
elude, that it is therefore a most valuable object^ 
to secure to the great a solid and comprehensive 
education.* 



* From some curious passages in Lord Melcombe's curious Diary, 
we learn the lamentable truth, that a very high station is in general 
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But it will be said, that the great,- who are to 
appear in court, and to make their way by insi- 

unfavourable to the purposes of education. I beg leave to quote one or 
two passages, in which the mother of our* present king speaks of the 

conduct of her son's education " That such a character 

(said the Princess Dowager, speaking of a person proposed as proper 
for the prince's bride) would not do with George ; it would not only 
hurt him in his public, but make him uneasy in his private situation; 
that he was liot a wild, dissipated boy, but good-natured and cheerful, 
with a serious cast ; upon the whole, that those about him knew him 
no more than if they had never seen him. That he was not quick, 
but, with those he was acquainted, applicable, and intelligent. His 
education had given her much pain ; his book-learning she was do 
judge of, though she supposied it small or useless'; but she hoped he 
might have been instructed in the general understanding of things. 
That she did not know Lord Waldgrave, and as to Mr. Stone, if she 
was to live forty years in the house with him, she should never be 
better acquainted with him than she was. She once desired him to 
inform the prince about the constitution, but he declined it, to avoid 
ginng jealousy to the Bishop of Norwich ; and that she had mentioned 
it again, but that he still declined it, as not being in his province (so 
between two stools !). Pray, Madam, said I, what is his province ? 
She said she did not know, unless it was to go before the prince up- 
stairs ; to walk with him sometimes, seldomer to ride with him, and 
now and then to dine with him: but when they did walk together, 
the pruice generally took that time to tliink of his own affiairp, and to 
say nothing. ..... I then took the liberty to ask her, what she thought 

the real disposition of the prince to be? She said, that I knew, him 
almost as well as she did ; that he was very honest, but she wished he 
was a little more forward, and less childish, at his age ; that she hoped 
his preceptors would improve him. I begged to know what method 
they took ; what they read to him, or made him read, and whether he 
showed a particular inclination to any of the people about him. She 
said she really did not well know what they taught him; but to 
speak freely, she was afraid not much : that they were in the country 
and followed their diversions, and not much else that she could dis- 
cover ; that wc must hope it would be better, when we came to town. 
I suid, that I did not much regard books ; that what I most wished 
was, that his Royal Highness should begin to learn the usages and 
knowledge of the world ; be informed of the general firame and nature 
of this government and constitution, aod of the general course and 
manners of business without his descending into minutias. >She said, 

♦ Geo. III. 
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nuation and address^ find it particularly necessary to 
pay their very first attention to the art of pleasing, 
to the acquisition of graceful qualities, of political 
cunning, and a winning address,. It is ceirtainly 
right that every gentleman should possess the polish 
of external manners, as M^ell as of polite knowledge. 
But if, in order to acquire the graces of external 
behaviour, it be necessary to relinquish many studies, 
I thmk of the two I would rather renounce the 
shining than the solid. But I am sure it is not ne- 
cessary. On the contrary, I am of opinion that solid 
knowledge, and the improvement of the mind in 
that pleasing. kind of learning which constitutes polite 
letters, has. an immediate tendency to render the 
mind . polite. . And it will require no proof, that a 
polite mind is the securest source of a truly polite 
behaviour. 

Let us suppose the case of a graceful and fashion* 
able peer, or member of the lower senate, who has 
paid but little attention to the improvement of his 

' . » J- i. . . . 

she was of my opinion, and that Stone told her, that when he talked 
to the prince upon those subjects, he seemed to give a proper attention, 
and made pertinent remarks: that Stone was a sensible man,' and 
capable of instructing in things, as well as in books : that Lord Harcourt 
and the prince agreed very well, but she thought, that he could not 
learn much from his Lordship : that Scot, in her opinion, was a very 
proper preceptor ; but that for the good bishop he might be, and she sup- 
posed he was, a mighty learned man, but he did not seem to her very 
proper to convey knowledge to children ; he had not that clearness, 
she thought, necessary : she did not well comprehend him herself, his 
thoughts, seemed to be too many for his words. That she did not ob- 
serve the prince to take very particularly to any body about him, but 
to his brother Edward, and she was very glad of it, for the young people 
of quality were so ill educated, and so very vicious, that they frightened 
her.*' ' Lord MELCOMfiz. 

How much are the mistakes of the great to be pitied, when with all 
the expense of appointed, governors and tutors, they are often worse 
educated than charity boys I 



facHlties ; and that of ^noth^r, who at the Mtfte'tkiEid 
that he has fuitiished himself with the extemalsQfil 
gentleman^ has made great advances in real and unii' 
versal knowledge. The first makes a very cpnspicu*^ 
ous appearance in the drawing-room; and on a Urth* 
night ; but who shines most conspicuously and 
laudably in the senate and in the cabinet ? To whoit 
does the world pay obedience ; and to whom oxx^ht 
honours and emoluments to Ml ? To the mere mat 
of fashion; or to the scholar, the philosopher^ tbs 
statesmiin, and the gentleman combined? . . 

Instetid, th^efore^ of tnaking- an aUomuice of 
habitual idleness to the gentleman of rank and £u> 
tune, I think it right to demand of him tn exttkot^ 
dinary application to the slrts which improve thi 
mind J his friends, his country, his^own lunk, de^ 
mand it; and without it, with all his titles^ - wats^ 
parks and estates, he will be looked upon As little 
and insignificant by those who are out of the Sphel* 
of his pecuniary or preferment bestowing influence. 
He may buy the forms of external respect ; but 
esteem and reverence must be won by personal 
merit. Here money loses her dominion. 



SECTION LIX. 

ON THB IMPROVEMENT OF REASON. 

*' God has not been so sparinor to men, to make them barely two-legjed 
creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make them rational." Locke. 

As reason is the faculty by which all improvement 
is to be made in science, the original institutors of 
universities seem very wisely to have placed the 
cultivation of it among the first pursuits in the aca- 
demical course. But they unfortunately mistook 
the means of succeeding in their laudable intentioni 
They recommended, or rather required, with tyran- 
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nical authority, the study of scholastic lo^ic, and the 
acquisition of skill in syllogistic disputation. 

Scholastic logic constitutes an ingenious airt, and 
may be very properly attended to by those who 
chiefly seek amusement in study, and who are 
capable of deriving it from subtle speculations. Biit 
wifeK respect to its being what it has claimed to be^ 
the best method of directing and improving the 
powers of reason, with which it has pleased God to 
bless his creature man, I must take the liberty of 
doubting whether it possesses any such excellence. 
Among other proofs which 1 could advance, I will 
select but one ; the men who have devoted most of 
their time to scholastic logic, that is, the resident 
fellows of colleges, and the offieers who have pre-^ 
tided in the schools of the universities, have never 
displayed any superior strength in this faculty of 
reason, when they have departed from the shade of 
a college life, to the sunshine of real business in 
employments of trust and honour. Neither have they 
beeil the most successful cultivators of literature. 

Logic pretends to assist our simple apprehension, 
our judgment, our mode of argumentation, and our 
method of arrangement. 

I am fully convinced, that it can afford no nev^ 
strength to the natural powers of perception. And 
I think its utility, in improving the judgment, very 
disputable. It may possess some influence, in di* 
recting the mode of argumentation, and in facilitating 
method ; but it has been extolled for these eflTects 
far beyond its real efficacy. 

I mean not, however, to discourage all attention 
to logic. Logic has long constituted a part of every 
scholar's education. To be totally ignorant of it, 
would be an inconvenient and disgraceful defect in 
a man of letters. 
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. The Student should therefore read, under the di- 
rection of some instructor who has gone before him, 
select parts of Watts's Logic. If he have time he 
may> together with Watts, read Wallis, Saunderson, 
and Aldrich ; but I really think the subtleties of the 
art, which consist of abstruse terms, with very little 
meaning ; and of nice distinctioas,^, with very little 
difference^ and no utility; cannot recompense the 
student for the time which a successful study of 
them must require. 

Logic is not the best mode of improving the reason 
of man. Various reading, reflection, experience, 
and conversation, are certainly more efficacious. 
But, as I said before, the student who endeavours to 
obtain the knowledge of a general scholar, ought to 
devote some of his time to a short course of reading 
in the above-mentioned writers on logic. 

I think it a good argument of the false pretences 
of logic, that instead of maturing the powers of 
reason, it requires them in a state of maturity before 
it can be understood. If a treatise on logic were 
placed in the hands of a rude and uninformed man, 
it would be no less unintelligible to him than the 
most abstruse theorem in geometry. His reason 
would never be called forth or improved by its 
assistance. In short, logic requires a state of reason 
already greatly improved, before it can be com- 
pletely apprehended. 

There are, indeed, in some controversial and ar- 
gumentative treatises, such subtle disputations, as 
might lead to a wrong conclusion, without the 
assistance of that part of logic which teaches the 
manner of detecting sophisms. But this kind of 
writing is now very little regarded in the world ; and 
it is certainly true, that a strong understanding 
will detect all fallacies, notwithstanding the art 
with which they are introduced, by the force of its 
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natural sagacity, duly improved by education and 
e3q[>erience. 

My advice to the student, on the subject of logical 
studies, is briefly, that he read with attention the 
uaual books on the subject, such as are already enu- 
merated ; but that he do not devote a great deal of 
time to them ; that he totally neglect that syllogistic 
disputation, which engages so much attention in the 
universities ; and that he seek the improvement of 
his reason, in reading the most esteemed books, and 
conversing with the most esteemed men ; and making 
his own reflections on every thing which attracts his 
observation. ^ 

Watts's Logic, and his Improvement of the Mind, 
which he meant to be a supplement to his Logic, 
are- -certainly very useful books, and particularly 
adapted to young men on their entrance on logical, 
or rather on academical studies. Watts was a most 
excellent man, and a laborious scholar. His style, 
however, is not elegant ; and it may be thought by 
some, that he introduces religion where the subject 
cannot admit it without violence. But this arose 
from a sincere piety, and a desire of doing all for the 
glory of GfOd. It certainly can do no injury to a 
young man, and may conduce to something more 
valuable than learning. 

I rather recommend Watts than Wallis and Saun- 
derson; though I know* they are most excellent 
authors. But their Latin is barbarous. They studied 
perspicuity more than elegance; and I should be 
sorry that the number should be increased of those 
scholars who. have lost their taste and polite learhing, 
in the study of such dreary and drowsy authors ais 
wrote in the barbarous diction of Burgersdycke. 
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SECTION LX. 

Ml quae hbscenJft \\.er Sn^edi, tfansmi'ttere mare sbltemus ; ea sut> obulU posita 
Oder uhnoHcedy even when they lie before eur t^e», Plin. 

I MEAN not to recapitulate the remarks that have 
bten made for aiid against foreign travel bjr writeft 
who have takeh ohly a partial vidw^ or i^bo have 
&eviat6d into declamation i I shrill not cite maii^ 
fq)hbrisms or exAmj^les of the wise tocieAts; but 
stiall briefly consider b, few points> which^ aecordiB|[ 
to the present system of things, appear to be t&« 
ftxolst essential. 

With Inspect to its utility, Uiere can be no doubt 
but that a mind) prdperly prepared^ will dferive from 
it grebt and lasting advantages,. It mu^t opfen 
firources of knowledge^ land furfiish opportunities of 
reflection, which cannot be obtained by him whe 
nevet leates his own cbuntryi 

But I hiust join* in reprobating the practice of 
very efeitly travel, A jgreat degree of niental ma- 
tUrity^ tod of acquired knowledge, is necessary tb 
enable the mind to derive advantage, auid avoid ih- 
conveniehbe, from visiting a foreign nation. To ex* 
pect that boys should make observations on nlen and 
manners^ should weigh and compare the laws, in- 
stituticms, customs, and characteristics of various 
people^ is to expect an impossibility. It is no less 
absurd to suppose^ that boys will not be struck and 
captivated with vanity tod trifles. 

I therefo):e advise, that a pupil shall not be s^nt 
to travel till he hfets passed thlrough a capital school) 
and arrived at the &ge of nineteen. Indeed I \vish 

* I say join, for every writer on this subject agrees in disapproving 
very early travel. 



ikttt hd miy spend fbur years at the univeriBity, 
when it shall be reformed; but I know thik requi- 
sitioa will not oft^h be complied with. Parents, 
in otir age and co\lntry> are impatient to trust their 
-sons into the Wdrldi to push them into the senate 
before they have a beards and to urge them to offides 
of command in the army and in the tiary» almost as 
soon as they come from the nursery> Many evils, 
national as well as private^ are the consequence ; but 
"When avarice and ambition solicit, reason^ philo^ 
Bophy^ aUd propriety, scarcely find a hearing« Na- 
tional oalamities can alone remedy this^ and niany 
other abuses which will insinuate themselvesi and 
abound^ till the evil which they occasion becomes 
fM heavy to be longer botne ; when it will become 
its own tem^dyi 

, I wish also, that no pupil, who is not Certainly 
iknoWn to be possessed of parts, should be suffered 
to travel. A weak yOuth will learn only td make 
Jbis weakness more coUspicuous^ GrimacCi affed- 
tation^ and an overbearing insolence^ Will constitute 
Ms acquisitions. He will learn to remove that veil 
^f diffldende Which served to conc^ his defects, and 
.Vrhich, if he had not left his paternal rodf> he might 
have happily retained. No character is better 
known, nor oftener exposed to comic ridicule, than 
that of the empty coxcomb^ who assumes foreign 
modes of external behaviour.* He who goes out a 



" ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ■ .1.- - •■ ■■■.. ■ »■ . r 



' * **1I elle have beea ^ travellef, and can court hit mittrte in 
broken French) w^lir his dothte neatly in th6 newest fashion, discourse 
•f IcNrds, ladies) towns, ]palaces, and cities, he is complete, and to b<3 
admiredk » » • • » Yftt these men inust be our ^atf ons^ our gorerhws too 
iKM&etitoes, statesmen, magistrates, ndble, great, and wise by in- 
heritance." BuRtOK. 
Jure heerisditario sapere jub^ntur. 
Th6p ar€ aompelled (0 ie wise by hereditary right 

EvPfiORMlei 
See the last section ofBiahop ^Berkeley's Minute Philosopher. 
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fool indeed, but only such a fool as tiiay be tolerated, 
will return insufferable. . This is an additional rea- 
son for. deferring his mission till the age of nineteen 
or twenty. By that time parents aild superintend- 
ents of education will be enabled to form a just opi- 
nion of his abilities. At the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, or even later, they will often be mistaken. 

Among other arguments for travel in general, and 
early travel in particular, it has been urged, that it is 
absohitely necessary, in order to be delivered from 
local prejudice in flEivour of our country. Prejudices 
in favour of our country are indeed easUy removed 
by spending our early days in another. But is there 
no danger lest these innocent and useful prejudices 
should be changed for others equally unreasonable, 
and really pernicious ? Is it not likely/ that pre- 
judices .♦ in flEivour of our country being removed, 
prejudices against it may find admission? I am 
sure it has often happened.! And I am also 6ure, 
that however a modem philosopher may inveigh 
against that honest preference which an Englishman 
gives to his nation, it is a natural attachment, and 
attended with effects greatly beneficial. I will avow 
myself to be so truly an Englishman in this pai*ti- 



* A conceited affectation of peculiar liberality, and of freedom £nun 
prejudice, distinguishes many who in this age pretend to the name and 
character of philosophers. Prejudices, in the idea of designing, super- 
ficial, or vain men, comprehend in them all our best attachments^ all 
our moral, patriotic, and religious principles. The foolish fear of 
being under the influence of prejudices, falsely so called, is every day 
looiening all the ties both of civil and ecclesiastical government. What 
miiflt ensue if this folly should become general, but first anarchy and 
theadeqwdgm? 

'* We owe to this evil custom those numerous and conceited persons 
>^ ^moA endeavour to explode^ by censure and ridicule, all 

and nAtwn^. fmUic and domestic. 
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cular, as to think this preference: not an ill-grounded 
prejudice, but fully justified by. real observation and 
•by . fair comparison. Corrupted as we are, I tibink 
we have not kept pace in corruption with some of 
.our admired neighbours. And I will add, that the 
corruption at present prevailing among us, if it does 
not originate, is greatly increased, by our ^too fre* 
quent intercoiurse with France and Itdy. 

I could indeed almost wish that travel were not 
considered as a necessary part of juvenile education. 
I wish not that tcavel should be prohibited; but I 
would have its advantages ^sought by men at a 
jnaturer age, after they are settled; who, during the 
intervals of business, and those recesses which are 
allowed in almost every mode of life, might take a 
yoyage to a neighbouring country^ and, by the 
-strength of their understandings and the extent of 
their experience^ derive infinitely more improvement 
from thieir travels, than they would have done by 
j:raversing all Europe under the age of twenty. They 
should go as philosophers/when they are capable of 
ccmducting themselves, both in the search of know* 
ledge and their moral behaviour. Travel Undertaken 
in this manner, and after a valuable store of l^atning^ 
and a knowledge of pur native country, is acqtiiredj 
is one of the best methods of accomplishing the 
human mind. Jt crowns and cpmpletes all its other 
improvements. A few months occasionally spent in 
France, or Italy, or Holland, or Switzerland, at or 
between the age of thirty or forty,, will enrich the 
understanding of a man of sense with valuable trea- 
sure. He will then, search for gold^ and find it in 
abundance ; while, at a boyish age, he would have 
been fully employed and sufficiently satisfied in pro- 
curing: dross or tinsel instead of bullion.^ 

Bui since to reform the worlds as 1;he ^t says. 
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is a Tast desigil, and the dei^igii commoidy proim 
abortive, a writer muit be contented wiiJi giyinf 
such admonitions as may pettnit it to proceed in its 
own way with the least inconvenience. As there^ 
fore mere boys will certainly continue to be sent on 
their travels, notwithstanding all that reasop. imn 
advance Bgainst it; it remains that such diinections 
be given as may at least prevent them from incurring 
evil, if they cannot obtain advantage. 

Much of the success certainly depends on the 
choice of the tutor or travelling companion. He 
should be a g^ve, respectable man, of a mature age; 
A very young man, or a man of levity, however great 
his merit, learning or ingenuity, will not be proper i 
because he will not have that natural authority, and 
that personal dignity, which command attentionand 
obedience. A grave and good man will watoh oves 
the morals and the religion of his pupil ; both whieh^ 
according to the present modes of conducting travel 
istre commonly shaken from the basis, and levelled 
with the dust, before the end of the peregrination. In 
their place succeed universal scepticism and an<» 
bounded libertinism. But a tutor of character and 
principle will resolve to bring his pupil home^ if it is 
possible, not worse in any respect than he was on 
his departure. 

It is a known fact, that they ^o, at too early an 
age, spend much time on the continent^ seldom ire^ 
tain that religion in which their good ferefitthers 
lived and died. They commonly become the dif^ 
ciples of the fashionable philosophers, and are led 
astray by the false lights of false wit, or lost amidst 
the clouds of metaphysics. 

So many, indeed, are the dangers attending foreign 
travel, that they whose situation and circumstances 
will not permit them to engage in it, need not re- 
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pine. Our awn country abownda with objeeti awfr 
fipieut to elioite, and amply to repay, the labour of 
iuquipy, Aftd to prQ?e that faroign tFavei is ^Qt ab-^ 
solutoly neqcfssary tp glvfj the full improyemeut to 
the human mind, we may reptiUe^t maity eminent 
persons, who have been richly adorned with every . 

accomplishment of the geqtlemfuii aiad furmshed with ; 
all the lights of the man Qf Peupe a^d pxtenfiiiye know- 
ledge, though they neve? left their »ative phgre. 



CONCLUSION. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF INCREASING THE PERSONAL MERIT OF 
THE COMMUNITY, BY GIVING A PROPER DIRECTION AND EFFl- 
OACTY 7<> THE MOBE« OF EDUCATION. 

nar 7^^ T^ TIMftMENON ATHETAI, EAATTOTTAI 8^ rh ATIMAZOMENON, 

TOTS APXOMENOr^ EHJ TA ip^AA finiTIf ApIT^f ^TA, km t^jv ElttQAAAOT^N 
AHIAN EKASTOng 8iay^/i€<, KtwmKrtpoi ras tr($\«s TAN >a>i:n'nN EniTHAET- 

HhlW, ** 9vi»y ^9g to wbUdi due IioRpnr is pfti4, t)ipivQ9 ; but Ihat vbich 
is ^liyhtii deeliBM ; and this (tba paymaat of due honour) is the plaioest 
syni9t9gii>f f 9ellTSoyeiP|[ie4 9^te,. It bpth stipiulate^ the subjects tP bon- 
o«ua)9}e |f|^eui|«, iwd i^lot^ Uie fVP9^ <^9r^e of dig^pity to each of t))ein| af^d 
iun4cih)BX |1)# ppmin^uiit^ irlth Ib^ best pjn^fe^ioDS iM^d fsipjplQyments." 

Jamjblichu3. 

I WILL take for grvited^ that no aceurate observer' 
will be disposed to controvert, that there is a di- 
versity of national character ; a diversity not origiji- 
^%Wi io tibie ca^iial in^uence of £ir]3itrary mode^j but 
iA nature.* And \ will venture to advance, ^ 
equdly Ibnie, that a nation no longer retains its dig- 
nity when i% renounces its digtinctipn. 

When I turn my attention to my own cpuntry, J, 
am willing to indulge the pleasing idea, that I see 
some^ng in the national character of an English- 

* Nam et gentibas propiii mores sunt : nee ^dem in BarbarO; Ro-' 
mano, Gr^eco, probabile est. Even nations' have their peculiar man* 
ners^ nor is the same thing in a BarbafiCkn, in a Roman^ in a Gre-^ 
dan, equally probable^ QuixxiLiAiri 
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man, similar to the (spirit of anismtient Roman. Of 
the Roman, a gravity and. a dignity were the stritdng 
features. I mean not the disgustingseverity of a 
pompous oT puritanical exterior ;^ but that respect- 
able appearance, which naturally results from senti- 
ments uniformly great ; a gravity unaUied to duUaess, 
a dignity unconnected with opulence. 

My opinion of this flattering resemblance is not 
the effect of an unphilosophical predilection^ or for- 
tuitously adopted. It is suggested by observa- 
tion, and confirmed by a review of the annals of the 
English.! It is confirmed by their public conduct, 
ever generous, spirited,;]: humane ; by their private 
lives, sedate,^ contemplative, independent; by their 
writings, solid, nervous, and breathing a spirit of free- 
dom and philanthropy, which almost rescues human 
nature from the imputation of degeneracy. 

The existence of society confessedly depends m 

* La fausse grandeur est fiGm>uche et inaccessible ; comme elle sent 
son foible, clle se cache, ou du moins ne se montre pas de front, et ne 
se montre pas de front, et ne se fiedt Toir qu'autant qu'il fant poor im- 
poser. La veritable grandeur est libre, douce, fiEuniHere, populaire ; 
elle se laisse toucher et manier ; elle ne peid rien a ^re vue de pres. 

B&UTERE. 

But be it remembered, that personal merit must OMiBtitate ** la veri- 
table grandeur." 

t To whom we may apply the vstuds of Cicero : Neque enim ita 
gonorati a natura sumus, ut ad iudum et jocum fud esse videamor,- 
8cd ad soveritatem potius, et ad quaedam studia graviora. atque miyonu, 
For tcf do not scan to be formed by nature for play andjoculaxihif 
bnt rather for a manly severity, and for pursuits of a graver oM 
important kind. Cic. 

t Les nations libneis sont superbes. Free natioms are proud, 

MOSTTESQUIEU. 

^ Non onim hilaritate, nee lascivia, nee lisQ, ant joco comite leri-. 
tati»« jiod ss^ etiam triste^ £rmitate et coastantii, sontbeatL For it 
ifi not always by Jollity that men are happy y nor wantonness, nor 
layphter^norjoe^larity^ the attendant of levity ; but the serious 
also arc <iften happy in their ^rmness ojnd consistency. Cic^ 
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a regular subordination. What deranges or disturbs 
this regularity, even in the idea of the subaltern 
ranks, shakes the basis of society. Ail those who 
are raised by civil distinctions above the level of 
natural equality, are under obligiatibns to preserve 
an' appearance of dignity adequate to their situation 
and correspondent to their real importance. Re- 
spect should be decently exacted wherever it is due, 
not from a principle of pride, or from a littleness of 
iliindi but because it facilitates the due degrees of 
necessary acquiescence ; because it regiilates thi^ 
complex movements of the political machine. Even 
formality and dress,* though futile in themselves 
vvfaen abstractedly considered, and contemptible in 
a nation of philosophers, have been preserved with 
care in the flourishing periods of an empire, because 
they tended to promote tranquillity. They excited 
an awe among the rude and refractory, which en- 
sured a ready submission to legal authority .f Let 
philosophy boast its pretensions, we are yet so con- 
stituted, that not only the uncultivated, but the en- 
lightened also, are powerfully affected by external 
appearance .;{: Susceptible nature admits the im- 

rih Xvyuif hiaJe>Jiv ixfiva-iv.^ ** It is necessary that the high-born and' 
the beautiful should display at'the same time beauty indeed in their 
external appearance, moderation in their mind, but fortitude in 
Wth'of these, and grace in all their words." Demosthenes. 

t 0TT*02 £<rK€p nOIMHN, OT OEAE, T0T2 HOAAOTS ayei. " Ex- 
ternal pomp leads the populace where it will, as a shepherd a flock 
of sheep." Diogenes. 

"Or* wavofuyfj ij ex rov ^aa^ik^Mv irXovrw to*< troXXo*^ eyyiwytivi^ 
xaTtfMrXa}|<< hnLa,Toupf^y/(TW ivoiei Ttjy Paa-tknav. " Because when the 
striking effect which is naturally produced by the appearance of kingly 
wealth and power on the many, ceases, it renders goyemment contempt- 
ible." SocRATis Eccl. Hist. 
J Parva sunt hsBC, (eays Livy, speaking of ceremonies;) sed parva 
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prefMioti previously to tho interferenm of mtioari m^> 
fioement The remark ia indisputftbly juat. R&d WA 
may proceed to the application. 

It hat been the whimfiical affectation of the times 
to throw aside all fprmality^^ and to break down the 
bamers which restrained the obtruding footstep of 
upstart insolence. The dress, distinQtiYO of a pro*- 
fession or an office, is studiously laid aside* as &r 
as the obstinacy of laws and customs wiU Admit« 
The pro^sional or official manners are evoo mm 
readily relinquished. Though the tepst impor^t: 
end of the most important professions and offioes msf 
be frustrated, yet it is thought a compensation, that 
the individuals who fill them become agKOftble.t 
They cease to be venerable, to become agreeable-l 
Public good is too remote an end to induce them tO' 



•• 4 



isto Hon eontemiuNido majorefl nostii maximam 'k^e Mm fboeimiL 
ThenB are litth things^ but by not dsipUing littU things pw ^no^h » 
tors made this stat^ so great. I^ivT, 

RoiQuius ita sanctn jiurQ. generi hominiim agresti fo^^ ratus, si ^e 
ipse yenerabileoi insigoibus imperii fecisset, cum caetero habitu se 
augQfitiorem turn maxim^ lietoribus duodecim sumptisfedc. — 'Romuhu 
thinking that the laios would thus become more venejrabffl tQ ff Tmti§: 
people, if he should make himself respectable by the insignia of 
power f rendered himself more august, as by his appearance in other 
respects, so principally by taking twelve lictors in his retinue. Idem. 

* Faucis decus publicum curse. Few take ca,re of the public 
honour, Tacitus. 

Da autorita la ceremonia al alto. Ceremony gives authority to 
the great, 

f They often act according to the opinion of Ovid : 
Non bene conveniunt nee in una sede morantur 
M ajestas et amor. 
Respect and love are not easily rendered consistent, 

Me^xe Toy oXoy it^ woyyjpiay €Uv, 
" That quality, which some good-nature term, 
Hasbroughtjnuch. mischief on the public weal." 

Menakdeb^ 



r«ttortnc« ^ elMxm «f «a«e«. Jnd(^ H xamt bd 
coi^flwd, that the argtiment^ in f&ypur of tlu9 vo« 
Ju»Mi^ degmdation arft oftaa plav^ble, aod tliff 
motirtfi 09matim66 amiabli^. Jt is often paufied by 
true humility, and a deteat^iou of tbe imjust cMnm 
of byi?oflwyr But I fear tba ganoral prevalence of 
tbat spoptiuiaoH^ aba&emeat wbiah piarka tlnd age, 
and 4«fftroya tbe trn« natiopjil cbaractar, is often tha 
gei^iuna ^fl5*et of a real wa^^t of personal dijjnity* or 
isoUd iQ«riti a defi^Qt wbich uf oftisa rendered mora 
eojMfpi«w)w by tb# contract of a dignified appear? 

ance.t Real merit and external grandeur must add 
a lustre to each other, like the diamond, and the 
gold io wbicb it is infi^f ed. Pity wpuld be lost in 
hughtfiV, if we w^re to see au idiot in the robe of 
royalty. But whatever is the motive, or however 
agreeable within a narrow circle the effects of the 
fa;s^}ilon of abolishing all forms whatever, the mischief 
of it is now felt in every part of the community* 
Look into the senate of an empire, in extent, con* 

* Oijgo ei (dig!U|:ajti) prsBcipu^ ab interna magnitudine, id est vir- 
tute; etii ^ema !etiam species geatus, cultus, aliquid addunt The 
QTigu^ of this dignity is chiefly from internal greatness, that is, 
frtm virtU^f though cisternal appearance f behaviour, and di-ess, add 
something to it. Lipsius, 

f ^ There is a lave of Uberty, natural to us all, which inak^ me^ 
u«39riUing jlp submit to their fellow-creatures, wh^n they can discern 
op good lea^oja fojc it; $upyd ipdeed such reluctance is not to be blamed, 
whea tb^y ai^ r^ui^ to obey idcious aod contemptible persons ar^- 
sayiied in it^ trappiogB of authority." Jortiv^ 

In this age, a w^*% hoing vicbus seems to be no bar to his being 
popular, or rowside^i by goyernment or the people. Abilities alone, 
V^ required; unci these abijliijtifi|» if analysed, will be found to b« little 
BI0S8 than ^unpijude^co and a i^urit of adventurp, commonly excited by 
want, imd uncontrolled by principles of any sort except those of self* 
islmess. Nothiag can b^ ^ greater mark of national depravity, than 
<^e }ff9r Bsfiml^ (^ goodness of h^sirt ja ftujfcd^ chiut^cters; that 
noblest distinction of humanity. 
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nexioQs, resources^ and glories, unrivalled. When 

* ... * 

Cyneas went out from the Roman senate, he reported 
that it was a congress of kings. Such w^ the august 
assembly. How would he have been . affected, - had 
he ever seen the law- givers * of a distinguished na- 
tion in the garb of grooms, and with the manners of 
a merry-andrew, laughing, jesting, quarrelling, chal- 
lenging, or affectedly inattentive during a debate, 
which might terminate in the dismemberment of the 
empire. If we were not certain of the contrary, we 
might hastily conclude, that all who show that they 



* A<^cx7( oy he km crY.oi>[j(.iJMruv . . . xod^oi^o'ei ti; to 2EMNON tiJ^ ^fXK 
rEAnTOnoiEIN veipafMi^* *^ Persons concerned in govemment must 
abstain froin jokes ..... He who endeavours to make a laugh, yn& 
destroy the majesty of government.'* Sofater. 

Est ei^ cui respublica commissa est, necesskria oratio et sapieatia, 
qu^ regat populos, qu^ stabillat leges, quit castiget improbos, qiiS 
tueatur bonos, qu& laudet claros viros, qua prsecepta laudis et salutis 
apte ad persuadenSum edat suis civibus, qua hortari ad decus, re- 
vocare a ilagitio, consolari possit afflictos, f actaque et consuha fortium 
et sapientium, cum improborum ignominia sempitemis monumentis 
prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipiscendos et ad rempubli- 
cam gerendem nudi veniunt et inermes, null^ cognitione rerum, null^ 
scienti^ ornati. Eloquence and wisdom are necessary for him to 
whom a share in government is delegated, hy both of which qualities 
he may govern the minds of the populace, chastise the wicked, de- 
fend the good, give due praise to men of character, issue out vir- 
tuous and salutary precepts to his fellow -subjects, and such as are 
well adapted to have weight with them, exhort them to have regard 
to their honour, call them back from their abandoned conduct, 
comfort the afflicted, and hand down, by everlasting memorials, the 
deeds and counsels of the brave and the wise, and stigmatise the 
worthless with never-ceasing infamy. Yet, for the most part, they 
offer themselves as candidates for public honours, and a share of 
legislation, naked and unarmed, furnished with no knowledge of 
things, nor with one valuable science, Cic. 

This happened virhen liberty and manly virtue were on the decline j 
and when levity was preparing the way for thos^ ipoj^sters in humaq 
forms, many of the Roman emperors. 
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ooiild have fiddled while Rome was burning, must 
^partake in the other'dispositidnsbf a Nero. 

Look on the judicial seat ♦where a human crea- 
ture is placed to dispense life and death ; to determine 
questions scarcely less interesting than life, those of 
liberty and property. Even there, on the very bench, 
where it once was usual to be proverbially grave, 
symptoms have appeared of the fashionable levity. 
tJdefiil forms f are ostentatiously renounced ; and the 
smgular dress which our ihthers justly contrived to 
cause a veneration for the person of a judge, and a 
readier acquiescence in his decisions, is worn with 
apparent reluctance, or gradually divested of its 
power of exciting awe. The contempt which fami- 
liarity of appearance in such a situation must pro- 
duce, is disregarded for the pleasure of ease, and the 
character of rendering superiority less painful, by 
liberiEd condescension. But he who represents a 



* Since the last edition of this book, I have met with a passage dt 
the conclusion of a life of Judge Blackstgne, which shows, that I am 
80 fiMTtunate as to concur in the opinions, which that eminent person 
entertained on this subject " A natural reserve and diffidence, which 
accompanied him from his earliest youth, and which he could never 
shake o£F, appeared to a casual observer, though it was only in appear- 
ance, like pride ; especially afiter he became a judge, when he thought 
it bis duty to keep strictly up to forms, (which as he was wont to observe, 
are now too much laid aside,) and not to lessen the respect due to the 
dignity and gravity of his office, by any outward levity of behaviour/' 

t Est proprium munus mligistratus intelligere se gerere personam 
civitatis, debereque ejus dignitatem, et decus sustinere. The magis" 
trate ought to under staiid, that he represents the person of the 
state f and' that he is obliged to support its dignity and honour, Cic. 

Concursio renim extemarum afifert auctoritatem. A concurrence 
of externals helps to give authority, Cic. 

Of these useful forms, we may truly say in the language of the 
schools. Forma dat esse rei. The form gives essence to the thing,. 
If the people have prejudices,* they are to be indulged in them, while 
they 'i^re inno^nt, for the sake of tranquillity. 
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king in the actual perfcnrttc^d of hiH in6gt uteflil^ad 
sacred office^ the distribution of justice^ tnust tolaa- 
Tour to apf>ear aWful to the ivtdt ruffian aiid. the 
miscreadit of fioci^tfi nj$ Well as a^reeible to those 
whose enlighteiied minds can lobk through ^e pa- 
.geantty of an outside.^ Had thjsse renerable offiodK 
been loVed and rerelred as fathers, they probably 
.would nt>t hard been insulted either in the conflicts 
of t>^rty or the fury of riot» There is a bt&Uty ih 
>de6orumii which renders the assutnption of e;Cteraal 
di^fnity^ When it is supported by mfental and offifual 
importance^ agreeable as Well as reiierable* The 
mind ik hurt With indongruity, when itfinds a bellus 
homo^ a petit maitre in the representative 6f a king. 
The ass in the lion's skin excites ridicule Whmi de<* 
tdcted ; but the lion^ in the exteriof of the ass; yrwHA 
receive real iiyUry, insult^ and coMempt. Hin vt>- 
luntary abasement w6nld invite the heel of th0 vilegt 
animal. It should be remembered, that there are 
more in a great city who resemble Thersites than 
Ulysses. 

AH who are possessed of command ought to possess 
a good character,! and to maintain a respectable ap^ 
J)earande even itt the tnittute circumstances of ordi- 
nary life. Opinion is one of the surest foundations 
. of authority. It is a confidence in the personal me- 
rit of the coitimander> which renders obedience 
cheerful and implicit, and causes an alacrity of exe- 

* Nec tibi quid lic^at, sed quid hclsse decebit, 
Occurrat, mentemque domet respectus hone«ti. 
Do not only consider what f/ou may do consistentiy with meral 
or legal right, but what it becofnes you in stcch citxumstances to 
do ; aiid let a d^e sense of the propriety of making a respectable 
appearance get the better of your inclination, ChAVBiAltk 

. t Xo^tifhf &fx^o^t ^ ^ip9t^, ^' It it hlurd lb bd ifi eubje^ition to a 
worse man than one's self.** DtttDCRltu** 
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cuttuta) vrhith j^ower only seldom cffectSi Whether 
Bome .ttiaisarmg^s In the naval and thilitary depart- 
ments have Abt been indirectly caused by the selto^- 
titonoffine^^ntletnen^ of agteiiitble triflers^ ef levity 
in appearance) levity in convem^tion^ and levity of 
principle, to cnmmand armaments,^ I leave td my 
Ci9Untry&eien to deterhiine* Whether it is not pernio* 
ciouB to a nation^ that men of singtilarly bad charac- 
ter should have the 0J9llaidI right of appointment in 
tiavaU military^ and ecclesiastic affairl9, i^ a j^ro^- 
biem which t leave to bo li^olved by the apparent pro- 
fligticy of this age^ and the experienced IniseridS of 
|his k*dgn« 
That some among the clergy imitate the prevailing 

manners, is lamentabl^it ^^^ ^^^ surprising. With 
all the imperfections of hUtoto natutie, they are ex^ 
posed to peculiar tothptationi Few among mankind 
are practical philosophers ; and the preferments of 
the ctergy are uhfortuhatdy in tho handii of thos^ 
whose mannas they must too oiton f«semblo to pro- 



* ScipioDi Africano su^pte natiir^ multa m^estas merat-^— adoma- 
bat habitus corporis non coitus munditiis, sed virilis ac vere militaris. 
Scipio Africanus had naturally muck majesty^^his person was not 
adorned with any nice attention to little embellishments, but like a 
man and a soldier* Lity. 

Quanto illi, dii immortalea ! ftiit gravitas quanta in oratione ma- 
jestas! Heavens! what gravity he possessed, kow great majesty 
pfUi there in his speechi Cic. 

f Mufius eorum esse debet resiatere et leyitati multitudmis, et per- 
ditorum temeritati. Their business should be to stand up against 
the levity i)f the multitude, tmd the rashness of the abandoned, Cic. 

Some of diem may perhftpt Mty with Cicero — Non nos vitia sed vir^ 
tutes afflixerunt. Not our t?ic«« but our virtues have injured us — 
prevented our preferment. 

Plus exemplo quam {Veccatb noceht. They do more harm by the 
example than the fault, CiCi 
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cure their patronage.* I will not, add to the obloquy 
poured upon their order; I will only regret, as a 
self-evident mark of degeixeracy, that they are ready 
to assist in divesting themselves of dignity, by throw^ 
ing aside that singularity of dress^t which, in some 
mode or other, in all ages smd .countries, ,has .been 
devised to secure .respect to the sacerdotal oflSce; 
not an useless and a bigoted deyotipn to it,, but a de« 
cent deference necessary to give weight to their offi- 
cial instruction ; necessary not only for their owji, but 
their.country's .benefit, and their.people's edification. 
It is not among those alone who support a pubUc 
character, but in the retired walks of private life, J 
we trace the same levity of behaviour, appearance, 
and conversation. The man of fortune, even.tbe peer, 
takes, a pride, in not being distinguished by dress 
from his huntsman. or his porter. His own ^educa- 
tion may sometimes, prevent the ill effects upon his 
own mind ; yet the example tenfls to confound, every 
vulgar idea of subordination ; and it is not wonderful 
if popular tumults arise, and scarcely an individual 

* They are often in the situation of Burrhus, moerens et laudans; 
lamenting y and at the same time applauding, Tacitus. 

t With respect to the pomp of canonical externals, we may say, 

Quin ipsa superbia longe 
Discessit, yitium rebus solenne secundis, 
Virtutumque ingrata comes. 

Even pride hath departed from us, a vice usual in prosperity, 
and the disagreeable companion of our virtues. Claudian. 

A sincerely good and benevolent clergyman is as much superior to a 
formal hypocrite, as heaven is to hell; but yet a respectable outside, 
the genuine result of internal worth, not of hypocrisy, is necessary to 
effect the purpose of the clergy, — National Reformation. 

X Nobilium enim vita victuque mutato, mores civitatis mutari so- 
lent. When the life and manners of the great undergo a change, 
the national manners are also altered throughout, Cic. 

In the very low ranks, I believe, the national manners, the mores 
civitatis, are not quite lost Fashionable influence does not descend 
quite so low. 



is fonnd capable of iSuppressihg th6 gtowingdntfd^^ 
«ction, by the strong control of pcrsDnaraiithority> 
The metropolis was (when this wasi written) at ?a 
loss for persons disinterested and dignified enough to* 
supportwith credit the office of a justice of peace* "> -■ 

I dwell not on the moral evil of universal levity, 
bet^ause it is obvious. But it should be considered 
by those who would not attend simply to the' moral 
evil/ thai moral evil is most truly national. 

It lias stronjg^ly iiifected the taste in literature.^ 
Modem French authors are chiefly imitated and ad*« 
mired among those who dictate .from the throne of 
fashion/ Some celebrated productions of modera 
French philosophy are fimciful, and tend rather to 
lower than exslt humanity. Their recent histories are 
destitute of dignity both of dictionund sentiment; and 
^confirmed by authorities. Their style is yoid^pf: 
manly grace, and much resembles that which waa, 
censured by the ancients as one kind oi , Asiatip^i 
though tlie modems who use it, value the;fX)oelves ia 
discovering^ mode which they fency novql. 
- JBut to what purpose are these strictui?es ?. To a 
great and good one. They tend to sh^w, the expe-. 
diency of increasing the personal merit of individuals, 
and ^consequently the merit of the .aggregate. They 
point-out the necessity -of jesuming, by a jpnanlyedu- 
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* Ac veluti magno in populo cum s«pe coorta est 

>SeditiO| saevitque animis ignobile vulgus. 

Jamque faces et saxa volant ; furor arma minifitrat : 

Turn pietate gravem ac mentis si forte virum quem 

Conspexere, silent: arrectisque ^uributf astant, 

lUe regit dictis animos et pectora mqlcet. VlRC. 

See Pryden's Virg;. Book i.T. 214. 

t Mores abeunt in studia,' as well as studia in mores. The man^ 
ners have an influence on the studies, as mil as th^ studies an iw- 
Jluence on the manners. 

VOL, IV. R 
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cfttipn, tbat national character^ which has hom ex-> 
ehanged for the levity of Franqe under its de8]^ot9. 
Untk a levity is connected ^^ith luxury^ effeminaey, 
and every thing ignoble, and is at once the cause and 
the effect of despotism. It is to be shunned, as pe- 
culiady unnatural, and baneful in tiie land of liberty.* 
It is in every place disgraceful to humdLnity, for it 
tends to degrade it in the scale of eastetiLce.f 

But how is this levity to be shunned, and the na« 
t|onal character restored? Adversity is a severe 
remedy for political disease, and not to be wished 
&r till every lenient method has failed. A radical etire 
may be dSfeoted, by restoring vigour to the proper 
modes of education. IM thennndbe early habituated 
to something solid for the employment of its energies ; 
fet it be supplied with £>od which will nourish and 
itdd strength ^d agility, not with such as only bloats, 
er overloads with morbid matter* Let die unei^f 
lUpted bosom of ingenuous youth imbibe the spirit, 
the virtue, the elevation of sentiment, and the ra« 
Honal love of liberty, which exalted the polished 
ttieients to all that is great and glorious in this sub- 
binary scene. 

To accomplish this purpose^ I have contributed 
lay little portion. To increase the general stocl: of 



^ As leanu og k favourable to liberty, so is liberty to learning. 
Bpi^j/at re yap fMU^ ra ^fimjfMJcb rSv /A€yaXo^^y«y ^ jSAETOEPIA, mi 
ftpekKvccu ofML %L u tti^iiTy re Wfo$vfM¥ t^c 'O'p^i aXX^Xovf tpi^^, yceu^ ryj^ W€pi 
ta wpalZia i^tOsiQii, «ia(. ^^ For liberty is adapted to nourish the ideas of 
great minds and both gently to allure and to push men to a spirit of 
rivalry with each other^ and an ambition to be the first in the rank 
ofmerif LoKGiNus. 

t Qui se ipau m ttorit, intelliget se habere aliquid divinum, sem- 
perque et sentiet «t £aciet aliquid tanto munere dignum. He who 
knows himself ^ v Till perceive that he has something within him di- 
vine, and will a Iways think and act with it dignity adequate to so 
great an endovm %ent. Cic. 
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personal merit, is the scope of this Treatii^e. . I have 
laboured to infuse a taste for the ancients, whicU will 
naturally cause an admiration of their writings^ and 
an adoption of their sentiments. I have endeavoured 
to recommend a long and close application to lottos, 
and to explode those novel and superficial modes 
which terminate in disappointment. I have aimed 
at founding public on private virtue. 

Such was my design. If it should fail, the con- 
scious rectitude of it shall console me in disappoint- 
ment. I have neither wished to flatter or offend. 
Truth is of no party, and a free spirit is superior to 
adulation. I have paid no homage where favour is to 
be gained by arts which I have never studied. If my 
design produces its effect, I shall not be without a 
reward. I shall feel a solid satisfaction in having 
done something in my generation conducive to the 
essential interests of society.* 

Though politics, a subject adapted to raise the 
passions, engross the thoughts of every order, and 
little attention is paid to any other public-spirited 
exertions but those of the senate and the field, yet 
reason informs me, that a community may be most 
permanently and importantly served, by the pfeatefiil 
labours of the student. I ^dll not in this place dero- 
gate from the glory of arms, or the merit of political 
conflicts ; but I will say, that he effects a dtiraMe 
and a substantial good to society, who successfully 
labours in adding to the personal merit of a rlsinjj 
generation. He sows the seeds of excellence, whiek 
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* Nec enim is solus reipublicffi prodest c^ui de pace belloqiM anut^ 
&c.y sed qui juventutem exhortatur^ qui yi,rtute iiuitniit aoiipof, in pii* 
Tato publicum negotium agit. Nar does he only serve his fionntrif 
who gives his opinion on war andpe^kce, ^c., hut he who exhorts 
youthy who furnishes their minds wiith virtuQ u$ printipl^s^ whb 
transacts public business mprivate* SfiK£6A« 
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may spriag up in a happy soil to aggrandize a. king- 
dom; and of virtues^ which may in future, ages bless 
and exalt human nature.. When temporary subjects 
shall have passed away like the. morning dew, those 
which are intended to promote a real and imiversal 
good will continue to diffuse, a beneficial influence. 



APPENDIX, 

A VINBICATION OF THE ATTEMPT TO RENDER THE UNTVER- 
SITIES UNEXCBPTIONABLp AS PLACES OF NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION FOR ALL RANKS AND PROFESSIONS. 

/Equo animo audienda sunt imperitorum oonvicia; et ad hcmesta vadcnti con* 
temnendus est iste contemptus. TTie aJbusive calumnies of persons who htow 
nothing tf the matter about which they raii, must be heard with perfect sang 
freid ; and when a man is proceeding in the aeetmpHshtnent ofanhomsmnibk 

^ purpose f such contempt must he contemned. Semec £ Epist. 76. 

If any thing can at any time be devised for the 
improvement of the national mind and manners^ any 
thing to augment the comforts, the conveniences, 
and even the embellishments and the pure pleasures 
of life, it argues a deficiency of spirit to be deterred 
from, immediately attempting it, by that over-cau- 
tious policy which trembles at the idea of Innova- 
tion. The present times are, to us who live in them, 
of infinitely more consequence than the past or the 
future [and no effort should be spared to adorn and 
improve them tothe utmost limit. For future times, 
indeed, we provide most effectually, by advancing 
the present to the highest degree of attainable per- 
fection. To sit down with tranquil indolence, ill an 
unimproved state of things, when a little exertion 
would certainly meliorate them, and great efforts 
entirely reform them, is a dastardly dereliction of 
our own duty, our own interest, our own happiness, 
aftd the regard due to posterity • 
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': With siich principles in my, mind, and with acott-> 
\iction that the smallest effort of every individual 
contributes something t» facilitate the great work of 
that progressive improvement, in which all are con- 
cerned, I have dared to step forth and attempt the 
reform of one great department, the national educa- 
tion. I have advanced, step by step, from the publib 
grammar schools, to the great and celebrated uni- 
versities. On the grammar schools I might have 
expatiated with impunity ; but the universities were, 
it seems, forbidden ground. If Bishop Warburton*s. 
representations are just, the very ' approach of an 
assailant to the academic battlements is sacrilege. 
This aspirant to literary despotism, after informing 
his readers that the candid regard his book met with 
in the two universities is his supreme honour, thu» 
proceeds:* 

^* A writer, neglected or condemned by them,' 
does but vainly struggle to save himself from obli- 
vion ; while one they approve is sure to rise su- 
perior to envy. Here science and true religion fir^t 
started from their long slumber of six barbarous 
ages, and in a Bacon and a Wickliffe gave the 
earliest check to overbearing ignorance and su- 
perstition. What these two priests began, a second 
Bacon and Newton, a Mede and a Chillinigworth, 
all fostered in the bosom of these two sister univer- 
sities, pursued and perfected. These are their aij^^ 

* The passage here cited is to be found in the edition of the 'Divine 
Legation, published in 1742. Two editions have since appeared 
without it. From which it may fairly be inferred^ that Warburton 
had cha:nged his mind respecting ' the universities. The omission of 
such a compliment certainly leaves rooim for curious speculation^ 
One ipay here remark, that flatterers ai-e never constant in their 
eulogia. When their turn is served, they are often the first to de- 
preciate what they lately extolled. The Warbtirtonian school ha^ not 
been without distinguished flatterers. 
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oient hdtioufs. And animated with their foiiiler 
raccesrses over ignorance and superstition^ we now 
Me them turn their arms, with unimpaired vigour^ 
against Tide and profaneness. We see them oppose 
themselves to a torrent of impiety ; and we justly 
regard them as the last supports of a corrtipti -de-* 
dining age. 

** The only symptoms," he adds, *' not mortal 
ift otir sickness is, that we hare not yet abused our 
physieian^ Amidst that unbridled licence, which 
tkofW insults every thing in government and religion, 
it is some consolation to every good man to see the 
t^O universities secure from outrage. Though the 
ihefit of this continence may indeed be disputed* 
Fot when, in the decline of Athenian glory, want of 
pitbtic spirit in the rulers had raised a licentious one 
in those who should obey, which spared neither the 
c^er^ Of religion, the tribunals of justice, the ^- 
sei&blies of the people, no^ the temples of the Godi 
themselves ; the most ungoverned tongue never dared 
i6 violate the sacred reverence of the Areopagus^ 
the great protector And guardian of all those iteligious 
md civil ordinances. But then every one under- 
stood this to be a mark of the unblemished integrity 
of that illustrious body, amidst a very general cor- 
r-nption." 

ft id some counterbalance to the weight of this 
atfrtiority, that Bishop Warburton and his scholars, 
notvrithstanding their dictatorial importance, and 
their subtle arts of extending and securing their re- 
nown, have lost, in the present age, that profound 
deference to their paradoxical decisions, which it is 
doubtful whether they ever possessed, but on the 
weak title of self-assumption. But I have cited the 
Bishop's panegyric on the universities, without a 
comment on its obvious design, that it may retain 
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its full, undiinioished force, and avail as mtich as 
it is able.* 

It is my heinous crime, and I do not shrink from 
the charge, to have censured the present state of thoi^ 
hallowed universities, which the meek prelate deno-* 
minates the last supports of a corrupt, deelihiiig tlge« 

That they might be, and that theiy ought to bfe^ 
the last supports of a corrupt, declining age, I ino^t 
readily agree with the artful encbimast ; but whether 
iheyare now what they might b6> and iVhttt they, 
ought to be, let common sense and common hoMMsf 
determine. I have ventured to deny it, and I have 
yet, after much abuse and contradiction, seen no. 
reason to retract the denial* 

In making up my mind on the subject of the wA^ 
versities, I confide not in the rhetorical represehtit* 
tions of the interested sophist, adulator, or prefer** 
ment-hunter; I regard not the contradictions dr 
malicious, cavilling, disputatious antc^nisto t I wSti 
not deluded by quibbles, nor broWbeatett b^r au- 
thority; I judge from actual observation, from l^r* 
sonal experience, confirmed by the opinions of m 
impartial public, confirmed by the sorrows of mJHvedl 
fiunilies and disappointed fathers ; and I now r ep^fi 
with additional and most perfect conviction pf lay 
mind, that the universities are so much degeoAmt^d 
by the lapse of ages, and the want of occmGiOi 
amendments adapted to the exigencies of succeed^ 
times, that they stand in need ot a reform so coin- 
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* Yaleat quantum valere potest Both tim gitot and bm dwaiifl^ 
sallying forth in quetf of Uteraiy adventorot, ' endeayoani Ui gaia 
credit to the dictatorial paradoxes of the Divine Legatioa, by nwUiig 
that the uiuTersities had addpted them iM settled tnidMk B«t Mbn 
thiff, which was pzobably & fiedsehood, eould not recommend tibiaiir 
public esteem. If the uniyerrities received them, Ae pablio 9^ Uf0 
was wiser* 
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pletO: and: general as to resemble a total renovation.* 
To use a fashionable word, they should be regenerated. 
This opinion I have maintained, and I continue to 
maintain^ with a perseverance unshaken by an artful 
affectation of contempt, or a revengeful propagation 
of unjust: calumny.. But I affirm not, and I never 
have affirmed, that my own plan of reform is the 
best that cquld be concerted. I do not think it so ; 
I know it to be defective. I am above the petty 
pride of contending for it because it is my own. I 
should rejoice to see it superseded by a better. 

* Polydorus Virgilius, who wrote at a time- when the public opinion 
was yery fkvourable to universities, acknowledges, that there were some 
in his age at Oxford, *^ Qui omnevitse curriculum ibidem sese molliter 
cura&do tr^insigunt,' qui majis ei^emplis juventuti plurimum interdum 
nocent/! . To avoid the evil, he expresses a wish, that, the founders o£ 
colleges had ordained that their scholars, afiter a certain number oC 
years spent in study, should have been obliged to quit the universify, 
and not live there any longer, after they had finished their studies/ 
and ;becoin9 either unable or unwilling to promote the proper bosihess 
of a place of discipline :. " Quse sane morum labes/' says he, in a 
passage immediately following that above cited, *^ minime fieret, si 
illi, qui etiam nunc nova in dies singulos instituunt collegia, tandem 
aliquando certos darent scholasticis annos, ut, aut docti sub tempore, 
domum redirent, aut veluti asini ad lyram, ut dicitur, loca aliis relin^ 
querent, qui.vald^ multum possent in Uteris proficere.*' 

Lib. V. Hist Aug,- 

The residence of many on their fellowships, without any concern in 
education, or. any necessity for literary labour, has certamly been 
d^triAiienta], in n^any respects, to young men who are sent to college, 
during, three or four years, solely for improvement. The example^ 
conversation, amusements, and idle luxiuy of such persons is inimical 
to every thing which is connected with true discipline, and has con- 
tributed, as the above sagacious author seems to have foreseen, to the 
total perversion of collegiate foundations. The drones should bci driven 
from the bee-hive. Places of education should not be alms-houses 
and monasteries. 

Though I cannot approve the whole of Dr; Adam Smith's writings, 
yet, I refer my reader to his Remarks on the Universities of England. 
They suggest matter for serious consideration on the expediency of their 
present forms and establishment. See Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
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; Yet my animadversions, with all their errors, all 
their presumption, all their audacity, have done 
some good. They have been obliquely, if not di- 
rectly, instrumental to the useful ends they were in- 
tended to promote. If they have done no other 
service, they have been beneficial in turning the 
minds of many to the subject; who, by greater abi- 
lities, greater influence, and better opportunities^ 
may, in time, effect those ends which I designed, but 
which I expected not, during my life, to accomplish ; 
because I saw many and great obstacles totally in- 
surmountable to the efforts of any private unsup- 
ported, individual. , It has been said, that to have 
intended well, in great matters, is sufficient praise. 
This praise I claim ; and I may perhaps be entitled 
to the additional merit of eventually exciting others 
to do that which I was unable to do by myself, from 
causes not in my own power. 

My animadversions on the universities have now 
beeu before the public many years ; and I have been 
informed that since their appearance, a few changes 
in collegiate discipline have been made, and many 
improvements adopted. The requisition of longer 
residence in some colleges, and the establishment of 
public examinations in others, are among the recent 
reformations. Few academics will allow that these 
improvements have been made in consequence of 
my suggestions, and I am not inclined to contend for 
the honour ; but I have been told by partial friends, 
that they are entirely occasioned by the imperfect 
hints in this volume. It would be to expect too 
much of hiiman nature, were I to fexpect that the 
improvers should openly avow it. I require no such 
avowal from them ; as, to me it would be a reluctant 
compliment, probably extenuated by detraction, and 
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to themselves an uneasy humiliation. But I should 
hare just cause to complain, if, after removing a 
grievance, or adopting an improvement, since I vrrote 
my Remarks, whether in consequence of them of 
not, I should be charged with misrepresentation, 
because the evil which existed when I wrote may^ 
not exist in its identical form or full extent at tte 
present time. What injustice can be greater, than, 
after tacitly acknowledging the rectitude of the com^ 
pl&itit, by removing the cause, to impeach the ve- 
racity of the compldnant, by urging that the com- 
plaint was groundless; the evil which caused it 
having been subsequently and recently removed? 
Ought a convalescent, or recovered patient, to im- 
peach the skill and fidelity of his physician, for 
having prescribed a nauseous but salutary medi- 
cine, because he is now free from the disease which 
lately rendered the bitter pill necessary ? lii vaitf 
thfe doctor urges that the patient laboured under the 
disorder that required the dose, at the time when the 
prescription was written. The unreasonable patient 
proclaims to the world, in the language of rage, that 
the physician is a blunderer, and prescribes for a 
disease which has no existence. For such a patient, 
according to the idea of the ancient classics, the 
only remedy would be hellebore.* 

My attempt has been censured, not only as un- 
necessary, but, still more insufferable to pride, even 
audacious. I confess, that to arraign a great, an^ 
ancient, an opulent establishment, at the head of 
which are peers, bishops, deans, doctors, graduates 
of various ranks, persons of indisputable merit, and 



* A medicine prescribed by the ancients for insanity. 

Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile, Hon. 
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of blatrielcss character, wears at first sight an ap- 
pearance of presumption. What donld induce m^ 
thus to dare ? 

— Diin^ himc ardoretn mentibus addunt^ 
Euryale, an sua cuique Deus fit dira cupido ? 

My answer is, that I was writing on Education, and 
had professed to write my real sentiments, in the 
hope tkf serving the many, however obnoxious they 
might be to the interested view, without disguise.^ 
The state of the universities certainly fell within my 
design ; and in conformity to my professions, I wrote 
an them, as on all other topics, my real sentiments 
without disguise. Independent in my principles^ 
contented also, as I ought to be, with my circum-^ 
stances^ how should I, consistently with reason or 
inclination, adopt that mean and selfish wisdom^ 
which, while it undertakes to serve the public by its 
communications, suppresses every useful idea, which 
may possibly, though unjustly, ofiend those who 
have it in their power to bestow honours and prefer- 
ment on quiescent insignificance. 

But it may be asked, as I allow these peers, 
bitihops, deans, doctors, and graduates of varioud^ 
ranks, to be respectable and good men, how hap- 
pens it that they connive at the abuses I point out, 
and that they have not stepped forward to promote 
the academical reform which I affirm to be neces- 
sary?. Without impeaching their goodness indi- 
vidually, I can account for their disinclination to 
come forward as reformers. Reformation is in its. 
nature invidious ; and the very name of reformer has: 
been artfully rendered obnoxious to hatred.* Inno- 
vation is at all times supposed, by those who have 

* The great reformer Luther, to whom we are all indebted, was ' 
maligned in his time with the bitterest reproaches. Charles the FifiEh, 
after the diet of WormS; issjued a formal edict against Luther, in 
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much to lose, dangerous. Caution, carried to the 
very confines of tiniidity, is esteemed bymanywis- 
dom. Good men, great men, wise men, are still but 
men ; and, without any great moral turpitude, will 
insensibly fall into some degree of indolence or pro- 
crastination, when not immediately summoned by 
the importunate clamour of necessity. Preferriiag 
their present repose and prospects of advancement 
to the contingent and distant public benefit of uncer- 
tain projects, they are reluctant to expose them- 
selves to the struggles of opposition, or to hazard 
opinions of possible improvement, which, however 
ultimately beneficial, may, as is too commonly the 
case, operate unfavourably, in the first instance, on 
their own ease and their own prosperity. " Malum 
benepositum ne moveto,"* is esteemed a good rule 

which wa9 the. following passage: " Constat hunc (Luthenim) noii 
hominem,' sed dsemonem potius, figur^ et specie human^ cuculldqde 
monastico: indiitum/* It is clear that this fellow (Lii^er) is not^ 
man, but a devil in the shape of a man, and with a monk*s hood 
about his head. Sir Thomas More, in his Answer to Luther, pours 
out such abuse upon him, as none but the vilest of the human species 
can desen'e. If such men as Luther could not escape the yirulence of 
those who were exasperated at innovation, how shall those who have 
no {pretensions to his merit and services escape ? Yet if Luther and bis 
followers had been deterred by interested oppositions, in. what state 
would our universities and our church hav«i continued to this day? 
The present bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Watson, who, to his honour, has 
not dreaded the name of a reformer, has the following a]^x)6ite 
passage in his Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury : 

" 1 know it is commonly said, that wise and good men look upon 
every attempt to reform what is amiss in church or state, as a matter of 
dangerous tendency; but it may be justly doubted, whether there is 
not as much timidity as wisdom, as much indolence as goodness in 
this caution; certain I am, that if Luther and the reformers had 
been men of such dispositions, the church of Christ would never have 
been purged in any degree, by them at least, from its antichristian 
corruptions." 

* Do not disturb the mischief if it lies quiet where it is ; i. e. if it 
does not disturb us. 



by good physicians ; and may possibly be judged 
equally valuable by good academics and good eccle- 
silastics. Finding things in a quiet state, though not 
sui^h as their understandings entirely approve, they 
fnay think it a duty not to risk the disturbance of 
tranquillity, the raising of tumult, and the various 
evils of human controversy.* Acting, or rather re- 
fusing to act at all, while under the influence of such 
principle's, they may still be deemed, allowing a 
gre^t deal for the infirmity of mortals, good citizens, 
and good men, though perhaps mistaken; and if 
th^ are less ardent and adventurous than true 
patriotism, honour, and honesty might require, they 
are, on the other hand, free from the turbulence 
of the demagogue, and the mischievous activity of the 
wanton innovator. 

This at least I will confidently maintain : what- 
ever censure may obliquely and incidentally fall upon 
these men, it was never my intention to involve 
them in it, nor personally to criminate a single indi* 
vidual, high or low, dignified or undignified, pre- 
ferred or unpreferred. I believe I may defy the 
bitterest of my iadversaries to prove that I have been 
guilty of personal invective or detraction in a single 
instance. My subject was far above personality* 
My aims were superior to all personal resentment^ 
if I had felt any; but I felt none. My object, 
throughout my book, was the best mode of im- 
proving the national education. With this I began, 
and with this concluded. I never thought, as far as 

' ... , * f 

* Add to this, that 
*— Turpe putant parere minoribus, et quae. 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdenda fateri. Hon. 

The grey beards do not like to be taught by their juniors ; and: 
prefer the mumpsitfius to Vhich they have been used, to the ^umpsimus 
which is right. 
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I can remember, of any individual in any unji?erBity, 
as an object of censure, from the first line to the last 
pf my Aiiimadversibns on the Universities : ^o that 
if any thing said generally, is applied particularly, I 
fear the old observa;tiQn must be brought fbrward ; 
Qui capit, ille facit. But I must declare, that I 
should be sinperely concerned at any sentiment or 
expression that, rightly and candidly understood, 
could make *^ one honest man my foe," or give him 
one uneasy sensation. I scorn to flatter, and feel the 
greatest reluctance in giving unnecessary i^ain. 

The manner, it is urged, in which I proposed my 
amendments^ might have been more insinuating, 
gentle, delicate, guarded, and inoffensive. I ki^ow 
it well. But what it gained in courtesy, it might 
have lost in force. Great corruptions, preserved by 
prejudice and authority, and almost sanctified by 
antiquity, should be described in strong expreesions, 
in the natural language of natural indignation. The 
style of indignation is the style of honesty, if not of 
worldly and temporal prudence. In my ** liberal 
Education," I addressed not the university ; but the 
people, the world at large, those who are most in- 
terested in the reform, and least in the continuance, 
of university disarrangements. Strong and glaring 
colours were necessary to attract the public eye, to 
call the attention of those to academic groves and 
schools of philosophy who are immersed in com- 
mercial, political, and private concerns ; and who, 
busied in the walks of active life, would not have 
perceived the faint colouring of a timid delineator. 
I had observed, that cautious attempts at reform had 
been made without effect, either on the public or 
the university. While I resided at Oxford, a pam- 
phlet, recommending regulations, was written, print- 
ed, and privately circulated by the very ingenious 



9I$4 worthy Dr. Napleton, then a fellow of Brazen 
Nose College. Did it produce any effect^ but the 
praise of its aut;hor's delicacy and moderation ? The 
public knew it not, and, with all its merit, it soon 
^unk into total oblivion. The drowsy genius of dul- 
ness laughed, as he lolled on his sofa, at its utter 
failure. From this and other instances, as well as 
from the academic dread of innovation, I inferred, 
that pQ effectual reform would be commenced, much 
les$ acppmpli^hed, till the public should demand it, 
with a voice that should re-echo through the cloisters 
of Rhedycina.^ To the public I therefore appealed;! 
and I appealed in a style not adapted to the timid 
aaution of an academic conclave, but to the bold 
genius of Englishmen enlightened by liberal inquiry, 
wanned by the spirit of liberty, and judging of insti- 

* A poetical name for Oxford. 

t 1 beg leaye to axlopt bishop Watson's sentiqien^ ro^peeting the 
ftoigni^ f^biinging plans of reform before th^ public, in preference 
to ]pfiy^ perspns. 

" I much dislike,'' says he, " all private caballing in matters of 
public import ; if they will not bear the broad face of day, the animad- 
TeiHon of men of different talents and judgments, the thorough sifting 

fpf itJ) p^rti^Sj they are not fit to be encouraged The 

bi^siaess thus submitted to the public judgment, cannot be stifled by 
the ^ffdrts of interest or prejudice ; nor will it ever be brought forward 
by its proposer in any other way, unless public approbation shall prove 
liiat it Is calculated for public good. I may not perhaps be able to give 
up my opimoo to the opinions of others; but I shall be both s^ble an^ 
vUling, in deference to their opinions, to give up my plan ; for my zeal 
for rectifyiog what seems wrong, is tempered, I hope, by respect for the 
judgment of others : by a disposition (after having proposed openly 
and freely what seems amiss) to acquiesce qmetly in what cannot 
quietly be amended. As to any censure to which I may have exposed 
myself in beconangi as some will scoffingly phrase it, a Reformer ; in 
disturbingi as others will, or will seem^ to apprehend, the repose of the 
establishment,) I will, as the apostle recommends, take it patiently. It 
is much easier to bear the reproach of other men's tongues, than of 
our own nands ; and that I could not have escaped had I done less 

ibw 1 hoflre do^t' ^ I^^tt^r to ^ A^^bbi^pp of Cwb^bury* 
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tutions conducive to general benefit, without the 
bias of private, partial, and unmanly policy. The 
cause was good, my motives were honest. What 
could I fear ? I feared no consequences to myself, I 
feared no loss of favour or patronage, I feared no 
abuse or calumny ; and as I felt no fear, I scorned 
to affect the language of fear, a language that would 
have injured the cause, and misrepresented my sensa^ 
tions. I firmly believe that what I have written can 
hurt no man's worldly interests but my own. And 
this last assertion will be sarcastically acknow* 
ledged, with a sapient sneer, by those who feel 
themselves most affronted, and endeavour to reta- 
liate by expressions of affected contempt which 
conceal their choler. 

** But it would have been more regular/* says 
discretion in a soft voice, " to have proposed the 
improvements in the university convocation/* I allow 
that it would have been more regular ; but it would 
have been equally inefficacious. Besides the ob- 
jection to this mode, arising from a personal trouble 
and attendance, for which I had neither time nor 
inclination, I know that my proposals would have 
been received with disdain, wherever ministerial in- 
fluence predominated, and immediately over-ruled. 
The dread of innovation would have raised a cry 
against the motion and the mover. A reform, pro- 
posed by an unsupported individual, in the presence 
of heads of houses, public officers, doctors, and proc- 
tors, whose peculiar province, it would have been 
urged, is to consult for the academic state, would 
have been deemed even more officious and arrogant 
than a public appeal. It would have been instantly 
crushed by the weight of authority. The infant 
would have been strangled in its cradle, with all the 
unrelenting violence of a Herod's jealoUsy. I there- 
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fore publicly exposed it, and relied on the protection 
of a generous people. It was kindly received, gently 
cherished, and will grow up in time to require the 
favour of its fostering guardians, by promoting a 
public benefit of the last importance. 

Moderation, candour, and discretion are indeed 
fine words, and fine qualities ; but in an age in which 
subtilty passes for wisdom, they are artfully made 
use of by those who derive personal advantage firom 
acquiescence in abuses and corruptions, to repress 
every manly and public spirited exertion, which, 
aiming at public good, may possibly interrupt pri- 
vate repose, or impede the advancement of private 
interest. How would the reformation in the church, 
or the revolution in the state, have been effected, if 
the ardour of enterprising men had been refrigerated 
by the dastardly wisdom of those who call just cen- 
sure, want of candour; intrepid spirit, want of 
moderation ; and the energetic action of decisive 
courage, want of discretion ? Such candour, such 
moderation, such discretion, are not the virtues of 
enlightened and vigorous manhood, but the poor re- 
sources of decrepitude and dotage. They are the 
time-serying qualities of slaves. 

I may be accused by the veterans in worldly pru- 
dence, of urging a chimerical perfection ; for this 
topic of opposition to reform is one of the disguised 
means of perpetuating abuses which gratify the love 
of ■ indolence and the love of power. But there is 
nothing that I have recommended, which is not 
easily reducible to practice, and which, after all, will 
not fall infinitely below ideal excellence. I know, 
as well as the objectors, that nothing sublunary is 
perfect; but I also know, that all human things 
have an inherent tendency to decay, degeneracy, 
and destruction. Nothing but continual efforts to 

VOL. IV. s 
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advance and improve them, can keep them in a to- 
lerable state of permanent or stationary rectitode. 

It is now many years since I resided at Oxford, 
and since I wrote the animadversions which offended 
those who love corruption because they £Bitten in it 
Alterations in little matters may have teken place in 
the colleges since I was able to make ocular re- 
marks, and wrote the result of them. A few things, 
therefore^ that were strictly true when I wrote, may 
now be no longer true ; I say a few l^ungs, for I 
know, and all the world knows, that a general reform 
has not taken place, and that the great and leading 
observations of my Treatise, the only ones which are 
worth mamtaining, are still applidible. As to trifles, 
which furnish food for the malignant caviller, I never 
insisted on them with earnestness, nor shall I trouble 
myself or others in contention concerning them. Let 
the idle busy-body amuse himself with them unmo 
lested, as children divert themselves with pursuing 
butterflies. 

At the close of the subject I beg leave to submit 
a few questions to those panegyrists of the univer- 
sities, who oppose all amendments. 

Id what consists that pre-eminence of merit is 
the universities which can justify such hyperbolical 
praises as they bestow, which oug^t to silence all 
opposition, and to preclude every idea of reform ? 
It is unfair to produce, as arguments of unparal- 
leled excellence in the constitution of the univer- 
sities, the names of a few defunct great men, who have 
splendidly adorned their annals.* It would be ex- 



* Yet be it remembered, as an iucontestible fact, that the greatest 
ornaments of literature, the very pride and boa^ of the English nation, 
were expelled, degraded, and deprived by the universities. 2 naoie, 
among others, Miltony Locke, and Beotley. The great Locke's Ecsaj 
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traordinary iudedd, if among such multitudes as have 
resorted to them for many centuries, a great number 
had not arisen, whose lustre shed,a*brilliant light on 
the surrounding obsctirity. But let the inquiry be 
chiefly confined to the present age, and to persons 
now alive. What have the universities produced in 
medicine superior to all other places of education ? 
Yet Oxford and Cambridge value their medical 
degrees above all others, and the prejudices of the 
world coincide with themi in the preference. But 
are either of them, as efficient schools of medicine, 
to be compared with the university of Edinburgh ? 
Whom have they lately produced at Oxford or 
Cambridge to oppose to ia Cullen ? Are either of 
them, notwithstanding the foolish credit given to 
their medical degrees, resorted to by the majority of 
medical students, who, despising prejudices, seek 
solid improvement, so much as Edinburgh ? What 
opportunities for the study of medicine have Oxford 
and Cambridge equal to those afforded by hospitals 
and lectures in London ? 

What pre-eminence can they justly claim, though 
their rhetoricians may boast of it, in the study of the 
law ! I am aware, that Blackstone's Commentaries, 
the fruit of the Vinerian Lecture, will be imme- 
diately brought forward, in answer to this question. 
But this very lecture is a very recent institution ; and 



on the human Understanding was disgraced at Oxford, as £ur ajs heads 
of colleges could disgrace it. 

*^ At a meeting of the heads of houses at Oxford, it was proposed to 
censure and discourage the reading of Locke's Essay; but after 
various debates, it was concluded, that, without making any public 
censure," (which by the way the public would have laughed at,) 
** each head of a house should endeavour to prevent its being read in 
his college.^ Des Maizeaux, in a note to 

a Letter of Locke to Collins. 

Mr. Locke was expelled Christ Chmrch College, Oxford. 

S3 
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therefore a proof in favour of such innovation as 
I recommend^ and such as my opponents contemp- 
tuously renounce. Let us tum>mar ^yes to the living 
world. Did the late or presdftt ''Lord Chancellor 
or the Chief Justice of England derive their know- 
ledge from an English university ? Are not many of 
the ablest advocates, and most learned lawyers, now 
at the bar, men who spent little or none of their 
time in any of the colleges ? If I may take one in- 
stance from a great pleadBw recently deceased. Was 
the late Lord Ashburton indebted to the nourish- 
ment of the almae matres ? Is Mr. Erskine, to whom, 
as a forensic orator, neither of the boasted English 
universities can produce an equal ? 

But I proceed to divinity, the grand original pur- 
pose of the whole academic institution. What high 
pre-eminence have the resident members of Oxford 
and Cambridge to boast in public works of divinity ? 
It is not equitable to produce the names of men, 
who, though they spent the first three or four years 
in the university, studied only the classics, and pro- 
ceeded only in the arts, as instances of great divines 
produced by the meritorious discipline of the uni- 
versity. The universities, confessedly, gave them, 
during their residence, little or no instruction in di- 
vinity. But let the alma mater claim the merits of 
all who ever sucked her breasts ; and are there any 
now living whose sermons, the most useful part of 
all divinity, have been so well received by the public, 
and therefore done so much good, as those of a 
Scotch divine ? * Yet the alma mater so values her 
divinity honours, as to hold all similar degrees, 
which she does not bestow, in the most sovereign 
contempt. The last most boasted work of one of the 

• Dr. Blair. 
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Oxford divines, one of her professors,* was con- 
fessedly indebted to the assistance of a dissenting 
minister, a man who was never matriculated, and 
who never aspired at the distinction of tufted caps, 
furred hoods, and scarlet gowns. Were not bishop 
Butler, archbishop Seeker, and other most distin- 
guished divines in the. church of England, bred in 
dissenting academies ? yet the almae matres believe 
no theological graduation worth possessing, but that 
which they are ready to bestow on all whose names 
have stood the statutable time in. their rolls, and who 
have gone through formalities which even dunces 
despise for their facility and futility. Such is the 
effect of prejudice. The bare enrolment of your 
name in the books of an English university shall 
make you, in due time, though, as South says, you 
ran your head against a pulpit when you should 
have been at a plough-tail, a more honourable doctor 
of divinity than the. greatest learning acquired in 
any other place, or in any other university in all 
Christendom. 

.What stupendous superiority have the universities 
to boast in science and philosophy ? , Have the late 
ingenious and useful discoveries in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, pneumatics, astronomy, in all the fine and 
useful arts, originated from them ? In all the ails 
and sciences much has been done by philosophers 
now living; but are they philosophers who have 
spent their time in contemplation in the groves of 
Granta and Rhedycina. Were Franklin, Priestley,t 
Herschel, and many other improvers of science, both 
in London and in Scotland, syllogistic disputants in 



* Dr^ White, assisted by Mr. Badpock. 

t A most excellent, philosopher and man. I differ from him a« 
a dmae. 
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the schools of Oxford and Cambridge ? The alm» 
matres of England own them not; and whatever 
degrees they have^ the almae. matres despise their 
honours, in comparison with those which are be- 
stowed on every illiterate " Term Trotter/' that pays 
his fees, and performs the obsolete exercises, with all 
the unmeaning utterance of a parrot* The univer- 
sity of Oxford seems to have as great an aversion to 
innovation in science as in discipline. 

Have Oxford and Cambridge any just claim to 
such supereminent advantages as can justify exclu- 
sive claims to merit in the belles lettres, in history, 
in poetry, in oratory ? As to history, Hume indeed 
is dead, and I am chiefly confined to living in- 
stances ; but Gibbon, notwithstanding his principles 
are to be reprobated, has great fame, whether I think 
he deserves it or not, as an historian ; and what did 
Hume or what did Gibbon derive from a residence 
in Oxford or Cambridge ? Robertson is celebrated 
all over Europe ; and yet Scotland has an exclusive 
claim to whatever honours he may reflect on the 
place of his education. Were the long train of poets, 
male and female, dramatic, lyric, miscellaneous, who 
have pleased the present age with the elegance of 
their compositions, inspired on the banks of the Cam 
and the Isis ? * As to oratory,t if the academics have 

^ — . ■ ■ ■ . — ■ - _ _ ■ ■_ ■ ■ . ■ — . — — — _- -- ^ _-- , — 

* Was poor Mr. T. Warton (who was the only distmguished poet 
during half a century at Oxford) rewarded by the university as he 
ought to have been ? Had he even a diploma ? Urit enira fulgore 
suo. Did Gray love Cambridge ? See his Letters, where he describes 
it in terms of contempt and detestation. 

t A very sensible and a very honest writer says on this subject, 
" In Cambridge and in Oxford, the art of speaking agreeably is so 
far from being taiight, that it is hardly talked or thought of. These 
defects naturally produce dry, unaffecting compositions in the one ; 
superficial taste and puerile elegance in the other ; ungracious speech 
in both. Dr. Brown's Estimate, vol.ii. page 68 
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tlie the<»ry, few are disposed to allow that when they 
come inUy the world they display the example^ 

Have the periodical criticisms, in which the na-» 
tion at large is deeply interested^ I mean the journals 
of literature, those important publications which 
must have great influence on the principles and 
learning of the times ; have these been in the hands 
of men who enjoy leisure^ and a competency, in the 
sequestered shades of Oxford and Cambridge ? Who 
are they who sit on the critical tribunal, and pro*^ 
nounce sentence on all which the press, even the 
univerisity press^ produces ? Not doctors, masters^ 
bachelors, heads of houses^ and professors at Oxford 
and Cambridge, publicly maintained to promote 
science and all kinds of literature ; but, for the most 
part, dissenters, men little known, yet men of in- 
dustry and virtue, men who have acquired their 
excellence, whatever it may be, uninstructed by the 
tuition, unbenefited by the foundations, and undig*- 
nified by the graduation of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
mten pretendedly despised, yet whose remarks are 
read in the closet by the haughtiest academic « Are 
any of the great Uterary works of this day, in any de- 
partment, produced by the university ? A pamphlet 
in deduce of som« ecclesiastical tenet, to defend the 
test or tha subscription to articles, seems to be 
among the greatest efforts of the resident academics ; 
iMgnas molia opus, and a step to a bishopric* Was 
Dr. >JatasQii encouraged by the university in writing 
his Dictionary of the English language ; a work that 
ought to have proceeded from the university, by the 
alma mater of Oxfoord ? Did he receive any assistance 
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Tb« Ute Lord Cbathajn, Mn Burke^ aad nU the most celebra^d 
orators of our day, drank at other fountaUis, 

The members of the muTersitiei do not «hiQ6 io the House of 
Commons. Where do they OHtahiAe all (Hherft ? 
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from her ? He resided a little while, in poverty and 
neglect, at Pembroke College. He speaks most con- 
temptuously of his tutor there ; he expresses, in his 
Tour, his low estimation of all academical honours. 
Late in life, long after his Dictionary appeared, and 
inconsequence of the interposition of a few personal 
friends, Oxford gave him a diploma. But was not 
this favour then shown him, more owing, really,- 
though not ostensibly, to his political pamphlets in 
defence of the American war, and to the influence of 
Lord North, the minister, than to his great merits as 
a lexicographer ? He says himself, that his Dictionary 
was written with little assistance of the learned^ and 
without any patronage of the great ; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement, nor under the shelter of 
" academic bowers." Were the Biographia Britan- 
nica, and the Encyclopedia in the hands of Oxford 
and Cambridge literati, or of dissenters * shut out 
from academic bowers ? . ; 

Great and good men in every line are and have 
been among the sons of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But would they not have been, in all human pro- 
bability, great and good, if educated elsewhere? 
Then why this fastus academicus, this local inso- 
lence, this pomp of pretension, which spurns at the 
idea of reform ; as if Oxford and Cambridge alone 
possessed all learning, all science, all philosophy, all 
divinity, all excellence ? Why this contempt of all 
degrees, but those which their graduates confer on 

* It is remarkable, that even the introduction to the favourite logic, 
much used by the tutors at Oxford, was written by a dissenting divine, 
Dr. Watts, who would have been turned away with contempt, if he 
had knocked at the door of the university, and asked admission. His 
little book was admitted by the force of its own merit, and he might 
say (with Ovid), to his book of Logic, 

Pan'e, nee invideo, sine me, Liber, ibis in urbem 
Hei mihi quod domino non licet ire tuo. 
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each other with mutual complaisance ? \Vhy are few 
or none, however sober and learned, thought worthy 
of the bishops of being ordajined, but those who are 
enrolled in a college buttery-book, and are therefore 
supposed to have a regular and academical educa- 
tion ; though many of them have barely kept a few 
terms, and during those terms have had little or no 
opportunity of theological instruction ? Such are the 
privileges which prejudice or false policy, allows to 
matriculated ignorance. Such perhaps ought to be 
the privileges of university education ; if education 
were the sole business of the university, jand if she 
conducted it faithfully, attending to improvement in 
letters and morals, and disregarding ministerial 
patronage. 

As places of education only, I have considered the 
universities, unconnected with politics, unconnected 
with the temporal interest of civil or religious estab- 
lishments. I have not intended either to serve or 
injure any narrow party in church or state, any per- 
suasion or any sect; but purely to prosecute the 
purpose which my subject led me to, the momentous 
cause of education. I can neither adopt nor approve 
that academical policy, which seems at first sight to 
evidence a greater regard for a state system, than 
for education ; a greater regard for a church, than 
for Christianity ; a greater regard for its own dull 
dignity, and the conversation of its own idle forms, 
and useless privileges, than for the advantage of a 
whole people, for whose benefit alone an university 
can be supposed, on rational principles, to have been 
originally designed, and constantly supported by 
national and private munificence. 

As|ilflces of education, I repeat, independently of 

Ifidi or state policy, I have considered the uni- 

r I know the idea was liberal^ and the 
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design good. But I hare been rewarded with ca- 
lumny. I predicted it. It comes not upon me 
unprepared to receive it I foresaw that many would 
misapprehend^ more misrepresent, what I have ad« 
vanced ; and that the proud academic would express 
for it disdain and ccmtempt, either real or pretended. 
Affected disdain and contempt are indeed the com- 
mon resources ot impotent but haughty resentment; 
and time and truth usually prevail over them« It is 
nothing new in the history of mankind, that those 
who attempt to promote some great interest of the 
public, by an important change of ancient institu* 
tions, should be repaid, through the stubborn preju* 
dices against innovators and innovations, with ob* 
loquy, insult, and every species of injurious usage. 
I consider it as an honour to suffer in so good 
a cause. 



A LETTER TO LORD NORTH ON A REFX)RM OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD: 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTH, CHANCELLOR OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 



MY LORD, 

You have been so long accustomed to public 
letters from intruding correspondents, that the very- 
superscription of them may have become loathsome. 
Much less sagacity than your Lordship possesses 
will suggest the policy of not giving them conse- 
quence by honouring them with notice. The rude 
language, the illiberal virulence, the impertinent folly, 
with which a prime minister of this country is usually 
addressed, too often justify him in not only neglect- 
ing, but in despising the officious remonstrance of 
the political adventurer. 

You are now happily emancipated from the splen^ 
did but invidious slavery which exposes the best of 
men to the envenomed shafts of malevolence. You 
are a,t leisure to attend to the republic of letters, 
where you have a right to be still considered as 
prime minister. To that honourable distinction you- 
are entitled as a supreme magistrate of a celebrated 
university. 

It is the Chancellor of Oxford whom I now ad- 
dres3f on a subject intimately connected with the 
honour and prosperity of those institutions over 
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which he presides. The subject is far removed from 
the din of political strife^ and the selfish violence of 
party rage. I venture, therefore, to indulge a hope, 
that it may not be entirely disregarded. 

I am the more inclined to hope, as I am able to as- 
sure you, that, in this letter, and in all that I have 
said concerning the universities, I have no private 
favour to ask, no personal interest to promote. You 
will readily believe me, when you consider the free- 
dom of my remarks. You know well, my lord, 
from your long experience, that the style of expect- 
ants and solicitors for preferment is very different 
from mine. You must have observed, that caution, 
obsequiousness, and servile accommodation, are the 
distinguishing marks of those who aspire to courtly 
patronage. Their great study is to be discreetly 
guarded, lest a free sentiment or expression should 
give offence, by any possible construction, and de- 
stroy the effect of long attendance and frequent im- 
portunity. My strictures on the university have no 
selfish reserve, no temporising caution. Prudence, 
in the common acceptation of the word, will deem 
my attempt a species of knight errantry; authority, 
in the hands of those who enjoy emolument in the 
present disarranged state of the university, shudder- 
ing at innovation,* will determine to withstand it 
with the whole weight of corrupt influence ; pride 
will despise, and malice traduce, a reform, of which 
they have neither sentiment to feel nor manliness to 
acknowledge the necessity. 



* Yet what Lord Bacon says of innovation is certainly just : Quod 
si tempos decursu solo, res in pejus ferat, pnidentia vero et industria 
in melius restituere non contendat, quis tandem erit finis mali ? . . . . 
Qui Vetera superstitiose nimis reverentur^ cedant in prseseiitiB soGoli 
ludibrium. BiicoN. Interiora r^ruio. 
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Against such formidable opposition, on whom 
shall I call for succour? On you, my lord. You 
are devated above such meanness, both by your na- 
ture and your situation. To you then I look up for 
tha( sanction, which I shall never receive from time- 
serving expectants. On you I rely, against the shafts 
of some who are ready to wound in the dark those 
whom they decline to meet face to face, against the 
misconstructions and misrepresentations of others 
who are subtle enough to distort and deform what 
they cannot deny and refute. But while I seek the 
patronage of the cause I have undertaken, I seek no 
other patronage. This is not the language of one 
who, though he pretends to promote a public interest 
means nothing but his own. 

, If you should trouble yourself to ask, why I in 
particular should solicitously recommend a reform 
of the universities, I will frankly avow the real 
cause. Incited by an ambition which your Lordship, 
as a public character, will not, I hope, deem very 
disgraceful, to do something useful in my day, I sat 
down to write on education ; a subject naturally ob- 
trudiug itself upon me from that professional employ- 
ment in which I was early engaged. In pursuit of 
it,' I was in course led to consider the universities. 
I had resided in one of them, and had been no care- 
less observer of it. When I came to write on them, 
I expressed my real sentiments without a fear of 
offending, and without a wish to flatter. Many de- 
fe<3ts, many errors, many laughable absurdities, I 
pointed out to public scorn and public condemna- 
ti<Hi. I acknowledge that I went further than the 
timidity of worldly wisdom would approve, or the 
complaisance of courtly accommodation tolerate. In 
many things, I doubt not, though I do not know, 
'that I have, been mistaken. I expect not that you 
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should think with me on all my animadversions; but 
on most of them^ I firmly believe, there can be but 
one opinion. The public, I have reason to suppose, 
approve them ; and I have no cause to suspect that 
your Lordship, and the most respectable members 
of the universities, have condemned them. Even if 
from delicacy, or any other motive, you should not 
chuse to promote the alterations I have suggested, 
time will produce them spontaneously. Prejudices 
will die, and truth emerge, when the superincum- 
bent weight shall be at last removed. But why 
should not the present age enjoy the advantage? 

If your Lordship should further condescend to ask 
why I do not move in my place, as a member of the 
academical senate, the reform I recommend, I must 
beg you to accept two reasons in answer : First, I 
am fully persuaded, that such a motion would be 
unsuccessful ; and secondly, I am of opinion, that 
some of the alterations that I propose, are such, as 
the power of the convocation, unassisted by your 
Lordship's authority, or the intervention of parlia- 
ment, cannot effect. 

But to proceed to the business of my letter. It 
is then plainly my humble request, that, as Chancel- 
lor of the university of Oxford, you will promote a 
revision of its statutes, customs, and exercises; and 
that you will submit the whole state of it to a par- 
liamentary consideration. 

I fully rely on your wisdom for the choice of such 
regulations as will render your university really 
efficient in promoting the great purposes for vvhich it 
must be intended ; and in restoring that natural lus- 
tre to it, which is deeply incrustated by the rust of 
time. I am sure you want no information on the 
topic ; but as I have entered so far upon it, a rash 
vcdunteer, yoa will uot wonder at my temerity is 
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^ontiauing the pursuit. A specification of a few im- 
provements will add but little to the sum of my 
transgressions. 

I conceive, that it would redound to the reputa- 
tion and utility of the university, 

1 • That the oaths required at matriculation, ad«, 
tnission to scholarships and fellowships, and on many 
[>ther occasions, should be diminished in number, and 
altered in form. In the present times many of them 
are confessedly not requisite : many must be vior^ 
lated; and as these give offence and uneasiness to 
tender consciences, they ought to be dispensed with, 
or reformed immediately. 

2. That the residence of under-graduates, suppos*^ 
ing a reform to take place, should be required during 
at least eight months in the year. 

3. That sumptuary laws should be established and 
put in full force ; and the incurring of debt effectually 
prohibited, by discommoning all tradesmen who give 
credit. 

4. That the keeping of horses and dogs, and the 
frequenting of stables, by under-graduates, should be 
prevented; not by dormant statutes only, but by 
inspectors appointed for that particular purpose. 

5. That noblemen and gentlemen commoners 
should not be entitled to such exemptions from aca- 
demical exercises, or salutary discipline, as tend to 
prevent or retard their improvement; that some 
mode of exercising them should be devised which 
may prevent their exposing themselves to public 
contempt by' deficiency. This respect is due to 
them^ as they may hereafter be hereditary legisla- 
tors ; and also, because they will not enter at the 
university without it^ As to such discipline as con- 
duces to the preservation of their health, their cha- 
ractersy and their fortunes, the authority of the 
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university should be rendered powerful enough to 
enforce it with full effect, whatever loss or displea- 
sure might ensue. 

6. That the senior tutor in every college should 
be a proctor, invested with the same powers which 
proctors now have in the university at large, and re- 
maining in the office so long as he continue to be a 
tutor ; and that a stipend be allowed him from the 
useless professorships, all of which should be abo- 
lished at the decease of the present professors. 

7. That the number of public tutors in every 
college should' be increased in proportion to the 
number of under-graduates ; and that, at the same 
time, the stipend which each pupil pays should be 
at least doubled. The stipends at present are too 
little. Though the tuition is of the first consequence, 
it is paid more inadequately than any thing else 
at Oxford. 

8. That the tutors, in return for their greater emo- 
lument, should superintend the tradesmen's bills, 
and transmit quarterly accounts to the parents or 
guardians. 

9. That public examinations should be established 
in every college ; but that they should be conducted 
with such delicacy as not to hurt the feelings of the 
diffident and modest. 

10. That the whole of the exercises performed in 
the public schools should be altered for such modes 
of displaying abilities and attainments as are better 
accommmo dated to the present state of learning and 
the views of students in the present age. 

1 1 . That a great part of the public exercises should 
be in the English language. 

12. That a public school for elocution should be 
established ; that the best speakers should be ap- 
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pointed by the convocation to preside in it in rotation^ 
and for a liberal salary. 

13. That a separate school for elocution should 
be devoted to the use of students in divinity, where 
they should read the Common Prayer and the best 
sermons in the language, in the presence of correctors 
approved by the convocation or the bench of bishops. 

14. That eflFectual; and not formal instruction in 
doctrinal theology should be afforded gratis to all 
who intend to take holy orders ; and that a degree in 
divinity should be conferred on them at the standing 
now required for the degree of master of arts. 

15. That the examination for the first degree, of 
those who intend to take orders, should be in biblical 
learning, as well as in arts and sciences. 

16. That the Bodleian and Radclivian libraries 
should be open to' all members of the university 
without distinction : due care being taken to secure 
a quiet deportment in them, by the constant attend- 
ance of officers invested with .^high authority, and 
amply paid by the university ; that common books, 
nnder the restriction of depositing their value in the 
librarian's hands; should be lent with due regulations, 
during the winter season, for the use of students in 
their own rooms. ' Very scarce books and all manu- 
scripts might be locked up, and allowed to be in- 
spected only on application to the librarians. 

17. That a professor of modem languages should 
be appointed, and employ one foreign assistant at 
least, in each language, to teach such pupils as 
should be recommended by the senior tutor in each 
college, the language of his country : that every class 
should raise a sum for their payment, in such pro- 
portions as to render the expense inconsiderable to 
individuals : that the professor should superinterid 
:^ vol; IV. T 
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all their proceedings, and engage or dhm&s them 
according to their merits, and at his discretion. 

18.' That all the public professors, but especiiilly 
the king's, who are paid by the publici should read 
lectures three times a week in every term : and that 
when superannuated, or disinclined to read^ they 
should resign on a pension, or appoint a silbatitute^ 
approved by the uhiversity, who should suc£0ed 
them at their decease, if no vtdid objectioti should 

appear. 

19. That all useless and antiquated fonnn ifrhat^ 
ever, which savour of monkery, popery^ slavery, aad 
Oothicism, should be utterly abolished. 

20. That if a diminution of income should happeti 
to any individual, in consequence of these altera- 
tiotoSjr a full Compensation should be made hift. at 
thi6 public expense, during his life, or xesidebce in 
the university. 

And now, my Lord^ I milst beg your pardon for 
this tedious detail. I could add many useful hints^ 
but am afraid I have already trespassed too much 
on your patience. Your own wisdom will intuitively 
suggest to you more and better improvements than 
I have specified. The faults and defects of th« uni** 
versity are so gross, aa not to require any great 
sagacity, either to discover, at amend and supply 
them. Nothing is wanting to reform it, but an earnest 
desire in those who possess the power. 

To introduce the reform appears to me to be jont 
peculiar province ; and I will take the liberty to oh- 
serve, that more real and permanent advantage to the 
state, more substantial honour to yourself, will re- 
dound to you from your restoration of your univei'- 
sity to its proper and natural perfection, than from 
all the laborious exertions of your long political 
career. Posterity will forget the misfortunes of the 
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minifttfef 9 while it profits by your wifldom as an aca- 
demical lohaQoeUor ; and you wiil become a greater 
beiiB&ctor to the university^ as the reformer of it, 
than aby of those lungs and worthies who are an*- 
nuaUy bepraised in the fulsome language of the 
Cn^vrian olration* 

I do ftot estimate the importance of itht university 
too highly^ when I affirm that the welfare of the 
liation greatly depends on its being rightly con* 
ducted* Political as well as private virtue must be 
ioiuMced indst essentially by the state of a great 
establishment for the national education* The uui'^ 
versities send one individual at least^ who has great 
weight in forming, by his precepts and example, 
the manners and principles of the people at large, 
into every parish throtigndttt the kingdom. Add to 
the influence of the blerical profession, that of the 
professors of law and physic, and that of gentlemen 
of independent fortune ; almost all of whom spend 
some of their most susceptible years in one of the 
universities. You are not to be informed that " a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole mass." 

Consider, my lord, that the nobles of the land, 
on whose conduct so much of the public happiness 
must depend, will be sent to seek wisdom and virtue 
at our universities, when reformed, instead of tra- 
velling at an early age, and acquiring, in the place 
of learning, science and philosophy, the mere var- 
nish of external grace, to gloss over a most con- 
temptible ignorance of every thing truly great and 
truly honourable. 

But I forbear suggesting those advantages of an 
academical reform, which your own enlightened 
mind will point out to you in abundance. Pardon 
me for what I have already thus freely advanced ; 
and if I have been too zealous, too sanguine, too 

T2 
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unreserved^ in any of my expressions, candidly im- 
pute my error to the ardour of a mind earnest in 
wishing to enforce the idea. of a great object, which 
it has adopted on full convictioQ of its necessity and 
importance. That I have < probably been in , some 
things mistaken, I have already said ; but that I 
have wilfully misrepresented any- thing, or been ac- 
tuated by unworthy motives of any kind, I confi- 
dently deny. Hoping, therefore^ for the shelter of 
your protection, in an enterprise thus exposed to 
the obloquy of pride and prejudice, I havethe ho- 
nour to subscribe myself. 

With great respect, 

Mt Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most humble Servant, 

VicEsiMUs Knox. 
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On a fair estimate of the utility . resulting from 
our autieut grammar schools^ they will probably 
appear to be the primary sources of that intellec- 
tual light which, in a very remarkable degree, has 
illuminated, not only the more elevated, but the mid- 
dle and subordinate classes of our distinguished 
country. To the ancient grammar schools, founded 
in many of our provincial towns, and in most of 
our great cities, we are indebted for the diffusion of 
that attractive species of literature which leads the 
young mind, by its peculiar charms, to the love of 
a studious life, and consequently conduces, in pro- 
portion to the genius and opportunities of the 
scholar, to high improvemej:its in every part of use- 
ful science and ornamental erudition. The pleasant* 
pass of the path, on first entrance on the journey, 
atmwed aa it is with the flowers of poetry, has 
{lUur^ . the student to proceed in his course, who 
migil^ liave beea deterred* on the very threshold, if 
he ha4;8efia nothing but ^e roughness of the road 
aaA l^;4lSeulty of the ascent to any very distin- 
vgilifiimAkVKiWM^ Many of the «t3piiants, it is true, 
'-HMlMt^riiiAt!^ vmninit; but still they rise above 
LlfliiJWrti'iftLl'"^ «M)L ta ajvery de^ircthfe mediocrity ; 

■^-. . .ji j^ ;T* i , ^itarif wapeiAible. mi t^ th^ public, 

ifei fMit .lieneJ6«jiiil.. Tq tbite ectrly 
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emulation in pursuit of moral and mental excellence, 
which pervade the middle rank of life^ in conse- 
quence of an easy and free access to the best and 
most pleasing mode of education, we may . confi- 
dently attribute much of that brilliancy wWch em- 
blazons our national character. 

The uniform and general studies of a rising gene- 
ration, operating, from century to century, must 
have a powerful efifect on the minds and manners of 
a whole people. I arrogate not too much to gram- 
mar schools, when I venture to conjecture, that^such 
is their discipline, and such the kind of Jeamuig 
which they communicate, that we may ascpbe to 
them, in great measure, that prevalent carrectness 
of moral and religious principle, that manliness of 
mind, that delicate sense of honour, that love - of 
liberty, that spirit of benevolence, which are acknow- 
ledged even by neighbouring nations, who envy 
while they eulogise, to diffuse over this favoured 
island an unrivalled lustre. That our national cha-. 
racter excels that of our neighbours, is allowed, on 
comparison, by travellers the most enlightened and 
impartial. Of this proud pre-eminence there must 
be some cause singularly powerful. And surely a 
superior mode of education, attainable by all, and 
adopted by most, who, from circumstances, are able 
to avail themselves of it, seems perfectly adequate, 
in the course of centuries, to the production of an 
effect, like this, no less general than illustrious. • 

In the venerable foundations consecrated to polite 
learning by the wisdom and well-placed munificence 
of our pious forefathers, a great majority of the 
people, (above a state of absolute penury,) that is, 
the mass in middle life, may claim as their birthright 
a classical education. Without personal infiuencei 
or the solicitation of patronage, they may enjoy tho 
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privitcge of receiving instruction gratuitously ; such 
instruction as tends to streiijgthen, enlarge, and refine 
their intellectual faculties. They possess the means 
of acfquiriug, by the best discipline, fet an age when 
all -that is acquired is tisually retained, a habit <rf 
reading, a taste for cohteiioplation, * a judgment and: 
love of fine composition, an introduction to science; 
and (which is perhaps the indst important of all) an 
experienced conviction, in early youth, that a great 
enjoyment of life is attainable in the retiremient of a 
library, and that intellectual pleasure: makes an am- 
ple compensation for the self-denials of virtue.- 
Less(ms of this tendency, given to the rising genera- 
tion of a whole people, during succeeding ages, must 
have a wonderful effect in causing and maintaining 
a moral and intellectual priority. Mind, utterly 
neglected in many parts of the world, is here culti- 
vated at the vernal season, ^in nurseries -admirably 
adapted : to promote its growth ; nurseries, whose 
gates are open to all,- in every well-inhabited district 
throughout this kingdom : and without a cultivated 
mind, what is man but (animal bipes et implume) a 
two-legged and unfeathered animal ?- A superficial 
observation is sufficient to discover - how human 
nature degenerates, where liiind, at an early age, is 
left ia a state of native sterility. No wonder, that in 
a country, where the opportunities for thus cultivating 
mind are freely and abundantly afforded, at the most 
susceptible^ age,- the human race should be advanced 
to a superiority. The studies of the girammar school 
are precisely those on which Cicero bestowed that 
fine encomium which, from its excellence, has be- 
come trite ; but as it is apposite, I repeat it. " These 
are the- studies," says he, "^ which supply food for 
the growing faculties in youth ; furnish a delightful 
aoMuS^meAt-in age; add a grace to the^njdyments 
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of prosperity ; afford a consolatory refuge from the 
ills of adversity ; are a constant source of pleasure 
at home, and, at the same time, are no embarass- 
ment abroad; supply topics to muse upon in the 
wakeful hour of midnight ; accompany us in our 
rural excursions ; and travel with us in our tomrs to 
every foreign country." Well known as is this, pas- 
sage, and in the memory of every schoolboy of the 
grammar school, I have introduced it for the sake, of 
others, who seem exclusively to prefer a mercantile 
or mechanical plan of instruction ; that they may see 
and duly appreciate the excellent and ej^tensive 
effects of that classical mode, which formed one of 
the most accomplished men of ancient Home, and 
has produced the most shining characters in modem 
Europe. 

Though the grammar schools may appear at first 
sight, and in the first instance, to be calculated 
chiefly, if not only, for the middle ranks ; yet have 
they not been exclusively confined to any order. 
The liberal founders opened their gates, as they 
opened their hearts and hands, wide enough to ad- 
mit high and low, rich and poor ; and certainly at 
five or six of the greatest grammar schools in the 
kingdom, the high and rich, knowing the value of a 
solid, combined with an ornamental, education, con- 
stitute the most numerous partakers of the pious 
founders' bounty. I mean not the pecuniary advan- 
tages. They may be very properly limited to those 
to whom narrow circumstances at home might render 
it difficult to emerge ; but the benefits of liberal in- 
struction are indiscriminately afforded to rich and 
poor, t^ all indeed who apply for them, and who 
have inclination or ability to partake and avail them- 
selves of the privilege. 

Y(hm we r^d tfee biography of our country, w 
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fiad that many nobles of the land, statesmen, pre* 
latea, judges, hai^e owed their elevation from the 
humblest condition, to grammar schools in the vici- 
nity of their birthrplace, to which they were sent 
perhaps f^^m mere motives of econoipy ; but which 
taught them to contemplate with understanding and 
taste, the finest monuments of classic antiquity, and 
(rustic as they were in their origin) to emulate at last 
the politest ages, those of Pericles and Augustus ; 
and to vie with them in solidity of thought, in extent 
of knowledge, in correctness of style, in manly elo- 
quence, in sound philosophy, in generosjity of senti- 
ment, in all the attainments of elegant arts and 
recondite science, to which the study of the humani- 
ties, by its liberalizing influence, is directly and 
powerfully conducive. Among the lower classes, 
stud even the lowest, in instances without number, 
the grammar schools have elicited genius, likely to 
be lost in obscurity, or chilled to torpidity, in the 
cold atmosphere of extreme indigence. Fortunate 
Qircumstances, concurring with merit, have raised 
many a poor lad from his humble seat in the village 
a^hool, (where without money and without friends, 
he acquired the elements of the highest mental ac- 
oomplishments,) to the seat of episcopal^ judicial, 
and senatorial dignity. But here let me assure him, 
that the solid internal worth acquired in a literary 
life, that worth which renders a man respectable to 
himself and all around him, though he should be little 
&ypured by the smiles of fortune, is itself an eleva- 
^n, the want of which cannot be supplied by a 
coronet or a mitre. Such is the lesson learned in a 
eonverse with the moral philosophers of classical an- 
tiquity. The scholar whose mind is purified, as 
Vfim aa enlightened, by an early and faithful appli* 
qaiofm ta wisdom like this^ has a treasure within 



him, which, like that of religion and a^gotod* con-' 
science, the world can neither give nor take away.' 
But I shduld indeed scorn to recommend a public' 
school, from the yuigar motive of making profitable 
connexions; a mean and servile motive, utterly 
unworthy the dignity of a mind once raised to the' 
perception of all intellectual beauty; and placing its 
happiness oti things beyond the reach, or even' con-' 
ception, of a time-serving and selfish patronage. ^ * 

It is obsiervable that the more ignorant men are, 
the meaner and more attached are they to temporal 
goods ; and, for the most part, the more capable of 
acquiring them ; because they refer all their sordid 
cares and venal labours solely to the ac({uisition. 
Intellectual and invisible goods seem to them chime- 
rical, the mere day dreaims of a romantic imagina- 
tion. They deride and despise them, accounting 
those only substantial which are tangible. 

Even classical learning may be debased and 'be- 
come contemptible by servility. But, in itself, it is 
highly favourable to manliness of spirit and a modest, 
yet noble independence. Ignorance is proiie, from" 
conscious weakness, to stoop too low to power 
usurped. Slavery, popery, and the sloth of illiterate 
superstition might have overrun this country, as it 
has others in our neighbourhood, if the popular edu- 
cation had not been such as to inspire a generous 
self-dependence, and a love of liberty. The reforma- 
tion of our religion, the ardent and general thirst for 
knowledge, exclusive of lucre, and even the match- 
less industry in arts, manufactures, and commerce,' 
which distinguish Britons, are all ascribable to a 
manly spirit fostered, if not excited, by the peculiar 
efficacy of Greek and Roman examples, held up to 
us for imitation, at our antient grammar schools. 
They inspireid the young minds of the middle rankSi 
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' all.over the country, with energy ; while they afford- 
ed them the means of information on all subjects ; 
and, formed them,. as men, and as members of. the 
conmiunity, on the models, not of Groths and Vandals, 
not of monks and friars, but citizens, of Athens, 
Lacedaemon, and Rome. Let it be remembered that 
colleges were .once a kind of free schools, admitting 
boys of twelve or fourteen years, old, and training 
them, in the. classics, exactly Jn the manner of. the 
old grammar schools in the country towns. Milton 
entered early at Christ's college, and^.it is. supposed, 
underwent tihe discipline^of the rod, as .a school boy, 
while resident at Cambridge. , Many others,^ like 
him t were admitted members of a ^college at an age 
quite puerile. I comprehend, therefore the. colleges, 
at.^ the, periods I allude; to, among the grammar 
schools; and I. venture to say, that all of them toge- 
ther have been the nurseries of the divines, philo- 
sophers, lawyers, heroes, patriots, . philanthropists, 
and good men, of. all descriptions,. that have, made 
posterity, mindful, of them, by becoming. its^bene- 
&ctors, and thus obtained, a permanent place in the 
temple of fame. 

/Diey have also, raised multitudes of well informed 
and. vibrtuous men, who, though they may not haye 
advanced above a mediocrity of excellence, though 
they. made no. pretensions to illustrious and pre* 
emin^ntmerit, have yet acted their, parts in^life wi^h 
credit and comfort, and beqn useful and respectable ; 
and, if not. stars of the first, magnitude,, or singly 
luminous and dazzling, haye diffused a wide, expanse 
of mild: radiance like the galaxy. Their combined 
light has. thrown a lustre on the horizon, perhaps 
greater than would stream, from any single luminary, 
however brilliant its original splendour. 
,. It. is not, therefore,. without deep concern thg^t. I 
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observe a measure proposed to the legislature whicb 
has a direct tendency to degrade grammar schools ; 
and; if not absolutely to abolish them or diminish 
their number, yet to alter and deteriorate their 
constitution. 

The promoters of this most important innovation 
may be actuated by benevolent and patriotic motives ; 
but I cannot help thinking their opinions founded on 
a view both hasty and superficial. They have, per*' 
haps, been led to adopt the ideas of the calculating 
politicians; ideas not always compatible with the 
tenderest humanity or soundest wisdom : and in 
consequence of the economy, which the calculating 
system encourages, they endeavour to divert to 
other channels the ftinds bequeathed by founders for 
the support of grammar schools. They attempt ta 
blend, by a most unnatural amalgamation, under the 
same roof, the same statutes, and the same masteni, 
the education of a clerk in a counting-house, of an 
apprentice behind the counter, with that which was 
designed to liberalize the mind, form it to taste and 
elegance, and qualify it for the most useful profes- 
sions and most honourable stations in society. Let 
us look at the proposed new law. By a clause in 
the bill entitled, " a Bill for Improving the Adminis- 
tration of Endowments connected with Education, 
and for the better fulfilling the Intentions of tbe 
Founders thereof," it is declared and enacted^ that 
the person or persons having the power of appoint- 
ing the master of any school founded or endowed for 
the teaching of grammar, and who shaU have ap- 
pointed such master, may, if he or they think fit, 
make a bargain with the said master, or they can 
agree together, by force of which he shall bind hifli' 
self to teach either by himself, or an usher^ or assist- 
i&t, Mading, writing, and accounts, to sutih perstas, 
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and on such terms» as shall be agreed upon/ besides 
teaching grammar^ according to the instructions and 
directions of the founder j^ grantor, devisor, or testator. 

By the next clause, " That it shall and may be 
lawful for the person or persons having the appoint* 
ment of the master of such grammar school as afore- 
said» as often as the place of such master shaU be 
vacant, from and after the passing of this act, to 
order and require that the person to be appointed 
shall, without any ftirther consideration^ teach by 
hkvoMeifi or by an usher^ or assistant, readings writingi 
and accounts, to such persons, on such terms as the 
said persons so appointing him to be master shall 
thiak fit to prescribe, besides teaching grammafi 
according to the intentions and directions of the 
founder^ grantor, devisor, or testator. And in case 
such master, after being so appointed, shall not so 
teach reading, writing, and accounts, in the manner 
so prescribed, then he shall be removed from his 
place by an order of the Lord High Chancellori 
Master of the Rolls, or Vice Chancellor, for which 
the person or persons aforesaid having the power of 
appointing such master, is and are hereby authorized 
and empowered to apply." 

How is this, we may ask, (and the question is 
Suggested by the very able master of Shrewsbury 
school,) a bill for the better fulfilling the intentions 
tfi the founder, when the clause provides that Hie 
mim^t shall teach English, reading, and accounts, 
besides grammar, according to the intention of the 
fouliddr; and these very words acknowledge that 
the founder did not intend that English, writing, and 
a^ieottnts, should be taught in his school, but that he 
foHbded it for purposes totally different? Those 
purposes were improvement in the learned Ian- 
g«agM| i^bieb have been justly called the keys of 
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knowledge. Those purposes were to qualify for the 
professions in divinity, law, physic, and many of the 
subordinate employments in life, which yet, re- 
quiring learning and an improved understanding, 
partake of that noble liberality which is the intended 
and legitimate result of a liberal education. 

This abasemc^nt of grammar schools must, in a 
great measure; exclude the i!niddle ranks^ for whom 
they were principally designed, though not exclu- 
sively. The honest and laudable pride of human 
nature would prevent even the middle ranks from 
sending their sons to a seminary, where they'miist, 
for years, associate with boys evidently and greatly 
their inferiors, not only in rank, but in manners, and 
often in morals ; not having in general the advantage 
of example and instruction at home. But as this is 
a tender topic, and as all foundations of this kind are 
certainly eleemosynary, I cannot but feel' a soli- 
citude not to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 
Let nothing then be said or conceived on the subject 
of foundation schools, ' that in the smallest degree 
militates against the charitable intentions of the 
founder. But let us ever remember that charity or 
rather bounty, without discretion, like valotir, is of 
little use, and often defeats its own purpose. 

The clergy have always been the most zealous and 
active advocates of charity schools. But charity 
schools in their sertnons are- kept distinct from 
grammar schools; and, in my opinion, ought, for the 
benefit of society, and the very purposes of charity, 
to be retained in their distinct state. Charity is due, 
let us recollect, to the middle ranks, and indeed to all 
ranks of wretched mortals, as well as to those who 
are confessedly poor and needy, and the immediate 
or distressed objects of eleemosynary bounty. 

In the name of all that is christian and humane, 
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just and reasonable, let the poor be educated ; but 
let them be educated as they now are, at places, and 
according to institutions, appropriated to their pecu- 
liar; exigencies and condition. Let the instruction 
afforded them be in things evidently most conducive 
to their substantial and permanent welfare. Read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering, exclusively of all high 
learning, as they themselves call it, and all orna- 
mental accomplishments, most certainly constitute 
for them a most valuable, I may say, for all their 
purposes, a complete education. It is complete; 
for if they gain this education in a competent de- 
gree, they gain a great deal; and they want no more. 
More would be not only superfluous, but detrimental. 
A wild i3ind romantic aspiration at pre-eminence in 
lettera, unattainable in a life of labour, through want 
of time and want of pecuniary supplies to prosecute 
inquiries beyond the school, would but aggravate 
the unavoidable evils of poverty, by rendering the 
sense of them more acute. Discreet charity will not 
furnish the poor with the means of increasing their 
discontent, which is their chief misery ; for healthy 
poverty is, in truth, capable of much real happiness, 
and health is best secured by labour and temperance. 
A taste for refinement wilL render many of the ob- 
jects with which they must be conversant, intolerably 
offensive ; and this, while it adds soreness to their 
impatience, increases their poverty, by render- 
ing their necessary employment irksome. And is 
this charity ? Let us not be the dupes of plausible 
and hypocritical pretensions, or mistaken philan- 
thropy ; but remember that to do good, we must be 
guided by sober sense and the dictates of experi- 
ence. It is the decree of Providence, and the very 
existence of a community requires, that some among 
us shall be ** hewers of wood and drawers of water." 

VOL. IV. U 
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For such employment the polish of liberal education 
will be a disqualification. The axe requires not the 
point of the luncet, nor the edge of the razor. The 
tool must be fitted to the work ; and some imple- 
ments of indispensable necessity, and of wonderful 
execution, owe all their power and utility to the ob- 
tuseness of their form, and even to their clumsy pon- 
derosity. Paint them, gild them, carve them, polish 
them, sharpen them, and they become mere baubles 
and useless lumber* 

Every rational creature, indeed, should use all 
attainable means of improving his reason, that noblest 
gift of God, and ornament of human nature. But 
he has bodily wants, as well as intellectual ; and the 
same God, who gave him reason, has given him mus- 
cular strength and activity, to supply, from day to 
day, what is necessary to his continuance in exist- 
ence. The culture of his reason must not preclude 
his attention to the preservation of his life, and the 
lives of those also whom he has been instrumental 
in bringing into a world of suffering, sorrow, and 
continual dependence. 

Christianity, it is true, has exalted men in the 
scale of beings, and the poor man has a title to all 
its benefits ; but he must have read that the very 
founders of his religion submitted to manual labour. 
Heathenism, indeed, justified slavery ; but no man 
under the evangelical dispensation is to be treated 
as a machine, or a beast of burden. He need not 
be a philosopher, or a professor of theology, but he 
ought to be acquainted with the essential doctrines 
of his rehgion, the rule of life, and the source of 
solace. He ought to be made sensible, that there is 
an attainable good in this life, superior to animal gra- 
tification; that there are pleasures more refined, 
exalted, and durable than those of the senses^ and 
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that a life of faith and obedience affords hdpe of a 
happy immortality. Of this every poor man in the 
nation should be made sensible, and for this purpose 
the humble schools prepared for him are sufficient; 
for, I believe, they never neglect reading the Scrip- 
tures, catechetical instruction, and daily supplication* 
But let it not be imagined, for one moment, that 
the poor are more concerned in religious instruction 
than the rich« At the altar of Him, who has no re" 
spect to persons, the high and low, rich and poor^ 
meet together in perfect equality* But it must be 
remembered, that the rich, and those, who, if not 
rich, yet enjoy a competency, have parts to act in 
society which the poor are neither required nor able 
to perform. To qualify them for these parts, the 
rich have usually the means of a more comprehen- 
sive education; that sort of education which is 
termed liberal, and which is afforded at the grammar 
school. But the poor may, if they can continue 
long enough there, receive the same benefit. And 
if it happens that a poor boy has talents and dili- 
gence, and friends to enable him to proceed to a 
great length uninterrupted in his studies, he may 
have all the benefit which the rich can receive. He 
has indeed a right to all the classical instruction the 
grammar school can afford. It is his inheritance, 
and it is not unfrequent to see boys of this descrip- 
tion avail themselves greatly of this inheritance, and 
in consequence of their virtues and abilities, rise in 
the world to high eminence. The greater part of 
poor boys, however, are called away before they can 
have had time to make any singular proficiency, such 
as may exalt their condition. They are called away 
to assist their parents in procuring a livelihood ; or 
to engage in trades for their own future maintenance. 
Still they may have acquired something bom th^ 

u 2 
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Latin school which will give them a stiperiority over 
competitors of their own rank, if it be barely a 
slight acquaintance with grammar and orthography. 
But who knows what may be their lot in the vicissi- 
tudes of life ? and if they are destined to ascend, 
they are qualified for their elevation. 

But in general it may be asserted, that all maybe 
done which can be done for the majority of the poor, 
in the article of education, without interfering with 
the old established plan of the grammar schools; 
without destroying the distinction, which is very 
great, between them and the parochial charity 
schools, or the common day schools, which modestly 
profess to teach nothing more than the arts of read- 
ing, writing and ciphering. The poor may be reli- 
giously, morally, and most usefully educated without 
at all trenching upon those high or ornamental at- 
tainments which add a grace to polished society, 
which qualify for professions, for state employments, 
and form the gentleman and the scholar. They may 
enjoy all the benefits which prudence, common 
sense, and their station in society admit of, all that 
a regard to their own happiness allows, without de- 
grading or diminishing the old system of classical 
foundations, which, in the very nature of things, 
must be particularly desirable and suitable to those 
who can live, and be extremely useful to the com- 
munity, without the necessity of manual labour. 

Let nothing then here advanced be understood as 
designed to militate, in the slightest degree, against 
charity schools, or schools appropriated to reading, 
writing, and ciphering, whether parochial, national, 
or private. May such schools increase and multiply, 
and be supplied wherever deficient. May they still 
be encouraged by christian benefactors. And indeed 
it is satisfactory to observe, that in addition to the 
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parochial and national schools scattered all over the 
kingdom^ there are petty schools, and humble semi- 
naries for children in many a cottage, in almost every 
village and hamlet, and almost every street or lane 
of the towns throughout the extended empire. Stat- 
istical writers may hardly vouchsafe to dignify some 
of these homely tenements with the name of schools ; 
but whatever name they bear, they communicate 
very widely the power of reading, and often of writ- 
ing and casting accounts. The bible, the prayer 
book, and the catechism, form their library. There 
is usually an aged matron in every part of the rural 
parish, who has seen better days, and who brings 
the little learning she acquired in those better days, 
to the thatched lodging ofher decrepidage, and dis- 
tributes it to the children around her, for the poor 
pittance of a weekly mite. Some lame, disabled, 
or superannuated man, often the parish clerk himself; 
some widow, confined to her home by an infant 
family; some female orphan, unfit for hard labour, 
admits the infant circle, for a morsel of bread, to sit 
round the embers on her hearth; while, with exem- 
plary care and assiduity, she teaches them to spell 
and read, never, on any account, omitting the scrip- 
tures, the manual of devotion, and the catechism. 
All these humble instructors earn their scanty liveli- 
hood by keeping these petty schools, and is it cha- 
rity to deprive so many thousands as there are of 
them, and each an object of charity, or rather of re- 
ward, oftheir honest and useful means of supporting 
life ? Shall all these be thrown out of their employ- 
ment and sent as useless paupers to the parish poor- 
house, because the new act of parliament opens the 
grammar school for the reception of their scholars. 
It is an injury both to the cottage teachers, and to 
th^ gran^mar schpol, which it not only degrades, but 
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robs in this instance, by diverting the funds to pur- 
poses never thought of by the pious founder. Nay, 
in many cases the founder has virtually forbidden it 
by requiring, in his statutes, that no boy shiall be ad- 
mitted into his school who cannot read, not English 
only, but Latin, and who cannot write legibly. The 
intention of a founder, in preserving grammar studies 
undegraded, ought to be held sacred, more especially 
where the most important interests of those whom 
he designed to serve are deeply concerned in a literal 
compliance with it. 

Wills, charters, and acts of parliament, have com- 
bined to give, the natives and inhabitants of certain 
districts, their heirs, and successors, for ever, the 
privilege of being educated without expense, in the 
highest accomplishments of the human mind, (for 
such certainly are the accomplishments which the 
study of the humanities afford or lead to;) and this 
right has for centuries devolved from father to son, 
as one of the freehold and unalienable advantages 
attached to their place of nativity or habitation. 
There is great injustice in debasing the value of this 
inheritance. And, after all, the reduction of grammar 
schools to schools for spelling, reading, and writing, 
is, to render them in fact mere charity schools ; for 
when the grammar schools are so degraded, by mak- 
ing half their business to consist in teaching spelling, 
reading, and writing, Latin and Greek will be in 
little request. They will be, as in some academies, 
merely nominal studies, adapted to adorn an ad- 
vertisement, and answer the purposes of didactic 
quackery; for the majority of parents and scholars 
will decline the Latin and Greek part of the system, 
and the proposed change, which seems to favour the 
poor, is in fact no favour at all; for it is but the sup- 
ply of a superfluity. Schools for the poor, and 
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schools for spelling, reading, writing, and ciphering, 
abound, even so much as to hurt each other's pros- 
perity, by the multitude and competition. The 
more decent orders of society will be driven out of 
their own grammar schools, by pride and indigna.- 
tion at the idea of confounding them with parish es* 
tablishments, and by a proper dislike to low and 
vulgar association for their progeny. And who will 
be benefited ? Not the children of the poor, who 
have already places and opportunites, free of cost, 
for the attainment of all the learning which is likely 
to serve them, or of which, through want of time, 
they are alone capable. No injury is done to poor 
families^ by preserving the grammar schools in the 
state intended by the founders; on the contrary, it 
is a great advantage to them ; as it preserves a per- 
petual opportunity of giving their children, under 
more favourable contingencies, a chance to rise in 
life. It would not be surprising, if the poor, made 
duly sensible of the advantage of the grammar 
schools in their pure unmixed state, were to pfetitioil 
parliament against the very innovation which is pro- 
posed under the colour of more extensive beneficence 
to them than that of the pious founders. If the 
middle and higher ranks were to combine with them 
ia such a petition, they also would consult their in- 
terest in a matter most important to their families 
and the successors to their property. They may not 
now want the benefits gratuitously afforded, but are 
still greatly interested in preserving them in their 
original state. Families often fall to decay; and 
then, when house and land are gone and spent, there 
is a cheap education for theiti of the highest excel- 
lence. There is often also an exhibition or fellow- 
ship attached to the school, that may help to restore 
the family, or may place it in the road that leads to 
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fame and fortune. Gentlemen of moderate property, 
with large families, are enabled by the free school 
to give all their sons an education as good as 
their own, and the means of maintaining their pater* 
nal place in society. The boys may be qualified at 
the classical school (but not at the spelling, reading, 
writing, and ciphering school) for the magistracy or 
the senate ; they may be rendered by gratuitous edu- 
cation at the grammar school (which is a most im- 
portant advantage) fit company for the most en- 
lightened and polished circles, and sit down, unre- 
cominended by riches, among princes and nobles 
with a manly, though modest confidence. 

With the utmost respect for the defenders of our 
country, I venture to make a remark of the lamentable 
deficiency of education among many in the army and 
navy.. I do not say, " let the laurel yield to the 
gown ; " but I do say, that as many enter these pro- 
fessions, especially the navy, at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, they are removed from the grammar 
school before they have acquired even orthography, 
or at least any useful knowledge of grammar. They 
who wield the sword like Caesar, lose their glory 
(unlike Caesar in this instance) when they hold the 
pen. The dispatches from victorious heroes, I have 
been informed, are often illiterate ; and, in company 
to which their exploits have raised them must they 
not sink in esteem, when they are found inferior Jo 
the menial at their backs, in correctness or propriety 
of language ? They rank and associate with people 
of the highest class, perhaps as peers of the realm, 
when, lo! this general and that admiral, so cele- 
brated in the rolls of fame, feels himself out of his 
element, and no less awkward than the gentleman 
or scholar he converses with would feel at the helm 
of a man of war. He speaks English scarcely better 
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than a Frenchman, or any other foreigner, yet shall 
he be a man of great understanding, and such as 
would have shone in the senate, as well as m the 
ship, had he continued long enough at the grammar 
school. 

The countless numbers of persons whose voca- 
tions require some portion of classical knowledge, 
or scholar-like attainments, cannot but incur irre- 
parable disadvantage, by the degradation of the 
grammar schools, and their metamorphosis to schools 
preparatory to trade. How greatly superior in cha- 
racter, and probably in skill, do the numerous bodies 
of attorneys, surgeons, and apothecaries, become, 
when they have had the good fortune to spend a few 
years, in their early youth, at the grammar-school. 
How many persons are there in the civil, military, 
and naval line, possessing, with the ideas and rank 
of gentlemen, small incomes ; how many, in places 
and offices scarcely lucrative enough to support a 
family, all of whom would fall into the contempt 
which narrow circumstances excite, if they were not 
rescued from it by their education ; and they could 
have had no education, except in reading, writing, 
and accounts, but for the grammar school, founded 
in the town or parish in which they had the good 
fortune to be natives or inhabitants ? Such persons, 
so educated, maintain the rank of gentlemen, de- 
scend not from their parental level, and often rise 
above it, by the exercise of virtues, or the display of 
abilities, the seeds of which were cultivated at the 
classical nursery ; a place devoted, like the common 
field in the neighbourhood, to public use, . And can 
these numerous and spirited tribes submit to have so 
valuable a privilege taken from them and from their 
posterity, or, by a mischievous alteration and deteri- 
oration, rendered either useless or unacceptable ? 
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There is a character or description of persons in 
England, scarcely known on the continent, yet most 
useful and respectable, when duly and uniformly 
supported ; a character and description of persons 
that preserves, in a great measure, the independent 
spirit of the nation ; that becomes a blessing to a 
neighbourhood, and is indeed, when accompanied, 
as it often is, by plain, blunt honesty, by judicious, 
as well as upright conduct, and by a weU- cultivated 
understanding a main stay of the constitution. I 
mean the true English country gentleman; not 
merely an overgrown rich man, in a melancholy 
mansion that forbids approach ; not a mere minion 
of fortune, that despises the poor, and crouches to' 
the great : but a man, living on his own estate, 
doing good to all his neighbours as he has oppor- 
tunity, exercising hospitality on generous, not selfish 
motives, and scorning to sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. This valuable character is very 
much formed and preserved in this country by the 
grammar school ; where the young esquire, at a 
distance from the corruption of the metropolis, in- 
stead of being rendered effeminate by frivolity, or 
servile by sycophantic example, associated in ybuth 
with honest neighbours of simple manners, and at 
the same time, was early imbued with the noble 
sentiments of classical lore, the spirit-stirring lessons 
of heroic history, and the fascinating charms of 
poetry and eloquence. 

The clergy of this country constitute a most en- 
lightened and respectable body of gentlemen : they 
are well educated at the grammar schools : they 
have much leisure, not being constantly employed, 
like the popish clergy, in ceremonies of little mean- 
ing, and attended with no edification : they there- 
fore read and improve their minds during life. The 
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whole of their lives is a course of education ; but 
they began it at the grammar school ; and if that 
had been wanting, they might have been ignorant, 
like the poor priests in a Roman catholic country; 
I speak of them now not merely as clerical and 
ecclesiastical persons ; but as gentlemen, possessing 
the qualities of true gentlemen in mind, manners, 
and accomplishments, and owing their rank in so- 
ciety to the grammar school, which introduced them 
to the university. As a body of ecclesiastics, they 
are confessedly not equalled in all Europe ; and they 
owe their superiority to their initiation in the hu^ 
manities, in those seminaries over which, to their 
honour and the public benefit, they almost univer- 
sally preside, handing down the torch they received 
with augmented light to the latest posterity. 

And here it may be proper to remark, that if 
grammar schools are to be reduced to schools for 
spelling, reading, and writing, the clergy, as they 
now exist among us, could not condescend to pre- 
side over them, unless urged by dire necessity. What 
man, partaking the spirit of a gentleman or scholar, 
could submit to be under the absolute control of a 
low-minded, officious, upstart governor ; to be di- 
rected even in his modes of instruction and discipline 
by him, or liable to be turned out by him, on appli- 
cation to the chancellor, for disobedience. He who 
could bear such degradation, would indeed deserve it. 

To degrade the clergy, is to discountenance re- 
ligion ; and nothing could more effectually degrad6 
the clergy, than to convert the grammar schools to 
the same purpose, and mode, and kind of instruction 
08 the common schools of charity. In the first place, 
it must most materially injure their own education ; 
In the second, it must render their congregations 

t, and consequently relax their eflForts 
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in composing lessons for public instruction. The 
clergy of the church, especially the officiating part 
of them, all over the kingdom, are bred at grammar 
schools, and there furnished with the weapons of 
knowledge, learning, and eloquence, which enable 
them to go forth, a well-array'd army, to militate 
against error, and manfully to fight in the cause of 
religion and virtue. 

As private tutors of peers, statesmen, and senators, 
the clergy contribute to foster those talents, and 
communicate that knowledge, which, though while 
confined to their own body it is of little efficacy in 
state affairs, yet may, when transferred to the rulers 
of a nation, serve or save a country. Much of the 
light that enlightens the great council of the empire 
is borrowed from the lamps in the sanctuary. Few 
are those, among the distinguished persons that di- 
rect in cabinets, or lead in parliaments, who have 
not been indebted for a great share of their com- 
manding abilities to some clerical tutor, who was 
himself trained in a grammar school. The annals 
also of many rural grammar schools, as well as those 
of Westminster, prove that some of the brightest 
luminaries in church and state owed the foundation 
of their superiority to a Busby. A little country 
free school has been the procatarctic cause of 
raising a man from a very low estate to a seat on 
the woolsack, or the most exalted place on the judi- 
cial bench ; and many a rustic lad, sent thence to 
college on an exhibition, though born to the plough, 
the loom, the anvil, or the shop, has at last lifted his 
mitred front among coronets, and sat down, clothed 
in purple and fine linen, in his own palace. 

Where would the generality of candidates for 
orders acquire the language of the New Testament, 
if it were not commonly taught in the grammar 
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schools ? What a mean character would a minister 
of a parish maintain, whose whole stock of pre- 
paratory learning consisted in manual writing and 
the rule of three. Such a debasement of the dignified 
and most useful character of the pastor of ai parish, 
would be levelling the church to the dust, and, in 
its eflfects, rendering the congregation, and gradu- 
ally the whole people, a race degenerated from their 
forefathers. If such a revolution in the general edu- 
cation should take place, and the higher orders, as 
well as the lower, be trained chiefly to the arts of 
trade, well may we be characterised as a nation 
idolizing Mammon. 

Let it be further considered, that in this happy 
country, every man, with few exceptions, may be 
called upon to sit as a judge on his fellow country- 
men, whose life, fame, and fortune may be at stake. 
Of how much moment is it, that the juryman should 
have a mind competently furnished with knowledge, 
a judgment strengthened by exercise, a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the English language, so as com- 
pletely to understand the advocate, so as to be able 
to weigh the testimony, if not by the technicalities 
of a pettifogger, yet with the wisdom of a Solon, 
and the justice of an Aristides. The trial by jury is 
the glory of Britain, the security of our lives and 
liberties, of every thing dear to us and our friends 
and kindred ; but even the trial by jury, though un- 
assailed by the arts of corruption, may avail us not 
in our utmost need, if juries, through ignorance, are 
unable to try our cause, and a true verdict give ac- 
cording to the evidence. All human things are im- 
perfect ; and with shame and sorrow it must be con- 
fessed, that (in some of the counties remote from the 
metropolis, where education chiefly consists in read- 
ing and writings according to the proposed plan of 
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degradation,) the ignorance of juries rend^^rs it a rifek 
most formidable, to trust life, fortune, and character 
to their decision. This is known ; and consequently, 
in such districts, the decision falls on an individual, 
on a judge, who may or may not be honest or politi- 
cally unbiassed ; but, be that as it may, who, when 
entirely relied upon, as the director of the verdict, 
annihilates the boasted privilege of trial by jury. 
When, however, the persons of that description 
which constitutes common jurymen have been edu- 
cated as the founders of grammar schools intended 
they should be, then are they competent to execute 
what I may call their holy office, to the benefit of 
the people, to the satisfaction of the parties con- 
cerned, to the maintenance of truth and justice, and 
with the approbation of their own conscience. 

The office of a justice of peace is most beneficial 
to the country, and those who execute it are deserv- 
ing of honour and the gratitude of their neighbours 
and the community ; but it requires, in these times, 
that they should have had the benefit of a good edu- 
cation ; for without this, the office, as well as the 
officers, becomes contemptible. A mere s^retary 
and accountant may be qualified as a clerk to the 
magistrate, but will never sit in the chair w^ith dig- 
nity or efficacy. Ridicule destroys authority. It is 
of the utmost consequence that the magistracy 
should be in tlie hands of persons enlightened with 
a competent share of learning, and trusted for known 
integrity. The schools which I have so often der 
scribed are calculated to afford the requisite qualifi- 
cation, in a very high degree, if the elementary 
instructions there received are followed up, as they 
are likely to be, by reading and reflection. With 
these improvements, a justice of peace is one of the 
most useful members of the state; and whatever 
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conduced to perfect such a character deserves to be 
preserved inviolate, and should by no means be 
endangered by experimental innovation. 

In a country like this, abounding with persons in 
respectable situations, and raising themselves by 
activity to a rank above their birth, an education 
beyond that of spelling, writing, and reading, is re- 
quired by multitudes which baffle calculation. It 
13 impossible to describe them all. It must occur 
to every one conversant with the world, that half- 
pay officers, subordinate agents in great mercantile 
housesi and persons employed in ten thousand offices, 
public and private, have many hours of leisure, many 
days of vacation, and find the burden of time oppress- 
ive, when utterly deficient in literary taste and 
knowledge, and merely qualified to read, write, and 
cipher. A little knowledge of grammar and taste 
for good books, acquired at the grammar school, 
enable such persons to spend their time innocently 
and pleasantly, and qualify them to associate with 
superiors in fortune and station, without feeling 
or betraying that conscious inferiority which narrow 
circumstances, accompanied with ignorance, must 
produce. Mediocrity of circumstances, without 
knowledge or manners, the usual result of a cultivated 
understanding, is apt to cause contempt and utter 
exclusion from good society. 

The medical practitioners, usually applied to in 
the first instance, ought to hold a respectable place 
in the esteem of the neighbourhood where they ex- 
ercise their skill and are called upon for relief, and 
confided in with perfect reliance in the most distress- 
ing scenes of life. Esteem and respectability of 
character will give authority to their practice, and 
assist their remedies by the powerful aid of favour- 
able opinion. Who can trust his health and life to 
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known ignorance ? The Latin language, at least, is 
indispensably necessary to them. The language of 
Hippocrates also would be highly creditable and 
useful. The very terms they daily use in every 
branch of their art, and which they write on the 
labels of their phials, are perfectly Greek, and can- 
not be fully and clearly understood without a know- 
ledge of their etymology. All the skill and learning 
of the most experienced physician may be frustrated, 
and the patient lost through mistake, if the apothe* 
cary has had no other education at school but such 
as qualifies him to sum up his bill and write inscrip- 
tions on his gallipots. Dreadful are the effects of gross 
ignorance in every branch of medicine and chirur- 
gery. Who can read with accuracy the Latin pre- 
scriptions of the physician who has not a little know- 
ledge of the Latin grammar and vocabulary ? But 
the practitioners to whom I now allude are often, in 
the beginning of life, in circumstances too narrow to 
obtain this knowledge, without the gratuitous educa- 
tion of some pious founder. He has given it. Let 
them receive it as intended. 

The mechanical concerns of literature require that 
certain artisans and tradesmen should have some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek : those who are en- 
gaged in the typographical art, or in the biblio- 
polian trafl5c, seem to require it ; and they may have 
it without any expense, previously to their engage- 
ment in an apprenticeship to occupations daily and 
hourly connected with some branch of literature. 
A few years at a grammar school are their best ap- 
prenticeship. There have been printers learned 
enough to fill a professor's chair in the most cele- 
brated university ; and we have some at the present 
time who are able to correct the proof sheets of both 
Latin and Greek authors ; a very great advantage to 
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classical learning, which has been disgraced in this 
country by inaccurate editions, such as conveyed an 
idea to foreigners, that we were not so skilled in verbal 
criticism as fame reported. Happily that evil and dis*^ 
grace are likely to be avoided. The Bowyers of the 
age will, I hope, prevent its recurrence. And as to 
booksellers, there are certainly many who possess a 
great knowledge of the character of books, both as 
to their typographical correctness and their merits as 
works of taste and erudition. It is most desiraole 
that all boys intended for either of these employ- 
ments for life, should spend three or four years at a 
grammar school. 

Artists of all kinds, (above those who are merely 
mechanic,) the painter, the sculptor, the architect, 
require for the attainment of a mediocrity of excel- 
lence, a portion of classical taste and knowledge. 
Mythology and history are necessary to several of 
them. Indeed, all the professors, of the fine arts, 
(and they extend to numerous ramifications) would 
be injured by the deterioration, and much more by 
the abolition, of the country grammar schools; 
where alone, in early youth, tbey were able to ac- 
quire any share of classical knowledge. Poorly 
qualified would be the painter and sculptor who 
should be limited in his education to arithmetical 
figures. Sir Joshua Reynolds has left writings to 
prove that he was a polite scholar; and it was this 
which helped to raise him above a sign painter. I 
could mention many others, who handled the pen as 
well as the pencil, and owed their superiority to the 
stydy of Homer and Virgil. The Polymetis of 
Spence, that elegant minded man, whose book has not 
been duly appreciated, proves how much the sister 
arts of poetry, painting, and sculpture, contribute 
to each other's beauty. 

VOL. IV. X 
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To- particularize all the descriptions of persons, 
^hose characters would be exalted, whrae manners 
toneliorated, whose professionid powers improved, 
whose situation in life, independently of riches, 
would be rendered more respectable, whose con- 
nexions would be more estimable, whose comfiarts 
"and credit would be increased in a thousand in- 
stances by a liberal education, would be to indulge 
in a tedious prolixity. The advantages of it are 
^obvious to common sense and experience. If we 
only spend an hour in conversation with a man 
whose mind has been in any degree polished by 
classical studies, we shall feel and acknowledge his 
superiority over him whose accomplishments are 
merely those of tlie desk, the counter," and the 
^counting-house. 

But, merely with this subordinate education, and 
indeed without any education at all, it may be jusfly 
«aid, that many acquit themselves well in their in- 
tercourse with the world, and even make a conspi- 
cuous figure in functions of considerable importance, 
and requiring, for the right discharge of them, intel- 
lectual ability, extensive knowledge, great address, 
and impressive eloquence. It is true ; and there ate 
lands which bear beautiful flowers, and fine fruit in 
great abundance, without much labour or manure. 
The analogy between the culture of the earth and the 
improvement of the mind by education holds good 
in many instances. Salutary plants grow luxuri- 
antly, with little labour of the plough and harrow, in 
a rich loam, warmed with a genial sunshine, and 
duly irrigated by the streamlet in the valley. But 
such soils and such situations are comparatively 
rare. The sand, and the gravel, and the <!old clay 
^predominate ; and thenettle flourishes spontaneously, 
where toil must be undergone, aiid expense incmrred. 
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if we would reap even a scanty return of corn, oil, 
and wine. All that is here advanced applies to the 
average state of native talent ; which, I humbly con- 
ceive, to be mediocrity. The grammar school, 
founded by wise and experienced men, were never 
calculated for prodigies of genius. The Colossi of 
literature, the Homers, Shakspeares, Mil tons, Bacons, 
Newtons, require not leading strings, or the nurse. 
Illustrious men, in every department, whether in 
common life or literary, are usually self taught. 
The elements are so mixed up in them, their organs . 
of perception are so perfect, that they see intuitively, 
judge infallibly, imagine accurately the very form 
and pressure of the things around them ; and all 
that they thus perceive, judge, or imagine, retain, 
with a tenacity that suflfiers not to escape whatever it 
has once grasped and fully comprehended. The ex- 
amples of such men, so singularly endowed by 
nature, militate not at all against the opinions ad- 
vanced on the utility of grammar schools in improving 
the general intellect of a whole people. Should we 
neglect agriculture, because some lands bear plenti- 
ful crops without it? The famine would be sore 
in the land, if the plough were to stand still, because 
a.few favoured spots require little or no labour ; and 
a people v would become uncivilized and savage, if 
myriads were left uneducated, because a genius 
arises now and then, which wants not the aid of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

But women, it may be urged, are found to write 
(extremely well, and acquit themselves with won- 
derful grace and propriety in social life, as well as in 
literary labour ; the ornaments of conversation, the 
rteadiers of science and moral philosophy, and the 
embellishments, as well as comforts, of the domestic 
circle. But women are never educated at these 

X 3 
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classical schools of which we have spoken so favour- 
ably. They have never submitted their hands to 
the ferule. They have never learned prosody, yet 
can they write both poetry and prose with delight- 
ful harmony. But I assert that they have received 
classical instruction indirectly. They have read 
much, and possessing genius, they have caught the 
style and spirit of authors who were formed entirely 
in the classical school. They have imbibed the 
pure waters in rivulets, flowing from the original 
springs and reservoirs. Then why may not men do 
the same ? Thousands and tens of thousands do the 
^ame. But men have it in their power to go to the 
spring, to the river, to the reservoir ; and who would 
not prefer the limpid water with its original fresh- 
ness, to streams in some degree discoloured or pol- 
luted by passing through the tube of the aqueduct. 
But men, also, have the same opportunities as 
women of viewing, in their own language, the most 
celebrated models of classic elegance ; and each of 
these was produced by one, who had either drunk 
at the fountain head, or derived the pure, pellucid 
stream through channels communicating with it, 
without much contamination. What shall we say of 
Rousseau ? Rousseau, a menial servant, was self-edu- 
cated. Strong faculties, with strong passions, formed 
his character; but he was, without doubt, instructed 
in the principles of taste, derivatively, if not origi- 
nally, by those charming archetypes of beauty, the 
best writers of classic antiquity. He, indeed, was by 
nature one of those Colossi, of whom I have already 
had occasion to speak, as no exception to any thing 
said in favour of classical instruction. I observe, 
among modern buildings, many a Grecian portico, 
pillar, and pilaster : but they are the work of inferior 
mechanics, the mason and the carpenter. I can, 
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however, trace these beautiful embellishments of a 
grocer's or haberdasher's shop door to an archetype 
at Athens and Rome. I find, most correctly imi- 
tated, the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the Corin- 
thian and Composite orders. But did the mason and; 
the carpenter derive them from Vitruvius, or from a 
visit to the antiquities of Greece and Italy ? No 1 
The subordinate artist never saw the originals, but, 
he saw the copies obtruding themselves on his eye at. 
every corner, and by line and rule he makes the 
portal of your house (except he deviate to the child- 
ishness of the Chinese) vie with the temple of 
Theseus, or the Pantheon at Rome. The mason 
and carpenter are still but mechanics. With the 
education of the undegraded grammar school, they 
might have been architects instead of bricklayers 
and carpenters, and emulated a Wren, a Gibbs, or a 
Burlington. And as to the very useful attainments ia 
spelling, reading, writing, and the tables of arith- 
metic, they might obtain all they wanted of this^ 
kind at the common day school, unmolested with the 
rules of Lilly, or the syntax of Erasmus. The parish 
school, the day school, or the academy, as it is some- 
times called, are the proper schools for acquirements 
necessary to subordinate manufacturers and retail 
traders ; and it is not necessary, in order to afford 
an opportunity for these acquirements, to dilute or 
adulterate (if I may so express it) the grammar 
schools, whence by the sacred sanction of testa- 
mentary ordinances, by charters and acts of parlia- 
ment, are to flow, for ever, the purest reams of elegant 
and diversified literature ; that literature which forms 
the architect as well as the divine, the philosopher, 
the lawyer, the physician, the statesman, and the 
legislator. 

With respect, indeed, to a merely mathematical 
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education, in boyhood, I think it at that age pre- 
mature. It is a isuperstnicture to be raised on liie 
basis of classical learning. That basis is broad and 
massyy and can bdar the most substantial edifice. 
If the mind were, indeed, as it has been well ob- 
«erved, pure intelligence, and if all were more go- 
verned by reason than by their feelings, nothing 
need be studied but plain and simple trutii, unani- 
mated by sentiment, unadorned by imagery. Naked 
xtruth, like the sun, would charm with unborrowed 
wbeauty. In that case, let poetry and eloquence be 
banished. Let Homer be superseded by Euclid. 
Let arithmetic, mathematics, and the exact sciences, 
as they are called, constitute, for every class and 
description of the people, the whole of education. 
They would then have nothing to do but to count, 
'.to measure, and to syllogize. But men, in the mass, 
are more sensitive than rational, and reluctantly 
admit any thing into their understanding which 
*docs not paint, on the mind s retina, a vivid image. 
The majority know little but what they feel ; they 
arv only persuaded when they are moved ; they are 
woariiHi or disfirus^ted with books and lectures ad- 
drcTiisod neither to the heart nor the imagination ; 
and. Strang^' as ihi$ may appear, are not the heart 
^ and imairiuation, after all. constituent principles of 
i»\anV nat«n\ as much as intellect itself and the 
rativHial faculty? Is man, on all subjects and oc- 
ca^iv>n^ cv^nrincod by reasoning ? Are not imagi- 
nation ami «*numer.t. in nxxst cases, minions that 
ittu^t V tir$t vvxirrcti a:K! «a«$ed. if we wish to gain 
an axulic^mv v>t the cTr,pT«Ss Reason ? 

l;\ otvUt to ivrsi;:a^ic, ^ariJ the great purpose of 
*yv\vh, orat:vNr,:s a^j^ x^x^,^. a:? rsi:?ois>s. is to persuade,) 
x^v r,\U5^: ^;vaV :r,::>, :o $^::>^fy :bc ^^inderstanding ; 
nw>t v\^Mr.T iTRth ^^tt p>ctm>es5^ to please the 
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igaagioation; M/« must enliven truth with sentimeollsii 
ta touch the heart; and to introduce truth into th%f 
miiid^in all its force, we must excite emotions, in ite 
fayour. Such is the constitutioa of our na^^re :. Qoda 
has so made us ; and our educatiDn ought to be con-^* 
formable to the constitution of our nature, and to thi^ 
will of him who made us; a wilU manifestly reyeali^d: 
hy that very constitution* The habit of readings JUQt> 
early life, the best poets, orators,, historians,, wbomir^ 
tl^ world ever saw : the habit of composing in imi^ 
tation of the best poets, orators, and historians ; the^ 
habit of committing to memory their i&nest pas.-' 
sag^s, — ^lAust tend to elicit our noblest talents, and 
to improve and confirm them all : and this consti- 
tutes the education of our grammar schools, their 
daily, hourly business being, to excite the most 
generous sentiments, to paint the most enchanting 
iuiagery, and to encourage emotions favourable to * 
every kind of virtue, particularly to that virtue ia, 
which oufselves and our fellow-creatures are mosfc: 
deeply interested, unaffected benevolence. 

The mind, to be engaged, must see a form. The 
true meaning of the word idea, so carelessly used, is a 
form. Mathematics represent this form, by diagrams, 
lines, circles, and angles. Ethics (the most important 
of all sciences to a moral agent) have no diagrams 
that can represent rectjjtude or obliquity of beha- 
viour ; thfey must, therefore, have rhetorical figures, 
tropes, and metaphors, to charm the imagination, 
and thus to win the attention and assent of the mind„ 
by delineating a pleasing or striking picture. To do. 
this effectually, the classics, who have done it iai 
perfection, must be studied as models. Toshow^ 
how compatible are mathematics with the absence^ 
of sentiment and imagination, we may recollect, that 
a famous geometrician, after reading one of the finest 
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tragedies ever written, asked, *' But what does it 
proYc? what does it demonstrate?" The constmit 

• 

study of the grammar school, especially when the 
pupils advance to the higher classes, is the TO 
KAAON, the beautiful ; the TO HPEHON, the be- 
coming ; and not the TO XPHSIMON, the profitable, 
in the mean and vulgar sense of the word,* but in 
the most extensive and liberal sense, that a generous 
heart and a well-informed intellect, can conceive. 
As to making utility, or money, the principal object 

* The following quotation from Horace is so apposite, that, though 
I determined to avoid many quotations from Latin and Greek, I must 
insert it : it is curious and instructive on the very point under dis- 
Guassion. 

Si neque avaritiam, neque sordes — 
Objiciet quisquam mihi ; ' 
Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere. 

[Flavius erat (as the Delphin editor observes,) arithmetics, sive 
computandi, numerandi, rationes et calculos conferendi magister et 
doctor famosus : ad quem instituendi mittebantur pueri ab iis qui 
fsenori studebant et avaritiae. Vide Epist. ad Pisones. 

Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere : dicat 
Filius Albini, si de quincunce remota est 
Uncia, quid superat ? poteras dixisse, triens : eu, 
Rem poteris servare tuam : redit uncia, quid fit ? 
Semis. At hsec animos aerugo et cura peculi 
Cum semel imbuerit, speramus ? &c. 

Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare doceudum 
Artes, quivis eques atque senator 
Semet prognatos.] 

As if he had said. My father, though but a poor country gentleman, 
did not send me to the ordinary writing school, but had spirit enough 
to place me in the best grammar schools, to learn those intellectual 
accomplishments in which persons of rank and consequence choose 
to have their sons instructed. 

Ncc timuit sibi ne vitio quis verterit, olim 
Si praeco parvas, aut (ut fuit ipse) coactor, 
Mercedes sequerer. — - 
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in education, let us consider how little an overgrown 
fortune, with ignorance and vulgarity, contributes to 
render a man happy, or a character respectable. 

Many men, in this commercial and enterprising 
country, rise from an origin extremely poor and 
low, to enormous opulence, and by the power of 
wealth alone, are exalted to the magistracy, and 
adorned with chains of gold and robes of scarlet ; 
yet when they speak or write, violate every law of 
Priscian ; tarnish the splendour of the golden chain, 
and sully the vivid hue of the scarlet robe, by a 
lamentable defect in syntax and orthography. Those 
persons must, at certain times, be sensible of their 
misfortune ; and, amidst all the splendour which 
money can purchase, they must know, that the 
dullest of animals might be adorned with the trap- 
pings of a Bucephalus; must observe the sneer and 
concealed laughter of those with whom their office 
obliges them to associate, and look back with regret, 
at the grammar school of their native country town, 
where, they might, however poor and low, have 
learned, without cost, the elements of those attain- 
ments, which would have enabled them to sit more 
easily in the Praetorian chair, or roll, with real dig- 
nity, in the gilded car of state. Exclusively of 
personal esteem, when men remarkably illiterate 
are raised by the frolic of fortune* to high office, 
the public interest and safety suffer; because that 
power, which should operate by example, as well as 
by authority, becomes contemptible. With pain I 
have observed that the metropolis of the world (for 
so I may call it) has lost something of its honour, 
and much of its weight, by the want of a liberal 
education among some of those who have constituted 



* Quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. Juvenal. 
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its magistracy- and its council. Great indeed/ as it 
ought, would be its preponderance in all |iublie 
questions, if courtiers and ministers could see, ia 
the members of the judicial, or legi^ative assembly 
of the grecU cUy, their equals in that polish and 
knowledge ? which can be derived from no other 
source, but an education truly and completely 
liberal. Many of the civic representatives and func- 
tionaries have possessed great integrity, great muni*^ 
ficeuce, great every-day abilities; but such is the; 
world, and particularly the spirit of the present age, 
that if education be remarkably deficient^ a publia 
char£tcter is hardly redeemable by all the cardinal 
virtues combined. A public character requires talent 
to justify the assumption of 3uperiority : it is to act 
for others, to protect the interests and rights of the 
people^ to maintain an intercourse with houses <^ 
parliament and palaces of princes ; and how can this 
be, when the lapsus of the tongue excites, in the 
gravest negotiations, the grin of the patrician s ridi- 
cule. Our forefathers^ willing to maintain the honour 
of the greatest city in the universe, placed in its 
very centre most excellent grammar schools, from 
which have issued, during centuries, celebrated 
scholars, and high and useful characters in every 
department of many-coloured life. The catalogue 
of great and good men, from these city schools, 
would occupy many of my pages ; and shall such 
schools be neglected, by those who are hereafter, 
in consequence of successful commerce, to aspire at 
the mansion of supreme magistracy, or to the repre- 
sentation of their fellow citizens in the senate house ? 
Should such schools be converted into writing 
schools, when writing schools already abound in 
every street and lane, and when these stand illus- 
triously conspicuous, the lamps, or luminaries, of 
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tbe greatest emporium in Europe ? should they be: 
lowered to mere charity schools, when in their pre^ 
sent undegraded state they send forth multitudes 
of Christian theologists, whose eloquence supports, 
not only the schools of charity, but all other bene* 
ficent institutions, and recommends every virtue thai 
adorns human nature ? 

It would be a public and most deplorable loss to 
degrade the grammar schools of the metropolis from 
being, what they are, fit places to educate the most 
illustrious of the land ; and to turn them into schools 
to teach paupers what paupers can better learn at 
every parish school ; that sort of school which was 
instituted and maintained by voluntary contribution,, 
raised, for the most part, by the sermons of the oflS- 
dating clergy, who learned the laudable arts of per- 
suasion at the very grammar schools thus unjustly 
and unnecessarily threatened with degradation«.> 
Ought not those ancient societies which are the 
patrons and trustees of these noble foundations to 
petition and remonstrate against this barbarous inno*- 
vation ? Ought not the whole city to petition and 
remonstrate against it ? The whole city is most 
deeply interested in preserving them in their present 
state. They are not only excellent seminaries, simi--' 
lar in every part of their plan and discipline to the 
most favoured schools of fashion, but possessing also 
fellowships, scholarships, and exhibitions at both: 
ilniversities, more in number, and greater in value, 
than most of the endowed schools in the united 
kingdom. And shall these be degraded at last, and 
one portion of them become schools for reading^, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and can practice and the 
rule of three qualify for exhibitions and fellowships^ 
and degrees at the university ? Will merchants' ac- 
cmmts raise bishops, judges, philosophers, and scho- 
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lars of the first order, men eminent in the art of 
healing, and every other art, either useful or honour- 
able ? The registers that enrol the names of scholars 
of these schools exhibit men who were the glory of 
their times, and the ornaments of the human race. 
And shall half the instruction of such schools become 
merely preparatory to trade, while day schools, 
academies, and parish schools abound, particularly 
calculated for this very purpose, and in their distinct 
line and order highly valuable and truly respectable. 
The exemption of Eton, Westminster, and a few 
more, from the degradation proposed by the bill for 
most of the other schools of the same kind through- 
out the kingdom, is itself an avowal, that the gram- 
mar schools in their original and unadulterated state 
are the best places of education ; since these favoured 
and exempted schools are to be preserved by the 
bill in question, undegraded, solely because the rich, 
the great, the fashionable, who can choose their 
schools, are in the habit of sending their sons to 
them. It is, we know, a sort of nobility to many 
persons to have been at one of these favoured and 
exempted schools. An Etonian tells you of the 
honour, in a few minutes after your first meeting 
him, during the whole course of his life. Whatever 
pardonable vanity there may be, when those who. 
have little else to boast of build their fame upon the 
school or college of which they happened to be mem- 
bers, their glorying in that circumstance proves 
that they deem the place and mode of education 
which they enjoyed of a superior kind. They would 
not boast, but be ashamed of having been bred, as 
it is called, at a writing and ciphering school, or a 
school where writing and ciphering formed part of 
the plan established by law, and superadded to the 
original foundation. The rich, the great, the fashion- 
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able would as soon send their sons to be taught, fed, 
and clothed at the economical schools in Yorkshire, 
as to Eton, if Eton were to be degraded to a writing 
and ciphering school, and to admit such boys as 
would then fill it, and to whom writing and cipher- 
ing would be the whole of the education required. 
The method of education at all the old undegraded 
grammar schools in England, is the same as that of 
Eton and Westminster. Then why may not all the 
grammar schools in the kingdom be preserved in the 
state which their founders, in the most solemn man- 
ner, ordained ; since in that state they are produc- 
tive of the same good effects as those of Eton, West- 
minster, and the rest ; and since, in a degraded state, 
they would become incapable of allowing a due at- 
tention to classical literature. The Latin and Greek 
languages, and the compositions required as exer- 
cises, at classical schools, demand all the attention 
of both master and scholar during the school hours, 
and a great portion of the scholar's attention after the 
school hours. Nothing pre-eminently great will 
ever be acquired in these without such an attention; 
and that attention must be continued during several 
years. The application and time bestowed by the 
scholar on writing and ciphering, taught in the 
school, as a part of the founder's plan, must be bor- 
rowed from that which is absolutely necessary to 
the study and full comprehension of the fine authors 
of antiquity, and to an imitation of them, as an exer- 
cise in daily composition. The memory too, it must 
be considered, in favour of the old grammar schools, 
is there constantly exercised, not indeed by the mul- 
tiplication table, but by the daily recitation of the 
finest passages in poetry ; to prepare for which, 
consumes much time after the school hours have 
elapsed. 
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The exercise of invention likewise, in the intenrajs 
of school business, occupies many hours in the day ; 
but> indeed, instead of an irksome labour, this is an 
amusement, for the pleasure of which the ingenuous 
and ingenious scholar is often tempted to relinquish 
his cricket, that he may finish his theme, and give 
the last polish to his epigram or ode. 

It is indeed right, on many accounts, that there 
should be schools of a very different kind from those 
of the old foundation. The old foundation schools 
are not numerous enough to admit all those boys 
whose parents are properly anxious to give them the 
knowledge necessary to entering into business at 
fourteen, for the acquisition of money, as the pursuit 
and object of a whole life. The diffusion of wealth* 
and the increase of the opulent population^ requires 
what are called academies, or schools for the shop, 
the warehouse, the counting-house, and the manu- 
factory. 

The limitation of numbers is a great lure which 
private seminaries hold out; making the greatness 
of the price countervail the paucity of the pupils. 
So far all is well ; for many parents who are able 
are pleased with the idea of paying a great price.* 
Some, perhaps, have an opinion, that Latin and 
Greek sold at a high price are of a superior quality 
a sort of superfine or patent Latin and Greek ; at 
least, the high price keeps away the poor and vulgar, 
which is consolatory to aspiring gentility. But Latin 
and Greek, though advertised as a part of the sys- 
tem, form but a small portion of the instruction af- 
forded at many of these establishments. Science, in 
the present times, seems to be the fashion every 
where, as it was lately in France : hence, on entering 

* Juvant ea quae pluris emuntur. — ^J u v e n a l * 
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the modern Lyceums, we see an imposing apparatus; 
ra pair of globes stand prominent, then microscopes, 
telescopes, electric machines, air pumps, and the 
instruments and requisites for lectures in chemistry 
and experimental philosophy ; all which, to boys of 
twelve or thirteen, are indeed pretty play -things: 
b^t, it is to be feared, that the sciences are above the 
comprehension of children, and that this mode of 
education, to the exclusion of the classical, is ulti- 
mately deceptive. To make any very valuable pro- 
ficiency in science, requires mature years and mas- 
culine powers of intellect. The tricks played by 
boys, like tricks on cards, with the tackle required 
in physical experiments ; and the use of the globes, 
80 much vaunted, only serve to deceive parents of 
a certain description. The Encyclopaedia is indeed 
professed at the academy, but all this avails but 
little, if there is no foundation, or a very slight one, 
^ grammatical or classical literature. The despised 
'end neglected Latin and Greek, those dead languages, 
^^BO often abused by superficial and ignorant persons, 
-wpe the surest foundation for the superstructure of 
*8Cience. The sciences have been built upon them. 
'dMBTery terms of the sciences, as well as of the arts, 
.««Mi ahnost entirely Latin and Greek, with slight va- 
j tt fi a ' ti oM. But, ^however superficial the attainments 
ijdaBSics, at the scientific, mathematical, and arith- 
^fieal academies, all defects are supplied, in the 
L^tiie money-making world, by the superior 
mce of dancing, French, drawing, fencing, and 
i1|8M,.all of them far fetched and richly re- 
Tbese instructors fill the academy with 
tUio grammar schools are comparatively 
Migh[ it should be remembered, that 
r. schools, all such masters, and mas- 
ting and ciphering, hired by the 
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master, aad altogether under his control, are actu- 
ally employed at this moment in the horae subsecivof, 
in the intervals of classical study. 

The education of the great and fashionable, in days 
of yore, was chiefly grammatical. The word gram- 
matical, however, in its true sense and etymology, 
it should be remembered, is synonomous with lite- 
rary. A grammar school (ypa/tjtta, signifying litera) 
is a literary school, in contradistinction to a scientific. 
When Elizabeth swayed the sceptre, there was a re- 
markable display of ability among the great and 
fashionable, and the reason was, that they were edu- 
cated universally in literary or grammar schools, or 
colleges, where the plan of such schools was closely 
pursued, and which were to under-graduates actu- 
ally grammar schools. Bacon went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at twelve years old, and there 
probably studied and performed exercises, as boys 
study and perform exercises at a free school. The 
recent revival of letters in that age, had excited a 
most ardent love of them ; and it would have been 
deemed barbarous to have sought any other educa- 
tion than the literary or classical. The queen her- 
self, and the first ladies of her court, derived addi- 
tional dignity of character from their knowledge of 
Latin and Greek ; and their acquaintance with Plato 
and Cicero gave strength, beauty, and harmony to 
their writings in their own language.* Nerve and 



* It is not meant to recommend Latin and Greek to ladies of the 
present times, in imitation of the court of Elizabeth; since they, by 
the elegance of their writings, have shown that they are capable of 
affording models, instead of seeking them. Witness a Barbauld, a 
D*Arblay, a More, an Edgeworth, a Radcliffe, an Aikin, and many 
others, favoured by the Muses no less than by the Graces. Miss 
Carter was, indeed; an excellent Grecian, and her Letters are 
admirable. 
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vigour mark the style of those days ; men thought 
like philosophers, and acted Uke heroes ; and fully 
justified their imitation of the ancients, by their 
manliness of character. 

, At present the sciences seem to have attracted 
the attention of the great and fashionable, in pre- 
ference to polite literature : a knowledge of che- 
mistry seems to have become even a female accom- 
plishment; and the rising generation of studious 
youth devote much attention to it, as they do also 
to geology, mineralogy, and perhaps craniology. 
As to science, properly so called, it is worthy of all 
honour : human nature is aggrandized by it. The 
mind of man, traversing illimitable space, measures 
the distances of the sun and of the planets, calcu- 
lates their revolution and their diameter, discovers 
the wonderful power that directs their motions, and 
brings them all down to earth, if I may venture so to 
say, that we may become familiar with the stars. A 
Newton and a Franklin soar on the wings of intel- 
lect, and fetch light from heaven in a literal sense, 
as well as in a figurative. To them, and their many 
fpUowers, in their lofty excursion, be all glory. But 
it may be remarked, without derogation from their 
merit or characters, which is indeed impossible, that 
the sublimest and most ingenious discoveries in the 
philosophy of nature, require the graces of style, the 
charms of polite learning, the classical excellence of 
composition, to render them long interesting and 
really entertaining to the great mass of the people. 
Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds is read by tens of 
thousands, while few can read or relish the Principia 
of Newton. But to initiate boys at school in the exact 
sciences, without giving them a knowledge or taste 
for philology, is to disgust them with diflSculty, and 
to prevent them from ever making their science ac« 

VOL. IV. T 
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ceptable to others by the elegance of the vehicle. A 
dry jejune style will never become popular. The 
man of science, who has nothing but science to re« 
commend him, and whose taste has not been formed 
c^ improved by polite literature, must not expect, 
when he publishes his works, to become a favourite 
among the people at large. On all subjects, to write 
well, that is^ to write with the polish and harmony 
which classical authors communicate, is necessary to 
general reception. , The best books of science, dully, 
drily« heavily composed, have no charms for the ma- 
jotity. Soon they mount to the upper shelves of the 
library, and there repose as in a catacomb. Some 
polite writer extracts the kernel; and the husk is 
then burned or thrown away. The husk, rough and 
ugly, contained a fruit solid and sweet, and sought 
by alU when once the coarse tegument was removed. 

I fear a merely arithmetical education, whether 
preparatory to science or to trade, has a tendency 
rather to contract than enlarge the mind» and cer- 
tainly has very little influence on the taste and ima- 
gination. 

The mind, like the waters that permeate the sub- 
terranean minerals, imbibes the nature of the thoughts 
and sentiments, through which it passes in the pro- 
gress of its studies; especially at an age when all 
the senses are fresh and strong, and yet impressible 
with ideas either mean or liberal. Now the ancients 
have two languages, which, wonderful as it is, sur- 
pass in dignity and in harmony all the modem, how- 
ever improved by academies, or adorned by the 
genius of the authors who have written in them. Both 
Greek and Latin are distinguished by melody and 
majesty^ Like the ancient architecture, they pre- 
sent to the mind models of all that is miqgnificent 
and beautiful. But majesty and beauty of style^ as 
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tjiey restilt from greatness of sentiment, tend also to 
produce iU They e:Kcite an emuloui^ and manly 
elevation of mind, and create a certain dignity of 
character, such as is seldom to be caused, or long 
^nd uniformly supported, without a foundatin of solid 
ore. Without solidity they are, indeed, mere inflatioiii 
A man may be proud, and swell, and give himself 
haughty airs of superiority upon a superficial educa«- 
tion ; upon acquiring a varnish only ; the volubility 
of tongue,; and flexibility of limb, of a mere master 
of the ceremonies, or dancing master, of amerebab* 
bier of broken and ungrammatical French ; even of 
an expert fencer, and yet have nothing at all in him 
when the bloom of youth is gone, but a brisk stu- 
pidity. A brisk stupidity, the mere ebullition of ani-» 
mal spirits with diminutive intellect, a flippancy of 
manner, and a contracted, narrow, selfish spirit, will 
be fbund to characterise many who are educated in 
a mode guiltless of the grammar school; yet are well 
received in frivolous society. Though numbers can- 
not alter the essential nature of things, yet can they 
keep any error and almost every folly in countenance^ 
and therefore pertness, with fortune and fashion, is 
DOt only tolerated, but admired. 

I will call as a witnei^s to the value of classical 
education, a late master of Westminster school, cer- 
tainly a^grammar schooLof the first merit and dignity^ 
^* Foreigners," says he, "allow that English travel* 
lets are better informed than all others. Where, he 
flfikis^.did they acquire this superior information ? In 
£ng^sfai schools, in English universities, where the 
plan of the schools is pursued^ and, in nineteen in* 
stances out of twenty,- from the Engligh clergy, who, 
in most instances, were themselves educated at tbd 
grammar schools in the vicinity of their birth place. 
Why are these foundations to be decried ?" Why, I 

y 2 
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add, to be degraded by act of parliament, since they 
answer all the intentions of the founders ? 

Is their original mode of instruction and discipline 
altered? By no means. Are the instructors of a 
different description from those designated by the 
founders ? By no means. They are still graduates 
and clergymen, not educated in superficial science, 
and in arts preparatory to commercial life alone, but 
in general literature. The clergy thus qualified for 
the task are, and have been, instruments, selected 
because of their peculiar fitness to. convey light, reli- 
gious, moral, and literary, to all ranks of the people; 
and they illumined their resplendent torches at the 
antient grammar schools in the vicinity of their birth 
place. They availed themselves, by parental direc- 
tion, of the benefits which some opulent founder be- 
queathed to the place whence he originated and 
which he repaid for the benefits he enjoyed there in 
infancy, by establishing in them a fountain of peren- 
nial advantage ; and shall they be deprived of a 
privilege intended as an everlasting inheritance* in 
order to multiply schools of an inferior character, 
which already abound to superfluity ? 

** The luminaries of the church, (adds Dr. Vincent,) 
in all ages, in this country, from the venerable Bede 
to Roger Bacon, from Bacon to the illustrious men, 
who flourished at the reformation, and from the re- 
formation to the present hour, were all formed by 
the old grammar schools, upon the plan of classical 
instruction. And if the writings of our English 
divines stand higher than all others in the estimation 
of Europe, for solidity of reasoning and superiority 
of com position, what other cause can be assigned for 
it, but the excellence of the models, by which their 



* Knj/Aa €^ occ. \ Thucydidks. 
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style was formed and their judgment corrected. 
Tillotson, Barrow, Pearson, and a hundred otherj3> 
however great their fame, and solid their excellency, 
were all versed during youth in the elegance of clas* 
siqal literature." 

" If ever the human intellect was cultivated to the 
utmost extent of its power, if ever the arts were 
carried to the summit of perfection, if ever a gene- 
rous competition effected more than the thirst of 
gain, it was in Greece ; and, if the treasures of Greece 
are now to be hidden from the British youth, they 
will be replaced probably by a civic education, and 
barbarism will prevail where once flourished the 
studies of humanity." 

That the French, during the revolution, afforded a 
model for the degradation of grammar schools, by 
their civic education, appears probable from the fol- 
lowing passage in Mirabeau s " Travail sur FEduca- 
tion publique," printed at Paris De Tlmprimirie 
Nationale, in 1791. 

" Dans chaque endroit, ou Torganisation nouvelle 
du clerg6 conservera un cur6 ou un vicaire, il y aura 
une ecole d'ecriture et de lecture * * Le maitre 
d'ecole sera autoris6 k recevoir une retribution, s'il 
ei^eignera k lire, k ecrire, k calculer, et m^me, s'U 
est possible, k lever des plans et arpenter." 

I know not whether the French did not derive 
their ideas ot teaching things, instead of words, from 
some celebrated writers of our own country, who, 
with all their good sense and genius, were visiona- 
ries on the subject of education. 

Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Addison, and Locke, are 
great and illustrious names, and their celebrity must 
gfive weight to their opinions on all subjects ; even 
on those which they might not have considered with 
the attention which they gave to the grand works 
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wliich fonii the bans of their &me« Baccm, as ap- 
peart by a very cuiious letter to king James^ op- 
posed the foundation of the Gharter-honse. He 
wiihed it to be a college for men, in some respects, 
I suppose, such an one as Gresham college^ and not 
a school for boys, not a grammar school. His fear 
'was, lest too many should be brought up scholars, so 
ai to rob the plough of its labourers. It would be 
a kind of sacrilege, it would be a fruitless effort, to 
detract a tittle from his honours. I revere him on 
tiiis side idolatry. But, in the present question, 
it should be remembered, that his forte was almost 
exclusively philosophy, in which he had no rival; 
and that though great in every thing but his love d 
money, he did not devote his attention, in particular, 
^ the humanities. He would have had Sutton found 
a college of men qualified to promote the advance- 
ment of learning, that is, of science properly so 
^called ; and not a seminary of boys, to be instructed 
in elements which are only preliminary to science. 

*' I do," says he, in his advice to the king touch- 
ing Mr. Sutton's estate. ** I do subscribe to the opi- 
nion, tliat, for grammar schools, there are already too 
mai\y> and therefore no providence to add where 
there is excess ; for the great number of schools that 
Arc in your highness's realm doth cause a want, and 
UkewiJse an overflow. For by means thereof they 
find want in the country and towns, both of servants 
for huvsbandry, and apprentices for trades ; and on 
tiie other side, there being more scholars bred than 
the state can prefer or employ, and the active part of 
that life not bearing a proportion to the preparative, 
it must needs fiUl out, that many persons will be bred 
unfit for their vocations, and miprofitable for that in 
which they ar^ brought up, which fills the realm 
ftill of iudigtait, idle, and >vanton people, which are 
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but materia rerum novarum. Therefore, on thb 
.point, I wish Mr. Sutton s intention were exalted.ti 
degree, and that which he meant for teachers of 
children your majesty should make for teacheria of 
men ! " These schods furnishing the *' materia re** 
irum novarum" was the chief objection,' and an ol> 
jeetion which this ** greatest, meanest, of mankind," 
as Pope calls him, thought, ^' would be pleasing to 
the king, to whom he was giving advice/' 

Bacon, I have said, would have founded a college* 
like that of Gresham, but Gresham College, situated 
in the midst of the seats for money changers, hsui 
long been disused, through an experience of its m* 
utility. Sutton college would have undergone the 
.same fate ; but the Charter-house school still flou*- 
rishes, as it has ever flourished, and gives the public 
scholars of the first eminence, such as fully justify 
£utton in his institution. We may say of it, *^ wis*- 
4om is justified of her chihiren/' Therefore, to ob- 
tain a scholarship there (so valuable is the education 
afibrded,) requires the interest of the first ministeiB 
of the country. Bacon's other objection to grammar 
schools £EtUs to the ground ; since there is now tio 
want of labourers in agriculture. On the contrary, mem 
want employment ; and thousands and tens of thou*- 
•sands that could dig are not ashamed to beg, piessh 
^9 as they are, by the iron hand of necessity. 

One can hardly help smiling, when we read this 
wisest of men observe, that, '^ This act of Bfc 
Sutton, seemeth to me as a sacrifice without salt^ 
J&aying the materials of a good intention, but not 
powdered with any such ordinances and institutions 
as may preserve the same from turning corrupt, or 
at least from becoming unsavoury and of little use. 
Some ^eat person will take all the sweety and the 
poor be stinted, and take but the crumbs j * ♦ ♦ # 
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as it comes to pass in obscure hospitala — the poor, 
whkh is the propter quod, is little relieved. I wish 
Ihis diaos ct a good deed were directed ratlier to t 
solid merit and dorable charity, than a blaxe of 
^ory, that will bat crackle a little in talk, and qniddy 
extingoish." 

But I proceed to Milton. Milton was himsdf t 
schoolmaster, but not the master of a grammar 
sdiool ; he was however the scholar of a grammar 
school, in the centre of the metropolis, and stands 
forth a prominent monument of the efficacy and ex- 
cellence of that, and all such foundations. Tet he 
also is a risionary on the subject of education. He 
has given us an idea of his didactic skill and designs, 
in his letter to Mn Hartlib, which contains beautKU 
passages, but upon the whole, is fimcifiil and delu- 
sive as a guide or directory. Few among the expe- 
rienced in didactics have read Milton s letter to 
Hartlib with approbation : curious as it is, and dis^ 
playing as it does scintillations of great genius, yet 
what parent or preceptor is persuaded by it to adopt 
the plan in his own case or practice r Milton com- 
plained, like many of the illiterati in all times, of the 
many years wasted in teaching the dead languages, 
and proposed a method of bis own, more com- 
pendious. His biographer, Samuel Johnson, himself 
once a schoolmaster, by no means partial to a repub- 
lican and regicide, though a genius, whose sublimity 
xefiects lustre on the nation ; this sturdy moralist, 
as he has been called, with that strong sense that 
characterizes all his writings, justly observes, with 
respect to the expedition (to which Milton pre- 
tended,) of his didactic art, " that nobody can be 
taught faster than he can learn ; and that the speed of 

^e best horseman must be limited by the power of 
i horse." 
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I bring again an experienced master of a first-rate 
grammar school, to give his opinion of the great plan 
of Milton ; because experience is, in this matter, as 
in many others, decisive. " We know nothing,'* 
says Vincent, '^ of Milton's success ; for not a name 
of all his pupils is upon record ; but we do know, 
that the brightest luminaries of the age, issued from 
the school of Busby; and we know also, that to 
form habits of literature, time is required as well as 
teaching." 

Habits of literature must be formed, if a taste for 
reading and a love of knowledge are expected to 
predominate during life. Time^ and a long time, is 
necessary, if the mind is to be thoroughly imbued, 
and not merely varnished with classical elegance, 
and all who profess to produce this valuable result 
in a very short time, are no better than empirics and 
impostors, seeking their own emolument, by a lure, 
which is injurious or destructive to all that fall into 
the snare. They rob youth of its most inestimable 
opportunities, the years that come no more. 

The biographers of Milton, antecedent to Johnson, 
labour, with silly pride, to explain away that part 
of Milton's life which records that he was master of 
a private boarding school. They insinuate that he 
was a volunteer in the ** delightful task" of ** teaching 
the young idea how to shoot ; " that he taught friends 
and cousins, only as an amusement of benevolence, 
and spurned pecuniary remuneration. Common 
sense and his well-known circumstances contradict 
this notion; nor was it in the slightest degree dis- 
graceful. ** His father was alive," says Johnson, 
*'when he kept a boarding school; his allowance 
was not ample, and he supplied the deficiencies by 
an honest and useful employment; but since it 
cannot be denied that he kept a school, some find 



iout that he tajught for nothing, by vr9j of extenna- 
;tion of the;o£Euice, and that, his motive was only a 
zeal for the propagation of learning and virtue." 
, Compelled at last to acknowledge that the g^eat 
Milton, the ^lory of our country, did keep a private 
.boarding school, they save his credit in some degree 
,by. representing him as performing wonders in the 
-art of education ; and a formidable list, says his 
biographer, is given of the authors^ Greek andloatii]^ 
that were read under his auspices, by boys betweea 
ten and fifteen years of age, at Mr. Milton's academy 
in Aldersgate-street. Wlio but must grieve to see 
the great poet redi^ced to a level with an empixicei 
pedagogue! 

» Things and not words were professed to be taught 
. by that great teacher, who, we all know and feel^ 
availed himself, above all otl^rs, of the knowledge 
wd use of words, singly selected, or united in matchr 
tless harmony.. Consistently with this intention^ the 
authors he placed in the hands of his boys are not, 
for the most part, such as are distinguished for fin^ 
writing, but such as he thought convey a knowledge 
of things — that is, science, as distinguished from 
the Belles Lettres, in which, however, the ancients 
were babes compared to the modems, and scarcely 
deserve notice, but that their ignorance is spme* 
times atoned for by the unavoidable beauties of 
their native language, and their own skill in com- 
position. Some of them^ despicable in their philor 
Bophy, are admirable in style; but however that 
anight be, the great poet of the nation propounded 
.them to his disciples as teiachers of science. He 
did not read with them those authors which, in 
Johnson s words, supply most axioms of prudence, 
most principles of moral truth, and most materials 
for conversation, such as poets, orators^ moral j^o^ 
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BO{)faer($, and historians, bat such as eonvey informal 
tion on hypothetical physics, or in recondite Bcience. 

The Latin books selected for his pupils were the 
agridultural works of Gato, Columella, Varro, and 
Palladius ; the Medical Treatise of Cornelius Gelsus ; 
Pliny's Natural History ; Vitruvius's Architecture; 
Frontinus's Stratagems, and the Philosophical'Poems 
of Lucretius and Manilius. The Greek books were 
Hesiod, Aratus, the Periegesis of Dionysius, Oppian's 
Cynogetics, Apollonius Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, 
Plutarch's Philosophical Works, Gemnius's Astro*- 
nomy, the Cyropadia and Anabasis of Xenophon, 
Polyaenus's Stratagems, and iBlian's Tactics. 

It appears to me that a boy initiated in these 
books (which he could but touch primis labris) 
•would have left Milton's school with neither the 
humanities nor the sciences ; but as a mere pedant, 
inflated with conceit of knowing things ; a know* 
ledge, which a subsequent acquaintance with the 
moderns of his own country would have soon con- 
vinced him was all error and vanity. Where were 
the great authors, whom such^ a genius as Milton 
must almost have idolized. Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, Thucydides, Herodotus, Demosthenes, JEs- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides ; the heroes of ancient 
literature ; the very classics from whom he derived 
his own excellence, and in a close imitation of wfaotit 
he rivalled, and, sometimes, exceeded them all ? 

Scarcely any thing could be more injudicious than 
tttis selection forboys, just stepping' on the threshold 
of literature. They must have found such booln 
repulsive. The charms of diction and poetic fancy 
entice the greater part to the love of teaming ; bitit 
the elements of abstruse science present a prospect^ 
on entering on the course, frightfiiHy forlorn; 

Many objections may be made to .the boolcfi jie^ 
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lected for his scholars by Milton, besides their being 
little calculated to teach things instead of words, 
which was his avowed object, in making such a 
choice. Lucretius has, indeed, bright and luminous 
sparkles of poetry, interspersed in the nebulous at- 
mosphere of his philosophy ; but it was inconsistent 
in Milton, the pure and pious author of Paradise 
Lost, and Paradise Regained, to initiate his scholars 
in the voluptuous and atheistical doctrines of Epi- 
curus. I dwell not on the nonsense of the Lucretian 
philosophy. The book is surely one of the last to 
be chosen for the teaching of things, as it abounds 
in airy fancies and baseless speculation. The agri- 
cultural books which Milton has chosen for his 
pupils are, indeed, very curious remains of antiquity, 
but convey information of small value on things prac- 
tically useful in agriculture. Wonderful it is, that 
the highly polished mind of Milton should strongly 
recommend Cato and Columella, and, rather slightly, 
the Georgics of Virgil ; those perfect models of the 
molle et facetum which Milton so successfully emu- 
lated. Who would search Hesiod for a knowledge 
of things, or the attainment of any real science? 
The two works of Xenophon do indeed display the 
grace and sweetness of Attic Greek ; but it was not 
for their beauty of language that Milton recom- 
mended them, but that they might teach things : 
and what things could they teach, but such as con- 
cerned the military affairs of the age in which 
Xenophon wrote ; things, which the most illiterate 
subaltern, in the present improved state of the art 
of homicide, would despise and deride, either in the 
conduct of a flight from the foe, or in the field of 
slaughter. 

Milton proceeded to Hebrew and its dialects, the 
Chaldee and Sy riac ; but this extension of his plan 
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to languages, in which words chiefly, and nothing 
scientific is taught, seems to miUtate against his own 
didactic system, which was to teach things, and not 
words. He comprehended, however, mathematics 
and astronomy. But how little could boys, from 
ten to fifteen or seventeen, acquire of mathematics 
and astronomy, especially while their attention was, 
at the same time, demanded to agriculture, me- 
chanics, and physics, in all their extent and variety. 
His plan was, it is true, &nciful ; yet apparently not 
originating in the fency of a poet : for in selecting 
books for his boys, he displayed no predilection for 
the charms of. poetry. Yet the authority of his 
name, most deservedly great, has contributed to 
excite the vulgar clamour against teachiug boys 
words, instead of things ; and against the consump- 
tion of years, during the prime of life, in the study 
of dead languages, represented, by the objectors, as 
"Ifit only for the antiquary. But where are the proofs 
work of educa- 
ir old grammar- 
*■ statesmen, and 
^le name of his 
and he him- 
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with some exalted, and in the main^ congenial 
fiuicies^ on the subject of education. Of the two 
plans, Mn Cowley's is the better digested, and the 
least fianciful, if a preference in this respect be given 
to either, when both are manifestly Utopian." 

Cowley too, like Milton, complained that classical 
education tau^t words, rather than things. Words, 
instead of things, and dead languages, are the con«- 
atant themes of invective, like the burden of a song, 
among all illiterate objectors ; and their want of eduf 
cation andiphilosophy accounts for their objection, 
and refutes it. It is the dictate of nature^ that 
words should be studied in infancy. We instinct^ 
ively learn, at the earliest age, our own maternal 
language. How soon does an infant converse with 
ease, in his mother tongue I Memory is chiefly> 
though not wholly employed, in. the study of words ; 
and young persons excel in memory, when deficient 
in intellect ; early youth, therefore, is the season to 
apply to that faculty which they then possess in 
perfection. Things requiring strong intellect, should 
be postponed till intellect has attained to a due 
diegree of maturity. '^ Then," as Dr. Vincent ob- 
serves, '* words formed into sentences are codbI- 
dered; that is, composition, the order, connexion, 
and relation of part to part, the allusions to history, 
mythology, and geography. These themselves are 
things, and lead to the knowledge of things of prime 
importance." 

Now these are the things^ which constancy occupy 
boys in the higher classes of a grammar school. 
Composition is constantly required; and he who 
composes must examine his subject on all sides; 
in doing which, he acquires a knowledge of an in- 
finite variety of collateral things, which would never 
have fallen under his cognizance, in any mode^ of 
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education tut that which daily tailed forth the powers 
of invention. How little knowledge of things^ on 
cfomparison, would he acquire, if confiined to the 
Arithmetic of Cocker, or to the tables of some in- 
ferior Philomath, adopted in petty schools, for 
instruction in the business of a dealer and chapman, 
at the stall or in the. market-house. 

To revert, however, for one moment, to the sub- 
lime poet of Paradise Lost, (a genius greatly supe- 
rior to Cowley, and on whose fine passages in prose 
we delight to dwell, as affording examples of what 
noble sentiments a classical education, like Milton's, 
can produce,) — it is but justice to the character of 
Milton to say, that however degrading his notion of 
a proper education appears, in this letter to Hartlib, 
he displays, in many parts of his works, a liberality 
of mind, which indignantly spurned the idea of mak- 
ing lucre the main object of a learned life, or the 
sole purpose of a preceptor's occupation. Speaking. 
against converting his talents into the means of 
pecuniary profit. " Do they think," says he, " that 
all these superfluous things (that is, worldly advan- 
tages) come firom God, and the divine gift of learniilg 
from the den of Plutus,. or the cave of Mammon? — 
Certainly no clear spirit, nursed up in brighter in- 
fluences, with a soul enlarged to the dimensions of 
spacious art and high knowledge, but thought it ever 
a foul disgrace to make pelf or ambition the reward 
of his studies ; it being the greatest fruit and profi- 
ciency of learned studies, to despise these things." 

Milton probably had read the fine and almost 
parallel passage of Longinus, that " Nothing is great, 
the contempt Of which is great." There is-, indeed, 
a sublime in morals which the sublime in poetry and 
oratory contributes to- inspire, and to preserve 
through life. 
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Bat to proceed to another objector. Addison, a 
name to which all that is classical must bow with 
reverence, Addison, who owed his fame to classical 
instruction, deemed it an inexpiable error that boys, 
with genius or without genius, were all to be bred 
poets indiscriminately. This could never be at- 
tempted, since every one knows, the proverbial ob- 
servation, that poeta nascitur non fit ; but it is re- 
markable, that Addison should contend against that 
part of grammar-school education which teaches 
prosody and requires versification, when he owed his 
first celebrity to composition in Latin verse; in which, 
though there was not much poetry, (for Addison was 
but a mediocris poeta,) yet was there a great deal of 
classic harmony and elegance. It may in this place 
be added, by the way, that Pope was a great admirer 
of Latin verse. He published two volumes of Se- 
lecta Poemata Italorum. The excellent Latin pre- 
face to the little single volume, with the same title, 
which Pope enlarged only in his re-publication, is 
unfortunately omitted. May's continuation of Lucan 
is so excellent, that it is printed and read as 
original and genuine. Milton wrote most elegant 
Latin verse. He, as well as Grotius, Buchanan, 
May, Browne, Bourne, Gray, Jortin, nearly equalled 
the sweetness, harmony, and elegance of Virgil, 
Horace, and Tibullus. This accomplishment, ac- 
quired under classical tuition, led them to high ex- 
cellence in subsequent life, as prose writers, or as 
members of a profession. Poetry, indeed, improves 
prose ; and adds a grace to the motions of the mind, 
as dancing to those of the body. 

If it had not been for the practice of writing verse 
at Westminster school, we should have wanted one 
of the most delightful of our modern English bards, 
even Cowper. Yet he, improved and uncorrupted 
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as he was there, became an enemy to public schools. 
In his poem entitled Tirocinium, he inveighs against 
them with a most amiable *eal in the cause of virtue. 
It is impossible not to love the poet, while we dis- 
sent a little from his doctrine. His Task is, in every 
respect, enchanting ; but, at the same time, a little 
tinged with what might perhaps be justly stigma- 
tised as fanaticism. To find fault with such a poet 
is to assume the odious office of a Zoilus or an Aris- 
tarchus. The greater part of his poems shine with 
unsullied lustre; and let us not be offended with a 
few spots, which are to be attributed to the infirmity 
characteristic of man. His Letters are among the 
best and most pleasing in the English language. 
But to confine our attention to his reprobation of 
public schools, I must with reluctance remind the 
reader, that poor Cowper had the misfortune to 
labour under a morbid melancholy, which, at certain 
intervals, gave to all things around him a sombrous 
hue. Disease of body, it is well known, disorders the 
imagination; and we must not receive the day 
dreams of a sick man as oracular. Much of what he 
says of public schools is unfortunately true; but 
every one confesses, that it is wrong to argue from 
abuse against use. I place Cowper's unqualified 
opposition to public schools to the account of a 
partial derangement, and a constitutional aversion to 
all sorts of publicity but that of literary fame. He 
retired from the world to pine in solitude; but I be- 
lieve few parents would wish their sons to live the 
life of Cowper, which, though virtuous and amiable, 
was, at certain times, unutterably woeful. If public 
schools promote cheerfulness, they are desirable. 
Cowper, indeed, found nothing but misery at West- 
minster ; but he had an idiosyncracy of mind. The 
private tuition which he recommends is in general 

VOL* IV. z 
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much more likely to produce what is familiarly called' 
a mope, than all the hardships experienced in the 
<HX>wded and lively classes of a school like that^ of 
Westminster. Cowper did not leave Westminster 
till the age of eighteen, and then he associated with: 
his old school-fellows, Bonnel Thornton, Colman, 
and Lloyd, all good classics, with whom he delighted 
himself to pursue his poetical amusements ; a love 
of which he learned at Westminster, and to the ex- 
ercise of poetical compositions at school, he un- 
doubtedly owed his subsequent excellence and fame^ 
The successor of Busby, whom I have already 
cited, has refuted the objection against teaching boys 
prosody, and requiring verse as a school exercise. 
I quote him for the sake of the strong testinK>ny of 
experience. ** If, ^ says he, ^* to make boys poets 
were our object in teaching boys prosody^ the re- 
proof would be just ; but prose cannot be well under- 
stood without prosody, or a knowledge of quantity. 
No ear can be formed to harmony ; not only no poet, 
but no prose- writer can be read with pleasure, no 
intimate acquaintance with any dead language can 
be obtained, without a knowledge of prosody. Com- 
position is necessary to the acquisition of an accu- 
rate knowledge of a language. Greek, it is acknow- 
ledged, is less understood than Latin ; one reason 
is, that at schools compositions in that language 
are less frequent than in Latin. Hebrew is less 
understood than either, because no one ever 
thinks of composing in Hebrew. But he who 
adopts •the Addisonian opinion, may ask, whether 
prose composition may not answer the purpose 
as well as verse? No teacher will think so who 
has tried the experiment." The general prac- 
tice of schools, indeed, proves that prosody is 
never neglected, unless (as sometimes happens in 
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•he north country) the master isr ignorant "of. itvhuaeN 
sdif ; and if so^ he always consid0r& hi& ignorance a9 
a misfortune^ caused by a defect, in the system, k^ 
the seminary where he was educated^ It may ^be 
observed, i that many scholars of the northern couaav 
ties, in consequence of negleicting Latin rprosody and 
the composition of Latin verse, want, amidst aiLlhf 
profundity of philosophy, and subtilty of meta- 
physics, that gracefulness and urbanity of style and 
manner, which are only to be acquired by^a faitfa&d 
study of classical rhythm and = harmony.: 

It is observed, ; that there have been fewer polittf 
and distinguished scholars or authors in Wiales than 
in any other part of the country.* May not this^be 
attributed to the paucity of grammar schools . in tha 
principality ? 

It is, indeed, a formidable phalanx that I introduce 
to militate against the grammar schools, while I pre^ 
fess to be their ally and auxiliary; but I dait iwiUi 
confidence, well knowing that the enemy> in thii 
department at least, is but poorly furnished with 
weapons^ to fight, not indeed against me, but against 
that formidable opponent, experience* 

It is scarcely necessary to mention* Locke's abt 
surdities on the subject of education* . Great aa i« 
his name, every unprejudiced, candid^, and sensible 
mind must 'observe and admit, that his notions v-oa 
education are often contradicted by unerring . expe<- 
rience. Let him, however, stand forward and speak 
for himself. ^' You must confess/' says he, " that 
you have a strange value for words, when, preferring 
the languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans te 



* Owen, the Cambro-britannic epigrammatist, so celebrated, 
wrote bad Latin; and of his epigrams it may be justly* said, 
Sunt bona sunt qiisedam' mediocria, i^ed mala plura^ - 

Z2 
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that which made them such brave men, you think 
it worth while to hazard your son's innocence and 
virtue, for a little Greek and Latin, by giving him 
a public education." Were these, then, I ask, always 
safe in private ? and is it only a little Latin and 
Greek that boys usually learn at such schools as 
Westminster or Eton ? 

• Locke's ideas of a tutor and master are very low; 
and the qualifications which he requires in them, are 
such as one would almost expect in a cunning Swiss 
valet de chambre. " The character of a sober man," 
he says, " is what every one expects in a tutor. This 
is generally thought enough ;" (I wonder by whom?) 
" but when this sober man," he proceeds, "has 
emptied out into his pupil all the Latin and logic he 
has brought from the university, will that furniture 
make him a gentleman ? The tutor should know the 
world; the humours, the cheats, the faults of the 
age he has fallen into, and particularly the country 
he lives in. Then shall he be able to show them 
his pupil, and teach him skill in men and manners, 
imd pull off the masque which their several callings 
and pretences cover them with. Learning I put last ; 
though it is almost the only thing thought on, when 
people talk of education. When I consider what ado 
is made about learning a little Latin and Greek, how 
kV years are spent in it, and what a noise and busi- 
t makes to no purpose, I can hardly forbear think- 
t the parents of the children still live in fear 
i^oolmaster's rod, which they look upon as 
instrUioQient of education; as a language or 
6 the whole business. How else is it pos- 
it child should be chained to the oar seven, 
of the best years of his life, to get a 

or 

tutor of Oxford, in a late controversy 
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on this very subject, says, " From the manner in 
which the phrase of learning Latin and Greek is 
used, one might be led to suppose, that the Gramr 
mar and the Lexicon were the sole companions of 
the student; that Latin and Greek were a certain 
black art, something wholly unconnected with .the 
system of nature and human affairs ; that these lan- 
guages, were learned by many, for the sake of the 
sound or form of the letters, not for the stores of 
taste and knowledge which they contain." [j 

It. is indeed laughable to hear vulgar and illiterate 
people rail at the dead languages, when the dead 
languages never troubled, and never could disgust 
them, as they have ever kept at that respectful disr 
tance from them which becomes perfect strangers .; 
but it is pitiable to observe a scholar and philosopher 
discountenancing the study of those languages, with7 
out which a Cicero, a Plato, or. an Aristotle, . coiild 
not be completely understood, nor read with pleaf 
sure; for almost all their grace, and much of their 
meaning, are lost in every translation. ; 

Great; wise, and virtuous, the rational expounder 
of the Scriptures, the anatomist of the human under?- 
standing, the champion of liberty, arid celebrated 
above all the sages of our land,— 1 cannot but name 
the name of Locke with sentiments of veneration; 
but, certainly, (and L appeal with confidence to the 
most experienced preceptors for the truth of the rer 
mark,) he is mistaken when he talks of two lan- 
guages, the languages of. Greece and Rome, con-- 
temptuously. He speaks of them merely as a 
linguist; as if they were no more, or not so much^ 
as any two modem languages; as if they were 
not the keys of other languages and of the sciences ; 
as if they were not introductory to the greatest trea- 
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•ures of inrisdom, both sacred .and profane. Let us 
hear him once more, to justify an idea of his want of 
taste- for classical beauty. 

*• The learning of Latin," 5ays he, " being nothing 
but the learning of words; join as much other real 
knowledge in that as you can ; such as the know- 
ledge of minerals, plants, and animals, particularly 
timber and fruit trees, of their parts, and ways of 
^opagation, wherein a great deal may be taught a 
child which will not be useless to the man, but more 
especially geography, astronomy, and anatomy." 

' A more striking specimen of erroneous judgment 
cannot easily be produced from any author who, like 
iaocke, has obtained a name, almost above every 
Other name in the civilized parts of the globe. 

" But after all," continues he, " if his .fate be to 
"go to school, to get the Latin tongue, it will be in 
Jvain to talk to you concerning the method which I 
think Uie best to be observed in schools. You must 
isubmit to that you find there; yet obtain, if you can, 
that he be not employed in making themes and de- 
clamations, and least of all, verses of any kind. You 
may insist on it, that you have no desire to make 
him either a Latin orator or a poet, but barely would 
iiave him understand perfectly a Latin author, and 
that you observe those who teach any of the modem 
languages, and that with success, never to amuse 
their scholars to make speeches or verses, either in 
French or Italian, their business being languages 
barely, and not invention." 

We might answer, that it is the business of. gram- 
mar schools, not to teach languages barely, but, by 
fomishingithe means of all knowledge, to conununi- 
cate or improve a power of invention and composition. 

As some apology for these narrow notions of the 
great Locke, (if an apology be necessary,) it must be 
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remembered, that he is not considering the educa* 
tion of a scholar, but of a gentleman ; and Locke'^ 
idea of a gentleman seems to have been very inade- 
quate. In the present age, we are not much inclined, 
like this philosopher, to make the separation very 
wide between the gentleman and the scholar. Locke 
was not an elegant writer : his style would not be 
tolerated at this day ; and he is not universally read\.^ 
He wanted the polish of the Belles Lettres. The 
distinction between a gentleman and a scholar, 
which this great logician makes, will not be gene- 
rally allowed in the present age. The notion of a 
gentleman, in the time of Locke, and in our own, 
differs essentially. In his time, it was a superficial 
character, scarcely possessing any other quality than 
that of an awkward imitation of a French courtier ; . 
a solemn fop, in the formal court of the fourteentt 
Lewis, proud of nonsense, and eminent in insignifi- 
cance. In our times and country, the notion of a. 
gentleman comprehends every thing which can adorn 
human hature ; but the character cannot well exist, 
without a competent share of knowledge; and tW 
more that knowledge participates of the classical,- 
the more generally allowed will be the claim to the 
character of a gentleman, so esteemed, indepen- 
dently of his rank or fortune. A mind adorned 
with various and elegant attainments, and softened^ 
by gentle maimers, and warmed with benevolence, 
constitutes a gentleman, (the deliciae humani generis) 
and gives him an undisputed pre-eminence. A self- 
loving, and self-admiring coxcomb, however large 
his possessions, or magnificent his establishment, 
has no rival in his love, and few sharers in his admir* 
ation. He must have been at school, and conned 
his grammar, before he can gain the esteem of gen- 
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tlemen, such gentlemen as assume the name de jure' 
and not by courtesy. 

I believe the good sense of the present age will 
render it unnecessary to enter .any farther into a re- 
futation of the didactic errors of Milton, Cowley, 
Addison, or Locke. Their schemes appear to be 
unworthy the stupendous merits and well-earned 
glory of their authors. 

Among modern objections to classical education, 
we are told that classical scholars love the instrument 
better than the end ; that the delight of overcoming 
difficulty is the great recommendation, independent 
of a conviction of the utility of Greek and Latin ; that 
the credit of learning is thus gained without the 
utility ; that the vehicle is valued above the thing 
conveyed ; that from the length of time spent in the 
acquisition, and the vanity of displaying it, a young 
man often concludes his studies at the school and 
university, with a mind full of words, but empty of 
things, destitute of all useful and solid knowledge ; 
hence, say they, it happens that a man with a good 
deal of Latin and Greek is often a very silly fellow. 
He may be so ; and, perhaps, was a silly fellow by 
nature. 

There is a plausibility in most of these remarks, 
and in some circumstances they may be true. But 
we speak of the general effect of a classical edu- 
cation, and we say that experience, the great teacher 
of truth, has pronounced that its effect is highly and 
universally beneficial to the country, and perfective 
of man's nature. Against Bacon, Locke, Addison, 
and all the other ingenious dreamers of reformation 
in matters that are well already, and require only to 
be let alone, I appeal to the decision of time and ex- 
perience. This nation has flourished, and been dis- 
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tin^ished for knowledge and political happiness^ 
above all other nations in the world, from the cir- 
cumstance of the middle classes, the most nnmerous, 
having had the opportunity of deriving great and 
solid improvement, in sound and sublime lore, gra- 
tuitously, from the grammar schools, established in 
every great town^ and in almost every subdivision of 
every province. Experience refutes a thousand spe- 
cious arguments against the dead languages, and 
silences a thousand sarcastic reflections, on teaching 
words instead of things ; which therefore, relying oft 
experience, I forbear to repeat, or even to notice. 
Great may be the change in the English character, 
deplorable the degeneracy of the people at large, as 
well as of all the liberal professions, if the education 
of grammar schools is to be diluted (may I be par- 
doned the expression) by a mixture, under the same 
roof, and master, (as a co-ordinate part of the founda- 
tion,) of a merely mercantile, or even a lower than the 
mercantile, a vulgar, trivial, charity-schodl course of 
instruction. If the degradation of grammar schools 
should unfortunately take place, may not the country 
become, as the French conqueror called it, a nation 
of shopkeepers ; with minds fitted for the despotism 
of a grand monarque, and patient of a popish or mili- 
tary rule. 

Sir William Jones, one of the most learned and 
virtuous of men, who caught from the classics an 
ardent love of liberty, and the inspiration of Roman 
virtue, while he polished his mind with every grace 
which their fine authors display, has a passage so 
descriptive of the effects of grammar schools, that 
I will cite it in this place, for the sake of his au- 
thority. 

" The works of poets, critics, rhetoricians, histo- 
rians, philosophers, the accumulated wisdom of all 
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BatioBS, and all ages, are here made aoceasMe and 
funiliar to the students, in whose innids tkey aie jNre- 
served as in a cunous reposit<»y, whence they may 
at any time be extracted, as occasions may require. 
Hot the honour and benefit of the human species^ 

What would this elegant schcrfar, this sound philo- 
sopher, this accomplished lawyer, hare said, if he 
had lived to see the day, when a measure diould be 
attempted that might have the effect oi lowering 
those very schoob which taught him the elements 
of all that is g^eat, good, and beautiful, to a level 
with the ordinary writing school ; and when Ihe dis- 
cipline preparatory to a retail trade should be 
adopted in the Lyceum oi Britain, at the hazard of 
aupplanting all that was ever taught in the groves of 
Academus. 

** It appears," says a very zealous champion of 
ancient philosophy, '' from fact and experience, as 
well as theory, that the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences is absolutely necessary in a wealthy and 
luxurious nation. But what arts and sciences ? Is 
it the study of botany ? Is it the knowledge of 
shells and insects ? Is it facts of natural history ? or 
is it the science of quantity, the knowledge of the 
properties of lines, figures, and numbers ? Of this 
science I have a high esteem. I know it is very 
useful, in the arts of life and in explaining many 
things in nature ; but it is no more than the hand- 
maid of philosophy, nor do I know, that it has ever 
formed a hero, or a patriot, or a man, eminent in the 
field, or iu the senate. There only remains then, 
that learning, which preserved virtue so long among 
•the Romans ; and threw a splendour over the later 
times of that nation, such as never illumined the 
degenerate days of any other people." 

And what was that learning, but poetry, oratory. 
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auQcal philosephy^ ^exactly* what ^we call after th^ 
JPne^ach, the Belles Lettres ; that kind of learaing^ a 
ztaste- for which our grammar schools have diffused 
oyer the British nation, causing liie middle ranks to 
jrival the Romans in public virtue^ and to surpass* 
.them in private. Gross ignorance and gross vices, in 
.:the rulers of a nation, are one great cause of its de- 
acay ; because they, not only occasion misi^ule, but 
inreaken tli^t power of control which, independently 
x>f law, governs by the influence of opinion and per- 
sonal authority. It is, I believe^ a truth incontra* 
yertible, that the extreme frivolity and profligacy* of 
-the French noblesse were among the chief causes of 
cthe Prench revolution. The aristocracy became 
contemptible ; the people, poorly educated as they 
•were, felt their own superiority over the noblesse, 
smd could no longer brook the proud domination of 
oppressive ignorance. If, happily, Bonaparte had 
•been better educated; if, happily, he had been 
humanized, in early youth like the boys of Britain, 
he might have been a benefactor, not only to his 
country, but to the human race ; a majority of 
whom, in a great part of the world, seems lost in 
^sloth, and paralysed by slavery. In England, the 
mind is awakened right early : while it seems sunk 
dna deep sleep over half the globe. This mistaken 
man possessed^ at one time, more power to do good 
than perhaps any individual recorded in history ; but 
a defective, or erroneous education rendered him, 
rwhen raised above his native sphere, selfishly ambi- 
itious, careless of human life when its sacrifice tended 
'to his aggrandizement; and, for want of the humani- 
;ties, he became a military despot, instead of a wise 
and philanthropic deliverer, or lather of his country. 
:He was a mighty potentate, with a, narrow mind ;^ a 
gorgeous emperor in a robe too large ior iiis real sixe 
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and stature ; and, after all the pomp of imperial 
power, be appeared but a pigmy placed by fortune 
on the pedestal of a Colossus. He fell from the 
pedestal, rendered giddy by its height ; and liberty 
rejoiced at his fall, while she lamented the injcrry 
done by him, for ages, to her cause. It is too much 
to ascribe his perpetual pursuit of false glory to a 
defective or erroneous education? He was not a 
scholar: his mind, the true source of all solid glory 
and of all permanent power, had not received aright 
sort and due degree of culture : a heart, softened by 
the humanities, was wanting in him; that kind, 
sympathetic heart, which renders imperial power, 
like the omnipotence of heaven, a blessing to all who 
are under its influence. 

With respect to Napoleon's taste and knowledge 
of polite literature, I recollect a conversation with 
one of his school-fellows, a man of singular abilities 
and high celebrity, who told me, that the great con- 
queror, as he called him, with a sneer, was at school 
a dunce. At school, the great conqueror, it seems, 
belonged to the same corps as our own Duke of 
Marlborough : and both these instances serve to con- 
firm the general opinion, that a man may possess 
animal courage, and lead on armies to victory, with 
small supplies of intellectual force. What little 
learning he had was of the calculating sort, merely 
mathematical or statistical : and the schools he in- 
stituted were chiefly adapted to teach, tactics and 
the art military. Unhappy is it for the inhabitants 
of peaceful provinces, when the ferocity of warriors 
has not been softened by the humanities ; when the 
restless activity of avarice and ambition is not stopt 
in its career of havoc and carnage by habits of con- 
templation on the vicissitude and instability of all 
human affairs, and by a Christian respect for man, as 
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man, the favourite creature of God. As all govern- 
ment, and all the institutions of civil society, must 
be intended to promote the happiness of every indi- 
vidual in it, how much is it to be desired, that men 
destined to command millions should have their 
minds furnished in youth with such lessons as those 
of Fenelon, in his Telemachus, a poem formed en- 
tirely on the classical model. Who, without grief, 
can recollect that Fenelon was persecuted and 
banished by a pompous, but illiterate prince, for the 
instruction to kings afforded in this very poem, 
though under another pretence ? Lewis the four- 
teenth was certainly neither a scholar nor philo** 
sopher : yet, to do him justice, he had sense enough 
to employ scholars and philosophers, and call from 
obscurity the ablest men to adorn his court and 
render him service. In consequence of his not 
listening to the voice of corruption in selecting the 
objects of his patronage, his country flourished in 
unrivalled glory, and a long-continued prosperity : 
and with gratitude it must be allowed, that he pro- 
moted classical learning more than any man ; for to 
his ordinance we owe the Delphin Classics, which 
have facilitated, and therefore diffused, the study 
and knowledge of them all over Europe. Alexander 
the Great, like Napoleon the Great, like Lewis the 
.Great, like Charles of Sweden, and like the Duke of 
Marlborough, might be numbered among the frater- 
nity of dunces at school; but Aristotle was the com- 
panion and counsellor of the Macedonian madman^ 
and the world, we know, was conquered. ^ The 
sword of Alexander, guided by the mind of Aristotle, 
became invincible ; an argument, in addition to the 
many proofs which history affords, that mind is the 
best source of effective and permanent power.* 

* Vis coDsiii expers, mole niit sua. Hor. 

Knowledge is power. ^ i^^o^ - 
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Arid the^ mention of Aristotle reminds* me it 1;ras'h<i> 
who said, that ^* those who are incapable of a liberal 
education are, by nature-s decree, bom to be slaves;^ 
yet history informs us, that they hare frequently 
become the lords and masters of those who have 
had every advantage of education, but have beea 
kept down, or rather cut down, by the sabre. 

I would contend that those persons who inherit, 
or who are likely to obtain, imperial power, should 
invariably be initiated with peculiar care and atten-^ 
tion in that sort of education which the grammar 
schools afford, and which is indeed an introduction 
to all that' is truly great, and qualifies- a man to be 
a <beiie&ctor to the human race ^ and such shbuld^be 
every one who wears the imperial purple. 

Why, it maybe asked, was the reign of Lewis the 
fourteenth distinguished by characters most- illus-* 
trious in literature ; such as Bossuet and Fenekta ? 
Because the plan of education, that of our grammar 
schools, adopted by the Jesuits, was universal. The 
Jesuits, for a long time, presided in these schools, 
and gave to religion, athletic champions ; to the 
pulpit, unrivalled orators ; to literature, classical 
writers; to the didactic department, masters, most 
learned, most diligent, and most sagacious^ They 
chiefly prepared the edition of classics for the use of 
the Dauphin. But this society has been extinguished. 
The extinction of it was politically wise, but has 
been injurious to the best continental schools ; and 
has caused Greek and Latin to yield to arithmetic, 
algebra, surveying, mensuration, and the art of gaug- 
ing a barrel. Where are the Bourdeloues, the Bos- 
suets, the Fenelons, and all the writers enumerated 
by Voltaire in his Augustan age ? 

Since that time, the lessons of experience have 
been neglected, and modes of education prescribed 
by caprice, or by Tomaiitie ^^^CtwXaiota, have super- 
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seded the good old classical An exclusive pre-* 
ference has been given to a superficial acquaintance 
with the sciences ; to attainments merely mercantile;^ 
to external grace and personal accomplishment; t<» 
modern languages; to paradoxical and singular 
schemes, such as that of Rousseau ; to cobweb*like 
metaphysical lectures, in which the learner has 
nothing to do but to listen to a dull, heavy, dry^ 
diatribe; to seeing the world at an early age; to; 
travelling without preparatory knowledge ; to mili-^ 
tary affairs, tactics, and fortification ; to manual ex*' 
ercises, and to arts of an inferior sort, which have no? 
connexion either with mind or morality. And con-« 
sequently in what «tate has been of late the public^ 
happiness of the two most distinguished countries* 
of Europe ? Has it not been tumultuous and calan 
mitous, in a remarkable degree ? Calciilating poli-i 
tics, without manly sentiment, can never advance 
the happiness of human beings, born to feel as well 
as to feed, to think as well as to vegetate, to enjoy 
as well as to labour. What, indeed, are nations, but 
collections of human individuals, possessed of fine 
sensibilities, which " tremble at the touch of joy or 
woe.'' Calculating politics consider men commer-^ 
cially and numerically ; not as beings tremulously 
sentient, but as living engines, capable of productive- 
labour : and for whose benefit productive ? Perhaps 
of those only who are to be born, when the tribes 
doomed to labour and to perish for them are ■ no 
more. But sentiment, or right feeling, provides, for 
the present, solid, substantial happiness of the exi* 
isting race ; which solid, substantial happiness, does, 
not consist in extent of empire, in imports or ex- : 
ports, but in good morals, religion, peace, plenty,; 
and liberty. These constitute the real wealth of 
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every nation; and for the promotion and rational 
enjoyment of this wealth, the cultivation . of senti- 
ment, or right feeling, is absolutely necessary. To 
feel as a good man, and to be tenderly cautious of 
hurting the feelings of others: this is to be a great 
man, and to approximate to an angelic nature. 

In this point, then; consists one grand excellence 
of the old classic education established by our fore- 
fathers, and bequeathed, as an unalienable posses- 
sion, to our country. The study of poetry, oratory, 
history, philosophy, particularly of moral philosophy, 
unproves, refines, and liberalizes the sentiments of 
the human heart ; enlivens the feelings which God 
bsis given, as distinctive of humanity ; cherishes 
goodness, kindness, philanthropy, the love of every 
thing excellent and beneficent ; and causes . a gene- 
rosity of soul, that repudiates all excessive selfish- 
ness, and scorns all lucre, all good whatever, which 
cannot be obtained without the production of evil to 
our neighbour, or to the world at large. 

The improvement of sentiment, or the excitement 
of right and manly feeling, in early youth, is pro- 
moted by a faithful and constant study of the hu- 
manities ; but not at all by the exact sciences, by 
measurement and calculation. The humanities, I 
repeat, imply all that is appropriate to man or lovely 
in his nature. They imply good-temper, placability, 
gentleness, and sincerity. The humanities promote 
all these humane qualities. They also comprehend 
a taste for the fine arts, as well as for polite letters. 
Praxiteles (says Varro) is known for his excellence 
in his art to every man who has a portion of humanity. 
" Praxiteles, propter artificium egregium, nemi ni 
est paulum modo humaniori ignotus." A man may 
have the science of a Newton, and yet be insensible 
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to the delicacy of sentiment, the beauty of a moral 
action, of a pathetic poem, or an expressive picture. 
Sentiment, cultivated duly by reading the authors 
who abound in it, is most powerful in regulating 
our conduct ; but a man may have gone through all 
the mathematical studies which were ever proposed 
as objects of education, and display no sentiment 
but that of the most vulgar and illiterate, the love of 
money, the love of preferment or distinction, or 
some other appetite equally unsocial. An under-^ 
standing the most barren of general knowledge, with 
a heart quite cold, is sufficient for mere calculation. 
A country schoolmaster, educated in the parish 
school, who has never read much, and knows little 
but his tables, may be able to teach the elements of 
mathematics, and qualify youth for employments of 
great utility ; but what can such attainments avail, 
amid the changes and chances of this mortal life 
where man, ever alive to suffering, and ever seeking 
solace, chiefly depends for succour on the sympathy 
of some more enlightened fellow-creature. 

When calculation is to be made one great object 
of grammar schools, (half their business avowedly,) 
there is no doubt but the calculating system of 
politics will be still more generially adopted than it 
has been; and the cultivation or indulgence of senti- 
ment, the fine feelings of himianity, in the governing 
part especially, will be considered as a symptom of 
imbecility; the increase of population will be dreaded 
liierely, on the greedy principle of the vulgar pro- 
verb, "the fewer, the better cheer ; " and the super- 
numerary intruders on existence will be valued, as 
they have been in despotic countries, only as chair 
h canorij or food for powder. . 

But the study of works which display a sunshine 
to the imiagination, which gratify the delicacy of 

VOL. IV. A a 
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iiental taste, which speak to thd heart tod vrixm 
with virtuous emotion, improves sentiment; and 
sentiment, in all social intercourse, is of the first 
importance. To feel, with delicate sensibility, the 
emotions of benevolence, arising from consanguinity, 
affinity, hospitality, neighbourhood, compassion, love 
and mercy, causes us to approach, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to what we conceive of the divine perfectibn. 
An unspoiled boy, at a classical school, possessing 
talent and sensibility, is daily, and even hourly, 
nourished with sentimental food, which causes 
growth in every thing generous and noble; and 
he catches, by sympathy, the virtues and graces, 
of which he reads the beautiful description, wliile he 
loves and reveres the striking example. The classics 
abound with instances of greatness of mind, of un- 
shaken fidelity, contempt of human graudeur, a most 
impassioned love of country, prodigality of life in 
a righteous cause, disdain of servitude, inviolable 
truth, and patriotism, that spurns corruption. A boy, 
conversant with such examples, leaves his school, 
an enthusiast in the cause of truth and honour, with 
a resolution to go forth into the worid, and do 
likewise. 

The social affections are improved and increased 
by long and frequent exercise in the emotions caused 
by entering, at a most susceptible age, into the 
spirit of authors, who have expressed the passions of 
human nature, in languages adapted by their har- 
mony, dignity, and energy, to form a style which 
stamps on the sensorium every idea, and every 
feeling, with irresistible force. 

But why, it is asked, is the education of grammar 
schools so excellent ? Because, in its present unde- 
graded state, it is wholly classical ; that is, wholly 
employed in cultivating the best sensibilities of w 
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soul, the causes of all real goodness, all true pa- 
triotism^ di\ unaffected philanthropy. 

" We are indebted to the zeal of the revivers of 
letters," (says Godwin, a writer, with whom I am 
sorry I cannot oftener agree,) '* for rescuing from obt 
livion the most valuable remains of antiquity, the 
Greek and Roman writers. In the fifteenth century^ 
the human, mind awoke from a slumber that threa1> 
ened to be Kttle less than eternal ; and the prin^ 
cipal cause of this auspicious eVent Mras the (Study 
of the classics. 

" And if thfere be, in the present age, any wisdonDi# 
any powers of reasoning, any acc)uaifitance With ti^ 
secrete of nature, any refineiment of langU2^e» any 
elegance of composition, any love of aU that cwk 
adorn and benefit the human race, this is the source 
from which they ultiinately flowed. From the Greek 
and Roman authors, the moderns learned to thinks 
Intellect assumed new courage, shook itd daring 
wing, and essayed a bolder flight. Patience of in-* 
vestigation was acquired. The love of truth dis- 
played itself, and the love of liberty. 

^* Shall we discard that to which our ancestors 
owed every thing they possessed ? Do we not fear 
thait we should bring back the dark ages, and agaio 
plunge oiur species in eternal night ! " 

There is, I answer, little danger of this event; but 
that we may plunge the age in barbarism, frivolity, 
or slavery, is not impossible, when once we throw 
away the key that opens the stores of manly setMi*- 
ment, taste, elegance, and all intellectual beauty. 
The press is, indeed, our grand preservative froax 
utter darkness ; but our ii^t may be as a tw^ght, 
if we shut out the sunbeams that at present dbine 
upon us, most gloriously reflected &wa the HisRW 

A a^ 
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" The Latin writers/' adds the writer just now cited, 
" display a happy selection of words; a beautifiil 
structure of phrase ; a transparency of style ; a preci- 
sion, by which they communicate the strongest senti- 
ments, in the directest form ; in a word, every thing 
that relates to the most admirable polish of manners. 
It is the appropriate praise of the best Roman authors, 
that they scarcely present us with one idle or ex- 
crescent clause ; that they continually convey their 
meaning in the choicest words. Their lines dwell 
upon our memory ; their sentences have the force 
of maxims; every part vigorous, and seldom any 
thing that can be changed but for the worse. 

** The Roman historians are the best that ever 
existed. The dramatic merit and eloquence of 
Livy, the rich and solemn pencil of Tacitus, all ages 
of the world admire ; but no historian of any other 
country has been able to rival. 

*' Add to this, that the best ages of Rome afford 
the purest models of virtue. Mankind are too apt 
to lose sight of all that is heroic, magnanimous, and 
public spirited. Modern times have formed to them- 
selves a virtue rather polished than sublime, that 
consists in petty courtesies, rather than in the tran- 
quil grandeur of an elevated mind. It is by turning 
to Fabricius, and men like Fabricius, that we are 
brought to recollect the dignity of human nature." 

What is here said of the Latin authors, may be 
said with still more justice of the Greek ; for, in 
truth, the Greek are the archetypes of the Latin. 
The language itself is infinitely superior to the Latin. 
It is indeed a superfluous task to enlarge on the 
beauties of the Greek authors. They have been 
eulogized with an eloquence derived from their own; 
and on this occasion it is only necessary to say, that 
they are usually read and explained with accuracy 
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the utmost at oiir ancient grammar schools, and that 
those who have had experience in matters of this 
kind, must look with pity on the pretensions of petty 
schools for writing and ciphering, to teach Greek, 
or to read ^schylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Pindar, 
or Thucydides.* 



* That a grammar school once degraded, so that half the husines of 
it shall be to teach (as a part of the foundation plan, and by act of par- 
liament, spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic,) scholars who are 
not obliged to apply at all to Latin and Greek, will soon become a mere 
English school ; and that Latin and Greek will in time be utterly ba- 
nished from it, by the influx of great numbers who desire no Latin and 
Greek, and nothing but qualifications for trade, is extremely probable ; 
and that the governors of the school, and electors of the masters, who 
are often successful tradesmen in corporation towns, with no idea of the 
meaning of the word classical, will encourage the total change from a 
classical to a commercial school, is also extremely probable. An in- 
stance of such a total change I subjoin.* 

Mr, John Pierrepoint founded a school at Lucton, so lately as in 
the year 1708, with a very handsome endowment. Pierrepoint required 
Latin and Greek exercises; and assigned an exhibition every two 
years, towards the maintenance of such of the scholars as, from their 
proficiency in classical learning, should be deemed qualified for the 
university. The boys were required to be able to read when first entered. 
Therefore Lucton school could not be designed merely for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But in the year 1809, the governors, under- 
standing that not one of the eighty boys on the foundation was in- 
structed in Latin and Greek, but left solely to the writing master, 
from the time of their admission to their removal, and thinking this a 
direct violation of the founder's intentions, determined that a reform 
was necessary. They repaired to the school and found the scholars all 
present, (one excepted,) and all occupied at their desks on the business 
of the day. Their copy books, ciphering books, &c. were inspected by 
the visitors, as they walked round the seats. Their clothes were be- 
coming and well kept, and their hands and faces perfectly clean, which 
was noticed in their hearing, and this, I suppose, by its being mentioned 
in the report excited surprise. The progress they had made in writing, 
arithmetic, and mensuration, was satisfactory. The perversion of the 
institution was laid before the master. The governors pointed out to 
him the rank that his school had a right to assume, and convinced him 

* See «' The History of Merchant Taylors' School," vol, i. piige 413. 
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If not etymology necessary to understand our own 
language, deriyed as it is in a great measure from 
ChreecQ and Rome ? and how can any one pretend 
to an Qxifuct knowledge of it, who is totally ignorant 
of the Crreek vocabulary ? How can any one under- 
stand the terms used in botany, in medicine, and in 
most of the arts and sciences, without going to the 
Greek fountain, from which they flow in abundance ? 
Nay> how can any one read a newspaper, or a trivial 
book on almost any subject, without meeting with 



that they could not connive at the grammar school of Lucton being de- 
graded into a parochial charity school. He readily admitted the ne- 
cessity of a reform, and expressed his willingness to adopt such mea- 
sures as should be devised for that purpose. If the school had not been 
thus rescued, it would to this hour have been a common wxiting school, 
with exhibitions for young men at the university ! The patronage of the 
living of Lucton belongs to the governors of the school, and was doubt- 
less vested in them for the purpose of rewarding some meritorious 
classical scholar raised under this foundation. 

Most of the schools tliroughout England may suffer a degradation 
like that of Luctoii school, when it will not be in the power of trus- 
tees to bring them back to the sort of schools intended by the founders; 
if reading, writing, and arithmetic shall be established as a part of the 
foundation plan of education, by an act of parliament. Yet what can 
we expect but the abasement of grammar schools, and of their masters 
and scholars too, when it appears to have been said in the House of 
Commons, that " no means could be so effectual in raising the charac- 
ter of parish schoolmasters ^ as to make a common property between a 
parish school and a grammar school,** 

We are told on the same occasion, that " in the times when those 
endowments were made, the poor were to be taught Latin, but not in the 
sense now attached to that part of education. They were to be taught 
Latin merely for the church service." 

I may here ask, whether Greek was to be taught also for the church 
service? I believe that Greek and Latin were usually conjoined by tlie 
founders' intention. Greek has always been taught with Latin. Litera- 
ture was the founders* object: and the prevalence and dignity of litera- 
ture has been preserved in this country in the foundations of our wise 
forefathers, by their virtually prohibiting English reading and writing, 
as part of the education they bestowed, when they required a competent 
skill in both, as i^ condition of adqxisfipn intQ their schools. 
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mottomBJod quotations, ^hich must l)e stumbUnff 
l^Jocks, if be i9 a total stmiger to ih^ laaguageg of 
Qreece aud Rom^ ? Very few among our celebrated 
authors were unacquainted with the classics, and 
many delighted in quoting them. Our finest writers 
and best speakers, it is truly observed, have been 
men who amused themselves during the whole of 
iheir lives with the perusal of the classics. The 
great lord Chatham and the great Charles Fox, 
were admirei^ and refers of the classics: lord 
Chatham, when a boy, was well acquainted with 
Plutajrch's Lives, and owed the grandeur of his 
ideas, and the commanding dignity of hi^ elo- 
quence, to the models with which he was daily 
jconversant, cm amo^re, in the celebrated works of the 
Chaeronean biographer. Mr- Fox told me himself, 
while he turned over the pages of Wittenbachs Plu- 
tarch, which lay by my side, that he had spent a 
great part of his boyish age, under the direction of 
his father, a very sagacious nobleman, in studying the 
Jives of heroes and statesmen, as recorded, and con- 
ti-asted, in the parallels of Plutarch. A fine school 
this fjQT the formation of statesmen ; men, not merely 
fitted for the routine of office, and for calculating 
the number of human beings necessary to be sacri^ 
ficed to take a town or gain a fort, but to consider 
and decide what is the most conducive to the hap- 
pin^s of private individuals, living in honest in? 
dustry, and to the public peaco and prosperity of 
their country, . 

But to proceed with the quotation from an author 
who could have no motives for advocating the cause 
of classical learning, but the conclusions of his own 
observation and experience. " There is reason,*' 
Bays this ingenious ' Enquirer,' " to believe that the 
study of Latin wouhi constitute a valuable part, of 
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education, though it were applied to no practical 
use, but were to be regarded as an afiair of discipline 
only. The mind, accustomed to the study of I^tin, 
as taught in the grammar schools, acquires habits of 
order, and of regarding things in a state of clearness, 
discrimination, and arrangement. The discipline of 
mind (as eihployed in what is called parsing, and 
construing a difficult author in a class at school,) is 
of inestimable value. The analysis of single words, 
and words in construction, with the accuracy ob- 
served in the class, is an exercise like that of geo. 
metrical studies, highly conducive to strengthen the 
mind, and give a closeness and correctness of rea* 
soning, independently of any other use." 

All this great improvement, not of boys only, not 
of individuals only, but of man's nature, of the hu- 
man species, must be given up, if a system which 
approaches very nearly to the school reformation, 
wantonly introduced in France, during the revolu- 
tion, should be adopted in England. Polytechnical 
schools were then instituted, in which the sublime 
and beautiful of ancient poets, orators, and historians, 
were, in great measure, to be sacrificed to the quali- 
fying of engineers for military service. Polytech- 
nical schools, were to teach things, not words only ; 
and to show what things were sometimes thought to 
constitute a necessary part of education, I must 
refer to the *' Plan d'Education Nationale par Etienne 
Barruel." He recommends for the use of schools, in 
one class, (and that an infantine class,) Un Cat^- 
chisme de medicine v^t^rinaire ; that is, a manual of 
farriery ! It should ever be remembered, that a 
great part of things around us, glaring objects of 
the senses, obtrude themselves on the mind spon-. 
taneously; and that it is ridiculous to include such 
things, in a course of education* Man, like the 
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animals around him, learns by the Us6 of his eyes 
only, an infinite number of things not to be found ia 
books, because they are obvious on intuition. 

It should be considered, in addition to what has 
been already said in favour of classical education, 
that Latin and Greek are pursued not only as an end, 
but as the means ; as the means of intellectual im* 
provement, by an invigorating exercise ; as the 
means of securing and fixing attention. If English 
only were read in the classes, the very facility of 
the lesson would cause it to be read hastily, and, in 
comparison, carelessly. The scholars would read 
school-books, as men seem to read newspapers, and 
forget, in a short time, what they read, with scarcely 
any desire to retain it longer than the passing day. 
But in reading Latin and Greek, they find it neces- 
sary to make great exertions, to attend mth dili- 
gence, and to be solicitous, even for the sake of 
avoiding trouble, to remember all they learn. The 
daily lessons, in which difficult passages are first 
translated and explained, and then, as the technical 
language of the school expresses it, parsed, or 
grammatically analysed, are highly improving to 
the faculties, independently of the various know- 
ledge received, or the fine sentiments excited. 
" When," says Dr. Beattie, " one hears a boy ana- 
lyse a few sentences of a Latin author, and show 
that he not only knows the general meaning, and 
the import of the particular words, but also can in- 
stantly refer each word to its class, enumerate all 
its terminations, specifying any change of sense^ 
however minute, that may be produced by a change 
of inflexion or arrangement, explain its several de- 
pendencies ; distinguish the literal meaning from the 
figurative,, one, species of rhetorical figure from an- 
Qtheri^and even the philosophical use of words from 
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the idiomatical, and the vulgar from the elegant; 
reoollecting, occasionally, other words and phrajses 
that are synonymous, or contrary, or of different, 
though similar significations; and accounting for 
what he says, either from the reason of the thing, 
or by quoting a rule of art or a classical authority; 
one must be sensible, that, by such an exercise^ the 
memory is more likely to be improved in strength 
and readiness, the attention better fixed, the judg-r 
ment and taste more successfully exerted, and a habit 
of reflection and subtle discrimination more easily 
acquired, than it could be by any other employment 
equally suited to the capacity of childhood. A year 
spent in this salutary exercise, (and, it maybe added, 
that six or seven years are usually spent in a daily 
exercise like this,) but one year spent in this salu- 
tary exercise, will be found to cultivate the human 
faculties more than seven spent in prattling that 
French, which is learned by rote ; nor would a com- 
plete course of Voltaire yield half so much improve- 
ment to a young mind, as a few books of a good 
classic author, such as Livy, Cicero, or Virgil, stu- 
died in this manner ; though I mean not to decry 
the French tongue, which is useful to all, and neces^ 
sary to many." 

This ingenious author adds, '' Of all the nations 
now existing, that whose character has displayed 
an elevation of soul and a spirit of freedom without 
example in the annals of mankind, is the only nation 
upon earth that entertains a proper sense of the un- 
speakable value of classic education.'' 

If this be true of our country, if our country be 
thus nobly distinguished, never let it be said, that 
the study of words in the Latin and Greek classics 
does not lead to the knowledge of things, and things 
most conducive to the Jhonour and happiness of a 
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whole people.--** The acquisition of word?/' wys the 
same author, " prudently conducted, becomes, to 
young persons, one of the best instruments of intel- 
lectual proficiency, which, in the present state of 
human society, it is possible to imagine." '* Those 
persons (he adds) are most delighted with the an- 
cient writers who understand them best ; and none 
aflfect to despise them, but they who are ignorant of 
their value."* 

These sentiments, a« well as those of authors be- 
fore cited, are similar to such as I have already 
expressed; but I giye them in the words of men 
who, either as lecturers, tutors or schoolmasters, 
have been taught their truth by experience ; be- 
cause the testimony of experienced men must add 
authority to my doctrine, and enforce the preserva- 
tion of grammar schools, and the stiU further diffusion 
of a national taste for polite literature* 
. It is another argument against the degradation of 
grammar schools, or their amalgamation with schools 
in which grammar is but a secondary object, that it 
tends to disturb that order in social life, which eX"* 
perience has proved to be essential to the comfort of 
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* The dissenters, especially the Quakers^ seem to have undervalued 
classica! learning in consequence of their not possessing it. Many of 
them, indeed, have excelled in science, and are in general trained in 
a moit virtuous course of discipline. But there seems to have been, 
at least, among the forefathers of the present race, a prejudice against 
the heatheiiism of classical schools ; and certainly, though the literary 
jproductions of dissenters are often very learned, very moral, very 
l^igious, and in every respect, highly estimable ; yet they are not in 
general adorned with the elegance and taste which result from the 
ftudy of polite literature. Dr. Isaac Watts was, indeed, highly ac^ 
oompiisbed, and might be deemed, like Fenelon, a saint on earth. He 
(cannot, however, be ranked with the author of Telemachus as a clas- 
sical scholar. The^ant of classical learning has greatly injured the 
disBenters ; of which, I believe, they are now well aware* 
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individualfi/ lo w as well as high> and to the stability 

of a state. 

In consequence of universal education, the lower 
orders are every day approximating more nearly to 
the higher ; the proud distinction of superior intel- 
lect and knowledge, is disappearing gradually ; the 
children of the labouring classes, bom with strong 
constitutions of body, possess also (since their labour 
causes a rigidity of nerves,) strong constitutions of 
mind, and particularly great power of memory; 
their attention is not excited, and distracted by a 
variety of attainable objects; their curiosity and 
desire of learning are eager, since they know that 
learning tends to gratify ambition, and raise them 
from their low estate. All the children of the nation 
are to learn to read ; and he must be of weak judg- 
ment and superficial observation, who believes, that 
when they become adults, they will confine their 
reading to the horn-book, the primer, the catechism, 
the tracts of religious societies, or the little books 
prepared for them by certain excellent ladies, whose 
good intentions surpass all praise. They will read 
the debates in parliament and Sunday newspapers ; 
they will read political pamphlets : and in process 
of time, the worst, as well as the best books of phi- 
losophy and theology. 

The higher ranks, therefore, must make efforts to 
maintain their elevated station, and it is not to be 
done by pride, by coercion, depression, or restriction. 
I would recommend it to them to avail themselves 
of the superior education, afforded by a long con- 
tinuance at grammar schools ; and in order to do so 
more agreeably and effectually, I would advise them 
to prevent a degrading union of the English and 
Latin schools ; especially as such an union is by no 
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means necessary, nor even desired by the common 
people. That it is not desired by the poorer classes 
I infer from the evidence reported by the commis- 
sioners of inquiry. The master of Ripon school, for 
instance, being asked, " Whether he could give any 
reason why the number of boys on the foundation 
had decreased ? " stated in his answer (among other 
causes), " that there were few parents in Ripon, or 
its neighbourhood who desired that their children 
should receive a classical education ; and that since 
the establishment of national schools at Ripon, most 
of the children of the inferior class, who might other- 
yirise be sent to the grammar school, had been edu- 
cated there.* It was the deliberate choice of their 
parents; and so would it be in almost any place 
where a national school is established and well con- 
ducted. Then why degrade the grammar school to 
a sort of national school, for a purpose, not even 
desired by the poor, and of which the poor do not 
choose to avail themselves? Another witness is asked, 
to what cause he ascribes the diminution of scholars 
at the same school. He answers, *' Principally to 
the establishment of national schools, and to the dis- 
like that prevails among the lower orders to have 
their sons taught Latin." Lord Grantham, one of 
the governors, said, that " He concurred in the opi- 
nion of those who ascribed the decrease of the 
number of scholars at the grammar school to the 
establishment of national schools.*' I leave the reader 
to draw his inference from these answers ; and I be- 
lieve there are many similar instances, in almost, 
every part of the country, thai show that the lower 

* Ripon has a considerable population, and writing and arithmetic 
are taught in its grammar school at a very reasonable charge, by the 
master's appointment, but not by the founder's will, nor by act of 
parliament. 



classes can be accommodated gratuitonsly, or neady 
so, with all the education requisite, withonl de- 
grading the grammar to charity schools, and thus 
annulling the will of a founder. 

The poor show their good sense, in choosing the 
schools best suited to their exigencies and condition. 
Let the middle and higher ranks show their good 
sense, at the same time, by choosing the schools 
appropriated to them, by the wills of their wise fore- 
fathers, and suited to their views in Kfe/in the very 
nature of the institution. 

Hiere is, indeed^ a genius loci congenial to liberal 
minds, in every old clai^ical school, lliere has becDf 
!n some of ihem a habit of excellence in Latin verse, 
which is, as it were> continued by tradition ; (here 
is in all of them an uniformity of objects in the as^ 
pirants at classic excellence, which stimulates en* 
deavour, and is not usually found at schools of any 
other description. There may be something fanciful 
in this, but fancy contributes often to the attainment 
of a valuable reality. Where has Latin versification 
been carried so nearly to perfection as at Eton, 
Westminster, and the grammar schools in general ? 
Where so much taste displayed ? Point out the aca- 
demy that can vie with them. Taste, indeed, seems 
to be almost the spontaneous growth of such schools ; 
while it is but a forced and feeble exotic, in the most 
flourishing seminaries for commercial accomplish* 
ments, that appear to profess, in their advertise- 
ments, the whole circle of science. Superficial 
studies, indeed, cause us to think we know that 
which we know not ; a mistake rather worse than 
ignorance : but at the liberal schools, the learning 
is really sound ; and study is made delightful ; for 
the classics abound with amenity ; they lead to the 
gay, the gentle, the elegant arts, such as soften a»d 
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refine the ehdracter, and bind d graceful wreatb 
round the stern brow of a manly virtue. The higher 
ranks should encourage them, as furnishing the most . 
ornamental and pleading accomplishment^^ and as 
contributing to polish while they dignify a character « 
The result is often seen in the rustic tillage^ where 
lads originally rude as the wild ai^s'd eolt, have been 
metamorphosed by them to gentlemen/ In such 
places grammar schools, as it has been well observed^ 
have eventually changed a TruUiber to a parish priei&t 
truly reverend^ the ornament of hiifc {Profession, the 
guide of his flock ; and converted a Western to an 
AUworthy. 

Instrudtion is confessedly the aliment of the mind ; 
and in youth, the aliment must be rendered pleasant, 
in order to excite an appetite for it, and to make it 
nutritious. The wisdom of Providence has consti- 
tuted the food necessary to sustain the body sweet 
to the palate. Pleasure is connected by nature with 
gratifying hunger. Pleasure is the motive, which, 
with an agreeable compulsion, urges us to seek and 
secure our own preservation, health, and vigoun 
And happily, in classical discipline, as prescribed by 
our wise forefathers, the whole process of mental 
growth is attended with pleasure. Hence, we see 
that men who have tasted its sweets, in early life, 
never relinquish them ; but grow old, making con- 
tinual advancement in their favourite study of phi* 
lology. They never quit the charms of the Belles 
Lettres ; but hover round them, unwearied, as the 
bee on the nectary of a flower. 

But do all taste this pleasure, and all gather this 
fruit ? .Certainly not ; for a great part want natural 
ability. But a principal reason of the failure is,, that 
in general, the classical education is completed too 
90on for a competent proficiency # In the present 
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times, we see with pity boys forced into men, like 
plants in hot-houses, prematurely. In the higher 
ranks, mere striplings are left, as finished, in a state 
of inactivity, at that invaluable season of life, (the 
only one in which we can learn every thing, and re- 
tain every thing we leartt,) when the organs of per- 
ception have all their freshness and all their vigour, 
and of which we cannot make too much use, before 
we are given up to the distractions of the world, and 
the passions of a maturer age. We leave the school 
too early, and then attribute our defect in classical 
attainments to the inefficacy of Latin and Greek ; 
and infer from the consequence of our own fault, the 
inutility of that kind of school, and its discipline, 
which we ourselves, as much as in us lay, have con- 
tributed to disgrace. 

The children of the poor, in the mean time, make 
rapid and great proficiency at the national schools, 
and no wonder ; for in addition to the efficacy of the 
new mode of instruction, the encouragement given 
by the countenance of the rich and great adds a 
stimulus to both teachers and learners. The visita- 
tions and examinations are attended by persons of 
the first rank and fashion. Rewards, not only profit- 
able, but honorary, are bestowed on the poor boys 
and girls, in the sight of crowded audiences, and 
every thing is done to promote emulation. So much 
excitement must produce a wonderful effect in call- 
ing forth the powers of the mind. It does produce 
it ; and the children of the poor are often much 
further advanced, at an infantine age, in spelling and 
reading, than the children of their rich patrons and 
most bountiful benefactors. If it should proceed, 
the result will be stupendous. I take for granted, 
that the result must be good ; and I only introduce 
the topic in this place> to urge the higher classes to 
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augment their personal merit, and to preserve their 
priority, by availing themselves of the superior edu- 
cation which the grammar schools, all over the 
kingdom, properly encouraged, are calculated to 
afford. Latin and Greek will still give the persons 
who cultivate them a due advantage over those, in 
humbler life, whose happiness they are bound to 
promote by that very advantage. 

Many, indeed, xirge that the studies of the grammar . 
school do not form the man of business, but the man 
of taste only ; a character, in their opinion, idle, and 
of small utility. What has been already said, I 
should hope, is enough to answer this objection. I 
will not now have recourse to argument, but appeal 
solely to experience. Who are the clever, practical 
men, as they term them? who are the men of busi- 
ness, who take an active part, and perform that part 
with credit, in the living world, at this moment ? and 
where have they been educated ? The most dis- 
tinguished members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and in all the liberal professions, the most active 
magistrates, all over the kingdom, the greatest mer- 
chants themselves, issuing from the middle classes in 
society, and filling many of its departments with 
honour and advantage to themselves and others, it 
will be found, were, for the most part, educated 
either at the grammar schools, or at schools which 
profess to teach the classics, and do teach them in 
«ome degree, though not in so perfect a manner, 
(because the attention is diverted from Latin and 
Greek by the writing school, dancing school, music 
school, French school,) yet, in some degree, do 
teach them, though not so well as in the grammar 
schools. The church, the courts of justice, the hos- 
pitals, the exchange, exhibit men full of ardour, 
energetic, skilful, popular; most of whom have had 

VOL. IV. B b 
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the benefit, either directly ot indirectly, of claasicBl 
educAtioii. Is it not likely that they whose intel- 
lectual exertion has been Btimulated by the emula- 
tion, strict disciplinei and interesting business of a 
public school, should possess minds capable of entet- 
iiig on-thd usual pursuits of the world, those of 
honour and emolument, with particular prompti- 
tude and alacrity. Money, indeed, in this commer- 
cial country, may be gained in great abundance by 
illiterate persons, whose undivided attention is un- 
ceasingly concentrated on lucre ; and whose appe^ 
lite, like that of the fox or wolf, prowling for prey ia 
the forest, is keen and insatiable; but hoiiou^ 
edteem, cdnisideration in society, are reserved for 
tiiat ^dft of practical man, who has added to the 
jewel of sound sense, the solid gold of the scholar 
and the polish of the gentleman. 

Then, as to giving t6 science a preference to the 
Belles Lettres, let us remember, that " the proper 
study of mankind is man ;" and that the great bookj 
to which all other books are but preparatory, is the 
World, -^not the vain frivolous world, but the world, 
as God filled it with creatures endowed with reason; 
and for this study, and the perusal of this volume, 
man is best qualified by the Belles Lettres ; that is, 
by poetry, history, oratory, and ethics ; but cer- 
tainly not by geometry ; for what have lines and 
figures, angles, squares, and circles to do with senti- 
ments, and all the multiform cares, hopes, and fears, 
of busy, ordinary life ? In saying this, I mean not 
to depreciate science, which I hold in the highest 
honour, not only for its utility, but for its beauty, its 
sublimity, its celestial nature. But science itself, 
with all its charms, and all its intrinsic and inestim- 
able value, though theoretically attended to in libra- 
ries, in laboratories, ia observatories, and practically 
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for thft sake of gaih, in manufactories, would fail of 
attracting, as an object of contemplation, the mass of 
the people, who, in their studies, seek pastime and 
pleasure, and neglect science, if not recommended 
to them in writings adorned with the blandishments 
of eloquence or poetry. Science has added infi- 
nitely to man's accommodation in every department : 
the compass, the telescope, the microscope, the air 
pump, the electrical machine, have given to man 
new faculties, and opened a new world to his view. 
The steam engine alone is a much more deserving 
subject for a Pindar's muse, than all the chariots and 
ch^oteers that he has sung with rapture in the 
ecstatic style of poetry ; and a Newton, a Halley, H 
Franklin, a Priestley, with a hundred others, whose 
names are no less splendid than the stars they con- 
templated, are much worthier an immortality of re- 
nown, than any, or all the victors, either in Ihe 
games or in the battles of Greece. 

But let one of the greatest men of this country. 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, (himself an instance of the happy 
union of science with the Belles Lettres, and one o 
our best classics,) let him express my ideas on the use 
of mathematical or scientific learning, in which he so 
eminently excelled, as he did also in a rich, flowing, 
inexhaustible stream of eloquence.* *' We receive,*^ 
says he, *' from the mathematics, the principal de* 
lights of life, securities of health, increase of fortune, 
and conveniences of labour : to them we owe, that 
we dwell elegantly and commodiously, build decent 
houses for ourselves, erect stately temples to God, 



* Barrow finished his education, previously to entering at Cam« 
bridge, at the free grammar school of Felsted, a small town in Essex, 
and is one of the multitude of illustrious men, which sodi ia6titutioii<* 
kaTi^ produced* 

Bb2 
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and leave wonderful monuments to posterity: that 
we are protected by those rampires from the incur- 
sions of the enemy ; rightly use arms, skilfully range 
an army, and manage war by art, and not by the mad- 
ness of wild beasts : that we have safe traflSe through 
the deceitful billows, pass in a direct road through 
the trackless ways of the sea, and come to the de- 
signed ports by the uncertain impulse of the winds: 
that we rightly cast up our accounts, do business 
expeditiously, dispose, tabulate, and calculate scat- 
tered ranks of numbers, and easily compute them, 
though expressive of huge heaps of sand, nay im- 
nlense hills of atoms : that we make pacific separa- 
tions of the bounds of lands, examine the moments 
of weights in an equal balance, and distribute every 
one his own by a just measure: that with a light 
touch we thrust forward vast bodies which way we 
will, and stop a huge resistance with a very small 
force : that we accurately delineate the face of this 
earthly orb, and subject the economy of the universe 
to our sight : that we aptly digest the flowing series 
of time, distinguish what is acted by due intervals, 
rightly account and discern the various returns of 
the seasons, the stated periods of years and months, 
the alternate increments of days and nights, the 
doubtful limits of light and shadow, and the exact 
differences of hours and minutes ; that we derive the 
subtle virtue of the solar rays to our uses, infinitely 
extend the sphere of sight, enlarge the near appear- 
ances of things, bring to hand things remote, disco- 
ver things hidden, search nature out of her conceal- 
ments, and unfold her dark mysteries : that we de- 
light our eyes with beautiful images, cunningly imi- 
tate the devices and portray the works of nature; 
imitate, did I say ? nay excel, while we form to our- 
selves things not in being, exhibit things absent, and 
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represent things past : that we recreate our minds 
and delight our ears with melodious sounds, at- 
temperate the inconstant undulations of the air to 
musical tunes, add a pleasant voice to a sapless log, 
and draw a sweet eloquence from a rigid metal ; 
celebrate our Maker with an harmonious praise, and 
not unaptly imitate the blessed choirs of Heaven : 
that we approach and examine the inaccessible seats 
of the clouds, the distant tracts of land, unfrequented 
paths of the sea; lofty tops of the mountains, low 
bottoms of the valleys, and deep gulphs of the 
ocean : that in heart we advance to the saints them- 
selves above, yea draw them to us, scale the etherial 
towers, freely range through the celestial fields^ 
measure the magnitudes, and determine the inter- 
stices of the stars, prescribe inviolable laws to the 
Heavens themselves, and confine the wandering cir- 
cuits of the stars within strict bounds : lastly, that 
we comprehend the huge fabric of the universe, ad- 
mire and contemplate the wonderful beauty of the 
divine workmanship, and so learn the incredible force 
and sagacity of our own minds, by certain expe- 
riments, as to acknowledge the blessings of Heaven 
with a pious affection." All this, and infinitely 
more, we owe to science. 

For what, then, do I contend, when I thus extol 
the Belles Lettres? I contend that the sciences 
should not supersede the Belles Lettres, as they are 
the best foundation on which to build the sciences. 
I contend that the study of the sciences should be 
postponed until a considerable proficiency has been 
made in classical learning. I urge an attention to 
the Belles Lettres the more earnestly, because it ap- 
pears that, in imitation of the French, especially 
since the revolution, the sciences which Bonaparte 
encouraged, (chiefly for the sake of raising engineers, 
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gunners^ surgeons, and all the other descriptions of 
people who assist in sieges and the work of slaughter,) 
are becoming, in England, the fashionable study, to 
the exclusion, or at least the comparative neglect, of 
polite literature. A change much to be lamented ; 
because the Belles Lettres embellish all they touch. 
The muses that preside over the Belles Lettres^ 
scatter roses among the thorns of difficult and ab- 
struse disquisition ; they smooth the asperitieS|t and 
diffuse a sunshine over the gloomiest passages, of 
scholastic philosophy. All books which become 
favourites with the people, and continue to be popu- 
lar, must have a grace, which I have already expressed 
by the word amenity ; a smiling aspect, like the 
view of a beautiful country in the vernal season, 
illumined by the morning sunshine ; and the ame- 
nity of books must result from a certain insinuation 
of style, a certain ease and polish, a certain delicacy 
of address, which teaches, without assuming the 
tone of instruction, and conveys the idea of deference 
and respect for the reader ; while, by the solidity of 
the reasoning which it pxcserves, and the value of 
the knowledge which it imparts, it secures a coincir 
dence of opinion, or produces conviction. Books of 
science are often destitute of these ornaments j and 
consequently soon fall into undeserved neglect or 
oblivion. Few of them have ever become classical, 
Buffon is a remarkable instance of the advantagoi 
which science derives from eloquence ; hp addfi the 
graces of style to the accuracy of science : hja pes 
may be justly called a pencil; for he delinafttp i| 
the most attractive form, and painte 
touches with the most vivid and 
his science is the gold ; his hoM 
image and stamped the supMI 
currency all over the oivi 
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Malebranehe,* who is generally clasaed with 
Jjpeke, ia still read with pleasure ; because he iilu-p 
mined the gloomy path of metaphysics with the 
lustre of rhetorical colouring, or the ornaments of 
polite literature. Locke is comparatively dull and 
neglected, because he enlivened not his gravity with 
the embellishments of language and a warm imagi- 
nation. From the heights of philosophy, he looked 
down with scorn on the seducing arts of rhetoric, 
which he probably considered as wholly meretri- 
cious. Malebranehe led his reader through laby- 
rinths ; but then he cheered the progress by occa- 
sionally letting in the sunshine, and by turning 
aside, and stooping to cull flowers as he sojourned 
in the desert. 

Silver and gold, indeed, must always retain their 
intrinsic value ; but we do not use them as embel- 
lishments of our persons, or of our tables, till the 
Sedalean hand of the artist has given fashion to the 
ore. The vehicle in which the salutary draught is 
admiaistered, must be pleasant, or the fastidious 
patient will reject it. To render a work popular, 
imagery must be painted, and sentiments of an 
agreeable kind ejEcited. Interest must be awakened 
by feeling and by fency. Variety of tones, images, 
colours, is necessary to prevent the tedium of a 
RQientific system, and to draw along the mind 
through the mazes of disquisition, in spite of the 
reluctaoce which ii ever felt when labour is required 
wfthont absolute neoesaity. or the recompense of 

uure. 
tibook of Boienee supplants another, and they 
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successively drop^ when new discoveries are made, 
as mere waste paper, into the gulph of oblivion ; but 
on works truly classical, time has lost its destroy-* 
ing power. Time only makes us more sensible of the 
beauty of works which apply to the feelings and 
imagination, as well as to the severity of reason. 
The fame of Milton has been rising ever since he first 
gold his copy of Paradise Lost for five pounds, and 
was neglected^ reviled, calumniated,— and iniinor*^ 
talized! 

- But it is said, that to allow a superiority in any 
respect to the Belles Lettres over the sciences, is to 
prefer the agreeable to the useful, and to value the 
blossom of the spring more than the fruit of autumn. 
But we know that the blossom must precede the 
fruit ; and that in the vernal season, when the eastern 
blast prevails, particular attention must be paid to 
its protection from the worm and the caterpillar. 
Human life, indeed, is such, that whatever is inno- 
cently agreeable, is, on that very account, useful. If 
we must form our estimate of things, from the 
greater or less degree of utility, according to the 
vulgar idea of it, then, indeed, the ploughman will 
take precedence of the astronomer, and the plough of 
the telescope. The Belles Lettres have contributed, 
more than the sciences, to civilize whole nations, 
and to humanize the rough and rustic provincials, at 
a distance from capitals, in nations already civilized: 
they are, indeed, as the harp of Orpheus, capable of 
reclaiming the barbarian, ^nd soothing the savage, 
by the melody of eloquence. 

There prevails, it is true, an unfortunate loquacity 
without eloquence, and a disgusting assurance, with- 
out solidity ; but true eloquence is the genuine result 
of polite literature. And of what infinite importance 
is the power of instructing and persuading by the 
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faculty of speech I Religion is taught by eloquence; 
and morality borrows its aid to combat error and 
vice, to give additional strength and effect to truth, 
and to add to the beauty of rectitude. No where 
more than in the church are required the graces both 
of eloquence and elocution : all the powers of rea- 
soning and rhetoric combined are necessary to re- 
commend the practice of virtue : we are to persuade 
as well as to teach, to engage the will as well as in- 
form the understanding, in the lessons of the sanc- 
tuary. All the beauties of composition and charms 
of language, with all the force of oratory, should be 
employed to induce men to practise what they ac- 
knowledge to be their duty. A full conviction of 
the truth, we find, is not enough, unless the affec- 
tions are won over to its side. The senate, the 
pulpit, the bar, are all indebted for their greatest 
honours to eloquence. And there is also an elo- 
quence of conversation, displayed at the convivial 
board ; a feast of reason, abounding with choicest 
dainties, culled from the muse's store ; and who will 
deny that the muse's store is originally supplied from 
the grammar school ? 

While we are speaking of eloquence, it is delightful 
to recollect, for the honour of the Belles Lettres, 
with what solicitude some of our favourite classics 
insist on the inseparable union of virtue with elo- 
quence. Cicero himself describes an orator as ** Vir 
bonus dicendi peritus," a good man skilled in elo- 
quence ; and the excellent Quintilian requires good- 
ness as an indispensable requisite in the character of 
an orator ; he does not enlarge more earnestly on 
the necessity of genius or talent, than of honesty, 
integrity, and an unspotted character. And, indeed, 
nothing contributes so much to persuade even the 
bad man, as an opinion, that he who is attempting 
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to persuade him. is himself good and speaks with** 
out guile. 

But this admirable description of a true orator, 
which reflects so much glory on our classical litera-. 
turcj and so usefully inculcates a fine moral, has a 
more comprehensive signification than it presents at 
first view; since it may. by strict analogy^ be ap- 
plied not only to the orator but to th^ poet, the 
philosopher, even the novel and dramatic writer; 
and indeed to every one who ventures to offer his 
thoughts and sentiments to public notice. There is 
no one, who, when he invites the world to partici- 
pate in the firuits of his studies, either as a public 
speaker or writer, but is under an obligation, as^ an 
honest citizen, to present nothing to public view, 
but what is, at least, pe^ifectly innocuous. Of this 
point every man should be certain, before he senda 
intq the world that which when once emitted^ can 
never return,; and which may do good or harm be- 
yond all calculation. The Belles Lettres, which we 
praise so much, when employed to decorate a work 
injurious to the morals of a people, are but as the 
paint and varnish on the visage of a sallow, haggard, 
loathsome courtesan I A good man, when he leaves 
his retirement and steps forward, as an author, may 
indeed recommend his work to notice by every orna- 
ment which the humanities supply ; but at the same 
time, he is bound to employ all the talent, natural or 
acquired, which he possesses, in diminishing as far 
as his influence extends, and his power permits, all 
moral evil, and in promoting all moral good; for 
moral evil is the bane of human happiness, and 
moral good its most copious source, and firmest 
security. The charms of the Belles Lettres acquire 
an infinite augmentation both of beauty and value, 
when they are auxiliary to the cause of truths and 
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when displayed in all their lustre, to invite poor 
erring mortals from the rough roads of passion, folly, 
and vice, to that wrisdom " all whose ways are plea-, 
santness, and all whose paths are peace." To effect 
this grand purpose is greatly in the power of those, 
classical exceUenoiea of style and manner, to the 
attainment of which our old grammar schools di*-: 
rectlylead; when they are conducted, on the plan 
laid down by founders, whose piety was as sincere, 
and whose wisdom as sound, as their bounty was. 
large« " Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what-, 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise," they are taught 
under these roofs, where unnumbered disciples have 
been daily accustomed to " think of these things,"* 
And many of them '^ thinking of these things," have 
been at length qualified to go forth into the world, 
as a ^^ great company of preachers ; as men giving 
counsel by their understanding, and declaring pro* 
phecies ; leaders of the people by their counsels, 
and by their knowledge of learning meet for the 
people ; wise and eloquent in their instructions, ho* 
noured in their generations, and the glory of their 
times ; the people tell of their wisdom, and the con* 
gregation show forth their praise."t 

The man of letters then, in whatever mode he 
exerts his abilities for public view, whether serious 
or comic, is required by these great masters of 
rhetoric, to be a good man ; a man of right feelings, 
and of honest and benevolent principles, as well as. 
of an understanding cultivated, and a taste refined 
by the study of the most beautiful models of com* 

* Philipp. iv, 8. t Ecclemasticus xliii. 3, 4, 7. 
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position. To instruct mankind is a high and noble 
office. Conscious of its dignity, a good man (as 
these ancient authors teach us,) will sacrifice all 
empty fame and vain applause, to discharge it faith- 
.fuUy. A good man, no less attached to truth and 
beauty in morals than in arts, will neglect no onia- 
ment that can inspire a taste for them, and therefore 
will display all the graces which his subject admits, 
and which his classical education enables him to 
imitate in his maturer age. Esteem, lasting esteem, 
the esteem of good men, like himself, will be his 
reward, when the gale of ephemeral popularity shall 
have gradually subsided. Self-esteem also, will 
cause him to look back on his works with com- 
placency. He leaves no baneful legacy of corruption 
to an unborn race. He has not lived in vain ; much 
less to do mischief and aggravate the misery of 
human life. He has not administered a poison, but 
an antidote. The liveliest imagination, the most 
brilliant wit, the most extensive knowledge, the 
most copious eloquence, have no just claim to the 
praise of posterity, if they have all been perversely 
employed to seduce a whole people from truth, and 
lead to those errors, which bring " confusion and 
every evil work" on society, and add bitterness and 
pungency to all the unavoidable evils of private life. 
These, and such as these, are the moral lessons given 
by the classic writers, who studied, acquired, and 
recommended the elegancies of polite literature, both 
by rule and by example.* 

' * " Nee meus hie sermo est," sed quern preceperunt Cicero, Quin- 
tilianus, Seneca, aliique quamplurimi, qui puerorum ob oculos, in 
scholia Uteris humanioribus, dicata quotidie versantur. Many of the 
French authors, too, treat admirably on the Belles Lettres, and oa 
education, and concur in asserting the moral as well as literary ex- 
cellence of the classics ; and it would be culpable to omit the name 
of RoUin, the modern Quintilian, and the teacher of all that is good 
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I cannot leave this subject without adverting to a 
charge against grammar schools, which has asserted, 
that little attention is paid in them to religion. That 
because they require a knowledge of heathen my- 
thology, they teach idolatry and polytheism, instead 
of religion, is a silly accusation, too absurd for a 
serious defence. The statutes of the ancient endowed 
foundations are very particular and peremptory in 
requiring daily prayers in grammar schools, and 
constant attendance on public worship. Many of 
the schools, indeed, are almost chapels ; so much 
time do they devote to prayer and catechetical in- 
struction. The intervals of public service on Sun- 
days are usually employed in giving lectures and 
expounding the Scripture^. The Greek Testament 
is always read in the classes. Exercises, consisting 
of versions from the Scriptures, are frequent, and in 
general nothing is neglected, which can be done, 
allowing for human infirmity, to inspire the scholars 
with a due sense of religion, and a love of ** whatso- 
ever things are pure and praiseworthy." The steady, 
uniform purpose is to lead boys, {sig xaXoyafliav) to 
taste, and love, not only the beauty of arts and 
sciences, but of virtue and religion. The muses, the 
graces, and the virtues, seem to go hand in hand, 
and unite voice to voice in giving glory to God, 
and commemorating their founder. In both instances 
they exclaim, (with an awful difference of devotion 
indeed,) *' Thy will be done." 

Upon the whole, then, if the welfare of society 
require that a most reverential regard be paid to 

and amiable in life, as well as in letters, I might have crowded the 
margin with references and quotations from Greek, Latin, and French, 
corroborative of all the opinions and sentiments ' expressed in these 
pages ; but they would have occupied too much space. 
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wills * and testaments in general, and particularly to 
the wills and testaments of founders and benefactors^ 
in the punctual execution of whose beneficent deeds 
the interest of multitudes is deeply concerned ; if 
there prevail (as in justice there ought) any pubUc 
solicitude to preserve inviolate the birthright and 
inheritance of persons now living, or who may here- 
after live, in the towns, villages, or districts, in* 
tended, by the wills and testaments of found4r£( and 
benefactors, to be benefited in things of the highest 
moment, — to be benefited for ever, and to be 
benefited also, in the mode by their wisdom and 
goodness plainly and imperatively prescribed ;— 4f 
there remain any esteem for the treasures of ancient 
poetry, eloquence, history ; any taste for the charms 
of elegant literature, whether ancient or modern, so 
conducive to melbrate and soften the hum^n dis- 
position ; any anxiety to maintain the national cha- 
racter, so promotive of its prosperity ; any reverence 
for religion, or esteem for its authorised teachers ; 
any vigilance to guard the morals, the manly spirit, 
the liberty of the country— then, it is to be hoped, 
the legislature will pause, and ponder well all the 
consequences of a measure that may degrade the 
old endowed schools, that may lower the education 
of the middle and higher ranks of the people, and 
discourage that sort of literature which, as it has 
been shown in the preceding pages, is not only in 
the highest degree ornamental, but beneficial to the 
community. Let, therefore, all the foundation gram- 



* NOMO0ETEITn fjifv yap exourro^ iv\ rZi^ eavrov rci iiY.ora, xat 
€<rru N0M02 ij rovrov BOTAH. Novell. 22. — In the Roman code, legare 
(to bequeath) is a term of legislation. To sanction by a will, was to 
make a law, no less binding than the law of the land ; and the testator 
was, in this instasce, a legislator. Wills were like acts of legislation. 
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mar schools be rescued from the barbarous innova- 
tion, as well as the favoured few, which, by a most 
unfair partiality, it is proposed to exempt; let the 
increased funds, wherever they exist to a sufficient 
amount, be expended in furthering the founder's ori- 
ginal intention, by creating exhibitions and scholar- 
ships in the Universities ; the college, (in the amended 
state of discipline,) being, in most cases, necessary 
to complete a liberal education ; and for the pro- 
fession of the church, in the far greater number of 
dioceses, now rendered indispensable. With valuable 
advantages of this kind, added from the augmented 
revenues, there can be, in no case, a failure of ob- 
jects, proper and numerous enough to fill the classes 
of the grammar schools. Rugby school, for instance, 
since its improved estates have been thus employed, 
although the village was one of the very smallest, 
and in a district but scantily peopled, has become, 
in numbers as well as fame, one of the first in the 
kingdom. By pursuing this course, not only will 
the founder's will be most effectually promoted, 
but a benefit, such as never will arise to this country 
again, (the benefit of endowments all over the king- 
dom, designed to diffuse polite literature,) will be 
handed down, as it ought to be, without diminution 
of effect, or abasement of character, to the remotest 
posterity. 



END OF VOL. IV. 



